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Machin ing an ADAMITE’ R 


N this impressive photograph you can almost see the lathe tool 
turning up chips on the billet roll of “‘Adamite’’—the hardest 
material for roll service—and the right-hand neck shows the density and 
quality that make ‘‘Adamite’’ most 
efficient. ‘“Adamite”’ insures continuous 
production with minimum cost for upkeep 
and repairs. 


The recent addition of new foundry and 
machine shop equipment gives us greater facilities 
than ever to supply promptly ‘‘Adamite’’ Rolls 
—completely or partly finished, or in the rough; 
and other ‘‘Adamite’’ castings for use where 
maximum service is essential—dies, guides, pinions, 
gears, plungers, sand mills, etc. 

In the new ‘‘Adamite’’ book we describe the product and 
its many uses and explain why it will insure maximum 
efficiency in your plant—ask for a copy, and tell us which 
‘“‘Adamite’’ products you are particularly interested in at 
this time. 


Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Co. 


Foundries at Midland, Penna., U. 


Executive and Sales Offices, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Advertisers’ Index, pages 157-159. Contents, page 73. “Where-to-Buy,” page 82. 
Engineering Directory, pages 122-123. Classified Advertisements, pages 133-156. 
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WASTE 


| i good beehive practice, 1000 tons of coking 

coal makes 630 tons of furnace and foundry 
coke. All of the volatile products of the coal are 
wasted as smoke and dirt. 


CONSERVATION 


N a by-product coke plant of Koppers Ovens, 1000 tons of 
coking coal will produce— 
660 tons of high grade furnace and foundry coke 
AND 
50 tons of coke breeze for boiler fuel 
10,000 gal. coal tar for furnace fuel or other uses 
6,000,000 cu. ft. coal gas for furnaces, etc. 
26,000 Ibs. of ammonium sulphate for fertilizer 
2000 gals. benzol for chemical uses and motor fuel. 
400 gals. toluol for high explosives. 


BENEFITS 


— coke means more iron. Coke breeze means coal 
saved as boiler fuel. The coal tar will replace crude oil as 
fuel. The gas will replace 190 tons of coal used in gas pro- 
ducers. The ammonium sulphate will fertilize a large acreage 
of corn, wheat or cotton. The benzol as motor fuel would run 
acar16,000 miles. Thetoluol would make 5200 lbs. of T.N. T. 
or enough to load 8600—3" shells. 


Make By-Product Coke and Save Coal 
H. KOPPERS COMPANY —Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Builders of By-Product Coke Plants 
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Industry Discounts Price Changes 


Reduction in Steel Works Raw Material Aimed to Favor Producers of Finishing 
Lines Especially in Plates—Heavy Bookings of Steelmaking Iron for Second 
Quarter Rewritten in Accordance with Revision Clause in Contracts 


ITTLE effect upon market or producing conditions 
L is expected from the price reductions of $1 a 
ton in basic pig iron, $1.10 in bessemer iron 

and $1 in scrap, officially announced by the President 
effective April 1. These reductions are in accord 
with those widely anticipated by the industry during 
the past week and to a large extent they have been 
discounted. The price revision has been confined to 
steel works raw material, in order to favor those 
producers of finished lines who have been working 
This especially applies to non- 
It is understood the gov- 
it more to 


the mills 


around or below cost. 
integrated plate producers. 
considered 
reduce raw material to 
inaugurate the granting of increases in the prices 


advisable 
than 


ernment authorities 


to 


of 


costs 


finished steel. 

The industry is much disturbed by the decision 
the price committee of the war industries board to 
conduct continuous hearings of complaints, sugges- 
tions and requests regarding fixed prices. It is be- 
lieved unsettlement of 
conditions and general confusion which inevitably will 
react upon the present orderly methods of co-opera 
tion between the industry and the government regard- 


this will entail constant trade 


ing prices 

A heavy tonnage of basic pig iron 
booked for the second quarter will 
be billed $1 lower on shipment to 
accord wih the official price reduc- 
tion. This is by virtue of the revi- 
contracts providing delivery beyond 
April 1, which inserted to conform with the 
President's request. Considerable tonnage of second 
quarter bessemer also is affected by the price change. 
Makers of basic and bessemer are well reconciled to 
‘the reductions, which are not large enough to entail any 
serious realignment of their operations From all sides 
reports come of an overwhelming amount of unsatified 


Prices Cut 
on Bookings 


sion clauses in 


were 


inquiry for iron especially in steel making grades. 
One Chicago interest was forced to turn away 150,000 


tons. s viewed in that district the present pig iron 
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situation is the tightest ever known in the northern 
market. At Pittsburgh it is estimated Mat inquiries 
for basic for the last half involve 250,000 tons and 
for foundry and bessemer not less than 100,000 tons. 
A Central Pennsylvania consumer has increased his 
purchase of lew phosphorus iron to 24,000 tons. It 
is believed that the new price announcements may 
stimulate some selling for second quarter. 
Large steelmakers have been advised 
of the tremendous new requirements 
which the government about to 
bring forth for delivery during the 
last half of the year both to itself 
and its This tonnage will be made up prin- 
cipally of shell steel and ship material. It is expected 
that distribution of 3,500,000 tons of shell steel will 
be taken up actively next month. Of this amount, 
500,000 tons will be for the allies. In addition, Great 
ritain is seeking a surprisingly large tonnage of ship 
plates on this side. As the curve of shipbuilding 
rises, the government is manifesting a more vigorous 
attitude in pushing plate shipments. The mills have 
been requested to limit shipments of plates to domestic 
buyers to 25 per cent of their full output, thereby 
assuring the government of a minimum of 75 per 
cent. Recent allotments by the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration have reached the highest total yet and all 
plants capable of rolling ship plates are booked full 
to July 1, and in some cases to the end of the third 
quarter. The Submarine Boat Corp. is bringing up 
a new requirement of 100,000 tons of fabricated ship 
steel. In view of the great magnitude of the govern- 
ment’s war demands now in sight, leading steelmakers 
at present can see little tonnage to be spared for the 
open market. Accordingly, they have adopted new 
selliag policies which practically are equivalent to their 
withdrawal from the market 

Present coke prices have been reaffirmed. Some 
arge interests, however, with sliding scale contracts 
for furnace coke will benefit slightly from the lower 
price of basic pig iron. 


War Demands 
Far Heavier 


1S 


allies. 





er 
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A Method of Confusion 


ONFUSION and unsettlement are spelled by 

the new proposal of the price-fixing committee 

of the war industries board to hold continuous 
hearings on requests, complaints 
bearing upon the maximum price schedules in effect 
in iron and steel. In the abstract, this proposal may 
appear as an equitable arrangement for preserving 
the best interests of all concerned. In practice it is 
likely to prove the exact opposite. 

The gratifying unanimity and co-operation which 
the government has enjoyed heretofore from the iron 
and steel manufacturers in carrying out its policy of 
price regulation has been due chiefly to the methods 
employed. To a large extent the responsibility of 
the carrying out and enforcement of this regulation 
has been placed upon the manufacturers themselves. 
When the government declared the suspension of 
the laws of supply and demand, in iron and 
steel was a war necessity both for itself and its allies, 
Tue Iron Trape Review urged that price regulation 
be made co-operative, instead of compulsory. This 
in fact has been the policy pursued. The results of 
the past several months of market control by this 
plan have more than justified its soundness and prac- 
tical worth. The government with a minimum of 
exercised authority on its part has witnessed a 
radical readjustment of prices and a prompt response 
to its every need. Friction has been altogether lack- 
ing. The iron and steel industry has more than kept 
the faith. The’ fact that the government itself has been 
so reluctant to order changes in the fear of upsetting 
interrelated prices even where probable warrant has 
appeared here and there, testifies eloquently how well 
the industry has carried out its self-imposed revision. 

The basis for the complete success of the past five 
months of federal market control is the fact that the 
government has been dealing with the industry as a 
unit and not with integral factors. Such dif- 
ferences as have existed among iron and_ steel 
makers, and there have been several, have 
been ironed out and adjusted among themselves. 
Practical considerations of the broadest character have 
dominated these discussions. Maximum production 
thereby has been safeguarded and the government 
has got results, without disadvantage. 

The proposal of the price-fixing committee to con- 
duct an open and continuous court for weighing 
every complaint or demand will tend to disrupt the 
methods that have produced such effective relations 
between the government and the iron and steel indus- 
try. The committee aims to take upon itself the 


suggestions and 


he Iron Trade Review 


\ 





function of assimilating and harmonizing conflicts of 
interest which the industry in the past has performed 
for the government, largely and well. And it is only 
fair to say that it is far less equipped by practical 
knowledge and discernment to do so. In the interest 
of trade stability, iron and steel leaders have been 
pointing out the advisability of applying any fixed 
price schedule to a longer period than three months 
as at present. If the price-fixing committee now is 
to keep open to constant question and attack every 
price in effect, the unsettlement promises to be con- 
tinuous and unending. 





The Demand For All-Around Men 
progressive manufacturer smiles when 


HE 
asked if he employs: all-around machin- 


ists. He considers the all-around man 
as a relic of those bygone days wherein mod- 
ern machine-shop efficiency was unknown. Doubt- 
less it is true that men who are trained to do 
one thing and that one thing well are the most 
economical in the long run—hence the operator, as 
he is termed—the man who runs a turret lathe, 
manufacturing automatic, cylindrical grinder, etc. 

Shortly after the United States became involved 
in the European conflict, the thousand-and-one in- 
dustries that had secured contracts for ships and 
supplies demanded machinists in large numbers. 
Shipyards building steel vessels, especially, needed 
skilled machinists. Right at this point, for the first 
time in many years, was shown the fallacy of neg- 
lecting to develop all-around machinists. 

The operators were willing enough, to be sure, 
but they lacked the broad training to do the neces- 
sary planning required of the all-around machinist. 
Many of these so-called machinists, it was discov- 
ered, were unable to read blue prints, nor could they 
handle such simple hand tools as the file, hammer 
and chisel. Thus, the few real all-around machin- 
ists that can be mustered will have to be depended 
upon until an army of operators can be trained to 
perform their new duties. The meanwhile, ships 
are wanted and wanted badly. 

The situation is serious to say the least, and it 
proves that a mistake was made in neglecting our 
apprenticeship system of other days—a system that 
developed the all-around mechanic. 
may serve a useful purpose in pointing out the 


Thus the war 


weakness of any system which does not bring about 
the thorough training of young men for mechanical 


pursuits along broad .lines of general service. 





























Steel Corporation’s First Year of War 


AXES paid by the United States Steel Corp. 

; for the 15 years elapsing between its organiza- 
tion and the end of 1916, amounted to $130, 
605,256. 
1917 alone, the corporation 
Of this latter total $233,465,435 is designed to cover 
1917 federal income, war income and excess profits 


Twelve months later in estimating taxes for 
$252,265,695. 


set aside $252, 


taxes. The balance covers other taxes levied against 
the corporation and _ its subsidiaries. 
The estimated allowance for federal taxes is 


$9,245,870 greater than the balance left for dividends 
at the close of the year’s business. 

These two comparisons reveal with striking clarity 
the extent to which the government is calling upon 
the country’s industries to help in carrying the war's 
financial burden. 

In general, the sixteenth annual report of the cor- 
poration contains The 
sults of the year’s operations reflect, as indicated, the 


few surprises. financial re- 
changed conditions produced by the country’s transi- 
tion from a peace to a war basis. The confusion pro- 
duced by that shift, as reflected particularly in railroad 
conditions, led also to the drop in output shown 
by the report. Pig iron production fell off from 
17,607,637 tons in 1916—or 45 per cent of the coun- 
total—to 15,652,928 tons in 1917, or 40 per cent. 
The steel ingot production was 20,910,589 tons in 
1916 and 20,285,061 tons in 1917, Output of finished 
products generally showed slight losses, with the plate 
tonnage increasing from 1,332,262 to 1,372,625 tons. 


try’s 


As one of the country’s greatest industries and one 
the 
country’s huge war program necessarily falls, the an 
nual report of the Steel corporation is an admirable 
the life of the 
war year. 


upon which a proportionately heavy share of 


cross section of industrial country 


in the first 


Putting Strength to the Task 


W *. 


industrial 
ous reasons it would be foolhardy to divulge all the 





States in its 


fully appreci- 


United 
not 


the 


are 


of 


centers 


activities 
ated by the general public, and for obvi- 
facts. Enough is known, however, to awaken the 
realization that undertakings and accomplishments 
are amazing. It is interesting to observe how the 
work is constantly branching out and progresses 
toward the complete systemization of a huge war 
machine. 
In the Pittsburgh district, a production division 
of the ordnance department has been located; the 
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signal corps has established offices and is building 
up a large organization of inspectors, chemists, 
the work of 
building up the air fleet, and at one plant 1500 girls 
irom all parts of the country are to be added to the 


force 


machinists, etc., in connection with 


now engaged in making Liberty motors. 
These are only random manifestations of a great 
movement that grows daily. The vast production 
along essential lines of a widely varied character 
in that district emphasizes what the iron and steel 
industty is doing quietly to win the war. Indeed, 
the efforts that are being put forth, prompted a 
the 


trenches, to say that the war is being “won along 


Canadian officer, recently returned from 
the Allegheny river”. 

The industry is capable of meeting the enormous 
demands that being made upon it and has shown 
that it is determined that, if necessary, it will pro- 
duce every pound possible to make this world a fit 
place to live in. The road looks to be a long and 
hard one, but it can be and will be traveled. 


War ( 


HAT this country can do under stress of 


‘reates Home [Industry 


necessity along lines not under 


W 


dye 


attempted 

normal conditions, is illustrated well by the 
situation. Three years ago the press was filled 
with warnings that cutting off the dyes from Ger- 
result white 
clothing, and that colors would not be available to 
Yet 
commercial newspaper now contains the following 
announcements: “Blank 


inmany would in everybody wearing 


meet ordinary demands. advertising in a 


Brand Dyes for Export. 
Full Line of Colors”. “Full Line of Aniline Colors 


‘Made “Malachite Crystals 
Equal to Best Imported”. 


in America’.” Green 

Not only has the dye industry in this country 
met the famine of three years ago, but it has turned 
it into a surplus for exporting. Under the spur of 
necessity, with protection from competition by the 
war, a highly technical industry has been built up 
in the United States on which depends the pros- 
perity of a large number of persons in the textile, 
leather and paper manufacturing world. 
1914, 


this home 


Had conditions prior to July, continued 


without the war factor entering, indus- 
try would not have been created. There are many 
lines where development of like kind is possible. 
In the proportion that the nation takes advantage 
of these possibilities, will its future commercial po- 


sition be strengthened. 
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catia Steel Titan 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON 


PIG IRON 


Bessemer, valley ......++.+:+ $36.30 
Ressemer, Pittsburgh evecees 37.25 
Basic, Pittsburgh ........... 33.95 
Basic, eastern Pa.....c.sssee 33.00 
i. BED cesceccoceces 33.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 34.45 
Malleable, Chicago ......... 33.50 
Malleable, Philadelphia séewe 34.00 to 37.50 
Malleable, Buffalo .........-. 33.50 


VERNMENT SCHEDULE 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon (No. 2 foundry, No. 
2 plain, and No. 3 southern), $33 furnace 


base. 

2.25 to 2.75 silicon (No. 2X, No. 1 
Northern foundry, and No. 2 southern), 
base plus 50c. 

2.75 to 3.25 silicon (No. 1X, No. 2, soft), 
base plus $1.50. 

Over 3.25 silicon, $34.50, plus $1.00 for 
each % per cent of silicos, 


We, BX, Fede ccccscceccece 35.25 to 35.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh... 33.95 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland... 33.95 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton..... 33.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago..... 33.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago..... 33.00 
No. 2X foundry, Phila...... 34.25 to 34.50 


No. 2X foundry N. J. tide.. 34.25 to 34.50 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo.... .50 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia.... 33.75 to 34.00 


No. 2 plain, N. J. tide...... 33.75 to 34.00 
No. 2 southern Birmingham 33.00 to 33.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.. 36.40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago..... 37.50 
No. 2 southern, Phila. del.. 38.30 to 39.40 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland... 37.50 
No. 2 southern, Boston..... 39.50 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis... 35.90 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace... 33.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, Phila..... 36.77 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 37.02 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston... 37.27 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh...... 32.95 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace 46.00 
Silveries, 8 .per cent, Chicago 48.54 
Low phos. standard, Phila.. 55.00 to 56.00 
Low phos., Lebanon furnace 50.00 
Low phos., Pittsburgh...... 53.00 
Charcoal, . Superior, Chicago 37.50 
Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo.. 39.75 
Charcoal, southern furnace.. 43.00 


(At the ovens) 


Connellsville furnace ....... $6.00 
Connellsville foundry ..../.. 7.00 
Pocahontas furnace ......... 8.00 
Pocahontas foundry ........ 8.00 
New River foundry.......... 8.00 
New River furnace.......... 7.00 
Wise county furnace........ 6.00 
Wise county foundry........ 7.00 


FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese, delivered. $250.00 
Spiegel, 20 per cent fur... 70.00to 72.50 
Spiegel, contracts, turnace. 70.00 
Ferrocarbon titanium, car- 

loads, maker’s plant..... 160.00 


Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

first quarter, Pittsburgh. 180.00 to 190.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

Pitts., remainder of 1918 155.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 9 per cent. $54.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent. 55.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 11 per cent. 58.30 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent. 61.60 

Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., 
Jackson and New Straitsville, O. 


§ SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


BILLETS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... $47.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia.... $0.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 47.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburg sueeece , 47.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown ..... 47.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 60.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 63.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh..... $51.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 51.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 51.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ..... 51.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh....... $57.00 
Grooved skelp, Pitts........ 2.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pitts........ 3.25¢ 





SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pitts.... 3.00c 
Structural shapes, Phila... 3.185¢c 
Structural shapes, N. Y... 3.195¢ 
Structural shapes, Chgo... 3.00c 
Tank plates, Chicago...... 3.25¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 3.25¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia. . 3.435¢ 
Tank plates, New York... 3.445¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.90c 
tars, soft steel, Chicago... 2.90c 
Bars, soft steel, New York 3.095¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Phila.... 3.085c 
Bar iron, Chicago......... 3.50c 
“2.  —, aes 3.50c to 3.685c 
Bar iron, Cleveland....... 3.64c to 3.70c 
Bar iron, New York...... 3.695¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh...... 3.50c 
Hard -stee] bars, Chicago.. 3.00c 
RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base. 3.25¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 3.25¢ 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill 57.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill... 3.00c 
Relaying rails, light, St. L.. 60.00 to 67.00 
Spikes, railroad, Pitts....... 3.90c 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh...... 4.90c 
Track bolts, Chicago........ 5.115¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago......... 3.25¢ 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Per 100 lbs. to jobbers; retailers 5c more) 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... $3.50 
Coated nails, Pittsburgh..... 3.45 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh.. 3.95 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh. . 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.... 4.35 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts.... 3.65 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. 4.35 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh........ 4.00 


CHAIN, PILING, STRIP STEEL 


(In cents per pound) 


Chain, % in. proof coil, Pitts. 8.00c 
Sheet piling, base, Pitts.... 4.00c to 5.00c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
inches and wider by 0.100 inch and 
heavier, base*per 100 pounds, 6.50c. 
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PAGE 828 
SHEETS 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 5.00c 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 5.00c 

No. 28, open-hearth, Chi... 5.215¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 5.00c 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 5.00c 

GALVANIZED : 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 6.25¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 6.25¢ 

No. 28, open-hearth, Chi... 6.465c 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. 4.25¢ 

No. 10, bessemer, Pitts... 4.25¢ 

No. 10, open-hearth, Chi.. 4.465c 

No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. 4.435¢ 


TIN PLATE 


(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $7.75 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


Base Pittsburgh 
Black Galv. 
Base Pittsburgh Per cent off 
37% 


2 op 3 Eg Wt SetE. cc ccass 51 

@ to 3 in., butt, iron........ 33 17 
BOILER TUBES 

Steel, 3% to 4% inches, 1. c. 1..... 30 

Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. l........ 12% 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


(Class B Pipe) 


Four-inch, Chicago ......... 57.30 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.. 54.30 
Four-inch, New York....... 58.35 
Six-inch and over, N. Y.... 55.35 
Four-inch, Birmingham .... 52.00 


Six-in. and over, irmingham 49.00 


HOOPS, BANDS, SHAFTING 


Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ......... 3.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 2.90¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads.... 17 off to list 


RIVETS 


Structural rivets, Pittsburgh. 4.65¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh..... 4.75¢ 
Rivets 7s in. and smaller, Pitts. 45 and 10 off 


NUTS AND BOLTS 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


Rolled thread ..ccccccccseces 50-5 off 
Cee GEE cnc csccipeccscccs 40-10-5 off 
Larger and longer..........- 40 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


MOE 62. Baca neagwes 50-10-5 off 
ee CE scnneneee cgegeace 50-5 off 
Larger and longer........... 40-10 off 


Cold pressed semi finished hex- 
agon nuts % in. and larger 60-10-10 off 
Cold pressed semi finished hex- 


agon nuts ¥% in. and smaller 70-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag 

SORIG 6c odo shad rbovdedeas 50-10 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank....... 2.50c off 
Hot pressed, square tapped...... 2.30c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank..... 2.30c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped..... 2.10c off 
Cold pressed, square blank...... 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped..... 2.00c off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank..... 2.25¢ off 


Cold pressed, hexagon tapped.... 
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average for March, 1917. 


Prices 
March 27, 


1918 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $37.25 


Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh.... 33.95 
*No. 2 Foundry pig iron, Pitts. 33.95 
*No. 2, Foundry pig iron, Chi. 33.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 37.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........00% 33.50 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham 33.50 
*Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton 33.00 
eS  @  rr e - 33.00 
**No. 2X Virginia, furmace.... 33.50 
**No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia 34.25 
Ferromanganese, delivered...... 250.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 47.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh 51.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pitts.. 51.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pitts....... 47.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 2.90 
Reeds Bete, GCRESRRRe cc cccccsecse 2.90 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 3.50 
Iron bars, Cleveland........... 3.64 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
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Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotation on leading products March 27, average for February, 1918, average for December, 1917, and 


Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named 


Sel RE a 






Average prices Prices Average prices 
Feb., Dec., Mar., Mar 7, Feb., De Mar., 
1918 1917 1917 1918 1918 1917 1917 

$37.25 $37.25 $37.45 Iron bars, Chicago mill........ $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3 
33.95 33.95 32.85 Benme, CRIGRHO ccccccccccccces 3.00 3 3.00 3.65 
33.95 33.95 36.55 meee, PeROURGRE + coccocctcces 3.00 ) 3.00 3.45 
33.00 33.00 35.70 Beams, Philadelphia ..........+ 3.185 185 3.185 3.759 
37.50 37.50 37.55 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 3.25 5 3.25 4.2 
33.50 33.50 35.70 Tank plates, Chicago.......... 3.Z5 2 2 4 
33.50 33.50 28.00 Tank plates. Philadelphia...... 3.435 3 4 5.659 
33.00 33.00 36.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pitts..... 5.00 5 00 5.( 
33.00 33.00 34.51 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pitts. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.70 
33.50 33.50 34.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts..... 6.25 6.25 6.2 6.70 
34.25 34.00 37.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 3.50 ) ) 3.15 
250.00 247.50 275.00 Connellsville furnace ke 6.00 ¢ ¢ 7.60 
47.50 47.50 67.00 Connellsville foundry coke..... 7.00 7 7.00 6.90 
51.00 51.00 67.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts..... 30.00 ; : <a ) 23.40 
51.00 51.00 67.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 30.00 28.75 23.75 
47.50 47.50 67.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 30.00 } 8! 23 
2.90 2.90 3.20 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..... 35.00 
2 90 2.90 3.40 No. 1 wrought, Chicago.. 35.00 ; 28.8 
3.50 3.685 3.509 Rerolling rails, Chicago........ 35.00 0 5.¢ 27.25 
3.64 3.64 3 Car wheels, Chicago......ccees 30.00 ).( 75 20.30 
(For Appitionat Prices Sez Pace 828) 


teelmaking lron Contracts Revised 


Heavy Booked Tonnage of Basic Will Get Benefit of $1 Reduction in Offcial Price 


Bessemer Readjustment Not So Large 





Tremendous Amount of Inquiry 


Still Goes Begging—Chicago Maker Declines 150,000 Tons 


26.—Large ton- 


during the 


Pittsburgh, March 
nages of basic iron 
first quarter will be delivered by mak- 
ers in this district during the second 


sold 


quarter at $32, furnace, in view of 
the reduction of $1 made in the of- 
ficial prices effective April 1. Ship- 


ments of bessemer iron at the reduced 
figure of $35.20, furnace, will involve 
heavy tonnages also, but will not be 
as great as in basic. Producers who 
took business in the first quarter car- 
ried a provision in their contracts 
that the prices would be those pre- 
vailing at the time shipment was 
made, and this was in accordance 
with the government price-fixing pro- 
gram. Makers of basic and bessemer 
iron generally have accepted the pro- 
posed reductions without complaint. 
Extremely large inquiries are out for 
iron, especially basic, and a condition 
of famine exists. No sizable tonnages 
“of any kind are available. There is 
considerable interest manifested as to 
whether furnaces which are not en- 
tirely sold up now will open their 
books for second quarter business. 
Such offerings relatively would not be 
large. Inquiries for basic iron in this 


district for last half shipment involve 
not less than 250,000 tons, and those 
for foundry and 
than 100,000 tons. 
lor Co., Cumberland, 
ing for 1000 monthly of 
for last half delivery. The 
Steel Car Co. has been able to obtain 
about 1000 tons of car-wheel pig iron 
from a nearby furnace to apply on its 
requirements of 10,000 tons The 
Pennsylvania railroad has been unable 
to get tonnages from furnaces in this 


bessemer not less 
The N. & G. Tay 
Md., is inquir 
tons basic 


Pressed 


district against its last half inquiry 
for 13,000 tons of foundry grades 
The Andrews Steel Co. inquiry for 


20,000 tons of last half basic and -that 
of the American Rolling Mill Co. for 
10,000 tons of this grade for the same 
delivery also are reported to be still 


unsatisfied Furnace production has 
improved as the result of better sup 
plies of fuel. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. continues to operate 46 of its 59 
furnaces, the same as for the past 
two weeks. 
Inquiries are Plentiful 
Boston, March 25.—There ar 


plenty of inquiries for iron in t 


market but actual business is at a low 


ebb for it is almost impossible to un 


earth 


any nearvy supplies 


ccept busi 

consider 

lo« al 
but 


business 


Reservations for a 


laced in 


Onnage Nave veen pi 


iffices subject to the new prices, 


cannot be counted as 


until the furnaces have been con 


sulted Inquiries on the market for 
nearby iron run anywhere from car 
load lots of more than 1000 tons 
The New Hampshire melter in the 
market a week ago for 1500 tons of 
malleable is reported to have secured 
about one-third of the amount needed 
for second hall Deliveries of iron 


from the Buffalo district are reported 
to be good and there is little com 
plaint about shipments from Alabama, 
but there is little iron moving here 
from any of the producing sections 
except on special or government per 
mits. Virginia deliveries are slow, be 
cause of the railroad congestion 
Southern roads are handicapped by 
the recent government order to send 
all box cars west for moving grain; 
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this leaves gondolas as the only avail- 
able equipment for moving iron. Ship- 
ments of Connellsville coke into this 
territory still are very limited, for 
while the car situation has improved 
any good that has resulted from this 
development has been more than off- 
set by the maintenance of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad embargoes. 


Many Inquiries Are Out 


New York, March 26.—The pig iron 
committee of the American Iron and 
Steel institute is endeavoring to place 
2000 tons of bessemer for May and 
June shipment to Italy. Efforts are 
being made to place this iron in the 
east, but indications are that none 
of the eastern furnaces will be in a 
position to make it, so it is consid- 
ered likely this iron will be placed 
in the middle west. Practically no 
pig iron business has been trans- 
acted in this district during the past 
week. Many new inquiries calling for 
lots of 1000 tons or less of foundry 
iron both for second quarter and sec- 
ond half are out, but none of the 
furnaces are quoting on them. Sev- 
eral makers, however, have quoted on 
10,000 to 15,000 tons of foundry for 
second half, for which the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad now is in the market, 
and it is considered likely this busi- 
ness will be placed during the coming 
week. 


Sales at Minimum 


Buffalo, March 26.—The iron market 
is in a state of practical stagnation as 
far as orders are concerned. The in- 
quiry keeps up in volume but there is 
no iron to be had. The development of 
the week in this district is that a fur- 
nace which had been disposing of ton- 
nage rather consistently for some time 
back, and the.only one to so do, has 
virtually retired from the market. This 
makes the “old customer” transactions 
the sole enlivening feature of the 
market. If an old customer must be 
appeased, producers are allowing a car- 
load of iron or thereabouts to be sold 
but beyond that the coke situation has 
rendered business prohibitive. The coke 
situation is improving so slowly that 
the latter can hardly be said to be 
perceptible. Three furnace interests re- 
port a very slight improvement. With 
one stack out, one interest reported that 
it had barely enough fuel to run. In- 
terest centers on the pending announcce- 
ment of a new price schedule. The 
new No. 9 furnace of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. should be ready in three 
months. There has been some improve- 
ment in the empty car situation. 


Steelmaking Iron Sold 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Sales of 
steelmaking iron again featured the 
pig iron market in this district dur- 
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ing the past week. A large central 
Pennsylvania steel castings producer 
placed 12,000 tons of copper-bearing 
low phosphorus for second half. This 
interest during the preceding week 
placed about 12,000 tons for second, 
third and fourth quarters, making a 
total purchase of 24,000 tons. The 
same melter also bought 6000 tons of 
basic for second half. Numerous ad- 
ditional inquiries for steelmaking iron 
are out, including 6000 tons of last 
half and 1500 tons of second quarter 
basic for the N. & G. Taylor Co. 
Eastern makers of basic are inclined 
to view philosophically the reduc- 
tions in the official prices of basic 
and bessemer. In view of the lower 
cost of producing basic, as com- 
pared with foundry, it is felt that the 
projected spread in prices is justi- 
fied. It is thought it would prove a 
wiser policy, however, to advance 
foundry than to reduce basic, particu- 
larly since some of the eastern fur- 
naces now are producing foundry at 
a loss. A Virginia furnace came into 
the market with a limited tonnage of 
foundry for second quarter last week 
and withdrew after selling all its of 
fering. A southern furnace sold some 
second half foundry here. A _ limited 
tonnage of charcoal iron for second 
half has been sold to regular users 
in this district. Indications are that 
conditions in standard low  phos- 
phorus iron are reaching a _ stage 
where production soon will be suffi- 
cient to meet all urgent requirements. 


Much Tonnage Seeks Takers 


Cleveland, O., March 26.—Many in- 
quiries but few sales still represent 
the pig iron market situation in this 
district. Makers continue to receive 
weekly a round tonnage of miscel- 
laneous inquiry against which they 
have practically nothing to offer up 
to Jan. 1, 1919. Most of this prof- 
fered tonnage is in foundry with 
some malleable, and the lots usually 
are of the 500 to 1000-ton variety. 
The Pressed Steel Car Co. has asked 
for 5000 tons of foundry, half of 
which would be taken high in sul- 
phur. Some of the larger malleable 
interests in the territory still are re- 
ported in need of considerable iron. 
The heavy unfilled basic requirement 
remains before the furnaces. Makers 
say they could dispose of 200,000 tons 
in a day’s time, if they had the iron. 
A shortage of steelmaking iron exists 
in the valleys. Some of the larger 
interests there have attempted to buy 
basic from nearby furnaces without 
success. Even small tonnages are 
unobtainable. Some of the steel com- 
panies which have been short on ba- 
sic but long on coke have made trades 
of fuel for metal with merchant fur- 
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naces. In cases the iron has been of 
off-basic quality. A Norwalk buyer 
has been figuring on 1000 tons of 
basic. A new government allotment 
is 2000 tons of foundry for a Roches 
ter gearmaker which an eastern fur- 
nace practically has agreed to accept 
A 300-ton foundry lot for a Daven- 
port, lowa, user has been placed. The 
specifications of 1000 tons of foundry 
for the Italian government has been 
changed to embrace the usual south 
ern analysis and is expected to be 
filled by makers in that district. The 
inquiry for 2000 tons of bessemer for 


Italy is unplaced. 
Proposed Cut Disappoints 


Cincinnati, March 25.—Disappoint- 
ment is displayed by producers in 
any proposed reduction of basic and 
bessemer prices by the government. 
While it is conceded that basic is 
cheaper to make than foundry iron, 
as far as coke costs are concerned, 
some well-informed iron merchants 
believe that the best policy should 
have been to encourage the production 
of steelmaking irons at the present 
time. Additional orders for foundry 
iron have been placed, but only the 
southern furnaces are able to take on 
business for last half shipment. Melt- 
ers are now willing to buy No. 3 
foundry iron, and the high sulphur 
iron unsold in the Birmingham dis- 
trict is fairly well cleaned up. The 
furnaces are holding considerable iron 
on their yards because the railroads 
are not able to deliver the metal. 
The shortage of cars and motive 
power is probably as serious as it was 
30 days ago. However, this condi- 
tion does not seem to be so acute in 
southern Ohio and shipments from 
Ironton furnaces are moving fairly 


well. 
Chicago Turns Down Inquiry 


Chicago, March 26.—Al!lthough local 
producers of pig iron have sold their 
entire production for 1918 and have 
not been able to take additional con- 
tracts during the. past fortnight, in- 
quiry continues strong. One interest 
has turned away over 150,000 tons, 
of which much is basic and malleable 
Every effort has been made to cover 
requirements of regular customers who 
have bought here in the past. Much 
of the inquiry now comes from melt- 
ers who have bought from southern 
producers previously. Under present 
circumstances southern iron costs a 
northern melter $3 to $4 per ton more 
than northern iron. In cases of regu- 
lar customers of northern makers 
who require additional iron beyond 
their contracts, the leading - interest 
simply is entering the order without 
contract and promises to do as much 
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as possible to shi need 
ed, without interfering with its ob- 
litigations to others. The present pig iron 
situation is described as the tightest con 
dition ever known in the northern mat 


ket. makers 


who have been out of the market recent 


Some important southern 


ly are expected to resume selling for 
second half now that a price an- 
nouncement has been made. It is. be 
lieved that a string may be attached 


to contracts, re 


an equal tonnage of iron containing 


1.75 silicon or less with every pur 
chase « regular N 2 foundry 1 
alysis High silicon iron is prac 
tically unobtainable Present fuel 
conditions render p 1 1 of high 
silicon iron difhcult Furnaces find 
it almost impossible to produce sufh 


cient tonnage to cover tneir present 


obligations. 


Consumers Are Borrowing 


St. Louis, March 23.—In point of 


actual sales, the past week has been 


about the slowest this year 


ers and sellers are disposed to hold off, 
awaiting price developments at Wash 
ington. A tremendous volum f in 
quiries came out during the week. On 
user inquired f O00 ns f hig 
manganese iron, who never before was 
known to purchase that grade 
necessity of accepting pig with a high 
percentage of sulphur, rather than go 
empty-handed, has increased the need 
other qualities for mixtures Abso 
lutely no improvement in the coke 
situation has developed, and at the 
moment it is the darkest spot on the 
horizon Representatives of southern 
producers here are being pressed for 
even small quantities [he shortage of 
basic is the most pronounced 
Not Anxious to Sell 

Birmingham, Ala., March 26.—South- 
ern makers, with one eye on Washing 
ton in view of the revision of prices 
effective April 1, are giving their main 


attention to the production and delivery 


of pig iron. While there is € 
selling, lots largely for 
last half and to regular custoniers. Re- 
ports to th 

may be reduced did not disturb sout 
With one exception 


this is in small 


e effect that basic iron prices 
producers 


tically all basi 
is for use at home. That « 


produced in this section 
mpany with 
a large tonnage of basic sold ahead will 


not be greatly disturbed for tlie revision 


will not be retroactive in its case. 
Southern makers recent! were re- 
quested to produce more ba but their 
demands for foundry were such that the 
request was not granted Furnaces in 
southern territory continue to show in- 


creased and there is hope now 
that 
blowing in 


next week or two. 


output 
one of the three stacks 


Ww ill recei\ 
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Coke Trafhe 


Car Supply More Nearly Normal and Labor Situation Improves 


ern Consumers Get More Fuel 





nttsbure Mar 2 Decided in 
vement é upply in the 
Connellsville coke eg! was mad 
iring the past wee! The average 

( the Monongahela uil ad, ovens 
on which serve most of the independ 
ent ast furnaces, was OU pe cent, 
while that on the Pennsylvania rail 
id showed an increase of 15 per 
cent over the preceding week. The 
average supply in the entire regior 
was larger than it as been at any 
tim<¢ since last all Ll « r the 
t np tant features is marked 
yrrovement eing shown | the 
plac ent by the Pennsylvania rai 
road on the Monongahela lin« The 
supply of cars on the M« ngahela 
igain fell oft today I wever and 
was only 30 per cent and that is the 
verage promised for t row It i 
elieved that this slump is only tem 
iry and that the bette showing 

at has been made will continue t 
velop Eastern furnaces have not 
een benefited by the increased sup 
ply wing to embargoes which ha 
been in effect on the Pennsylvania 
ailroad but which were lifted las 
Saturday These furnaces likely will 
egin to feel the beneficial effects by 
the end of the present week. Shi 
1ents to the Pittsburgh district and 
west were increased proportionately 


, 


Producers of both foundry and furnace 


coke insist that they are not taking 


any contract tonnages despite reports 


the contrary. There are also only 
mited tonnages of spot offerings be 
ng made and most of these involve 
undry grades whose shipments have 
een restricted to points on the Pitts 
burgh & Lake Erie railroad he la 
yor situation in the Connellsville re 
gion is more satistactory than it has 
been for a long whil Coke pro 
cquction ior he weel ending March 


16 totaled 335,122 tons as 
314,409 


e ¢ . j 
ing week, according 


with tons during the 


4 uricrT. 
Deliveries Greatly Improve 


Marcl 25 Deliveries 


Philadelphia, 


of coke have shown much improve 
ment at consuming points all through 
the east One blast furnace interest 


requis! 


administrator has 


for which coke recently was 


ioned by the fuel 


reported that its receipts have been 


in excess of its requirements with the 
result that some of the coke now 
being shipped to this furnace will be 


diverted to other points Fair ton 


767 


Mueh Better 


East- 
Pennsy Embargo Lifted 


coke 
delivery No 


nages of foundry have been sold 


here for forward spot 


foundry, or spot or forward furnace 


coke, 


however, is offered 
Foundry Contracts Renewed 


Cincinnati, March 25.—Some renew- 


als of foundry contracts have been 
} \ ‘ 
ad¢ \O new contracts are report- 
; : 
ed. Producers are trying to take 
care of their old customers and even 


now this is a difficult proposition. 
Shipments from the Connellsville dis- 
rict showed some improvement last 


movement of coke from 


somewhat restricted. The 
4 : = 


same old trouble involving the scarci- 


ty of cars and the inability of the 
railroads to move the fuel when load- 
ed is said to be the reason for these 
complaints Pocahontas furnace and 
foundry coke is held at $8, but there 
is some confusion as to whether fur- 
nace coke should be sold at the same 
gure as the foundry grade. No 


sales of furnace coke have been made 





from that district recently. The foun- 
d in this territory have been able 

) operate without trouble lately, but 
they have a very short supply of 
coke on hand. 


Accept Any Consignment 


March 23.—The market’ for 
continued as 


St. Louis, 
here restricted as 
er, the demand far outstripping avail- 
been the 
quality of some 

from the 


end of complaints 


able supplies. A feature has 


astonishingly poor 


coke 


east. There are n 


metallurgical coming 


less are 
Deliveries on con- 


consumers none the 


accepting every Car. 
other east- 
about on a 


and 
ints are 


tract from Connellsville 


ern producing p 


parity with the preceding week, when 
an average of about 60 per cent of 
normal was reported. Dealers here have 
nothing to offer for near delivery, and 
contracts for foundry coke for any 


very are exceedingly hard to make. 
Has Difficulties in South 
Ala., March 26 


the coal production in the 


While 


south and in 


Birmingham, 


Alabama in particular, is noticeably 


larger, the coke output is not on an 
effort is being made 
supply but the 
hold down the total. Fur- 
particular is not in sufh- 
supply. Chief State Mine In- 
spector C. H. Nesbitt announces the 
Alabama for 1917 fo 
20,250,000 tons, an 
1,500,000 tons 


equal plane. Every 


to produce an ample 
difficulties 


nace coke in 


‘oal production of 


have been around 


increase of more than 
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Grow Easier 


Discounting of Reduction in Official Schedule Produces General Soft- 


ness—Commission Status Causes Dissatisfaction Among Sellers 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 828 


Chicago, March 26.—Advance reports 
that $1 per ton reduction in the 
maximum price gn iron and steel 
scrap will be announced for deliveries 
after March 31 have caused weakness 
in the market. This probably results 
irom .efforts of those holding some 
tonnage to dispose of it before the 
reduction goes into effect. However, 
general shortage of scrap is suffi- 
cient to prevent this downward change 
having full effect... Some consumers 
believe that cansiderable tonnages of 
scrap ‘are available in many grades 
which. have not come onto the mar- 
ket recently and that perhaps this 
situation may bring it out and ease 
conditions materially. The Rock 
Island has offered 4500 tons, including 
1200 tons of rerolling rails and 500 
tons of short steel rails.. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul offers 
900 tons and the Monon 632 tons. 


Demand Shows Increase 


Boston, March 25.—More open weather 
has resulted in quite a material increase 
in business between collectors and whole- 
sale dealers in scrap. There also has 
been a good demand from consumers 
and a fairly liberal movement, thanks to 
better transportation facilities, of stock 
held up during the period of railroad 
paralysis. Prices are firm. Wholesale 
dealers’ paying prices f.o.b. cars, ship- 
ping points follow: Wrought No. 1 
yard long, $31; horse shoes, $31; cotton 
ties, $24; stove plate, $22; No. 1 ma- 
chinery, $32; No. 2 machinery, $29; car 
axles, iron, $43; car axles, steel, $43; 
rerolling rails, $32; bundled barrel hoops, 
$21; iron boiler plate, $35; wrought iron 
pipe new special, $30; steel rails, $26.50; 
No. 1 railroad steel, $26.50; heavy melt- 
ing steel, $26.50; axle turnings, $22; 
machine shop turnings, $16; cast borings, 
$16.50; drop forge trimmings, $24; cast 
iron car wheels, whole, $28; cast iron 
car wheels, broken, $32. 


Prices Generally Soft 


New York, March 26.—With the 
exception of cast scrap old materials 
here reflect a general weakness. This 
is due to the continued freedom with 
which supplies now are coming out. 
In cast scrap, the market is very 
firm as the heavy demand by foun- 
dries is keeping accumulations at a 
minimum. The foundries are paying 
the maximum of $35, and in some in- 
stances the 3% per cent commission. 
Considerable interest prevails as to 








the effect the government’s new price 
schedule will have on scrap. It is 
believed that one of the changes 
to be made will be the establishment 
of a lower price on heavy melting 
steel in the east, or a reduction, which 
will be equivalent to the difference 
in freight rates between eastern points 
and the Pittsburgh district. Under 
the present schedule, the Pittsburgh 
district has great difficulty in getting 
heavy melting steel, as dealers in 
the east find it more profitable to 
ship to the nearest consuming points. 
During the past few days prices on 
several descriptions have declined. 


Heavy Steel Sold 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Considerable 
tofinages of heavy melting steel have 
been bought recently by eastern steel 
plants direct from the producers. Just 
what tonnage figured is not known. 
With the exception of this business, the 
market is quiet. All the dealers have 
plenty of scrap to offer but in general 
the consumers are not keen to buy. 
Cast scrap and heavy melting steel are 
easier. Wrought continues strong. Price 
changes during the past week include 
reductions of $1 in wrought pipe and 
heavy axle and forge turnings, and of 
$2 in unguaranteed low phosphorus, No. 
1 cupola malleable and cast iron borings 
for chemical use. 


Market is Inactive 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—Inactivity char- 
acterizes the market for iron and steel 
scrap. Dealers and brokers report that 
their attention is being devoted almost 
exclusively to making shipments on con- 
tracts. They express disappointment at 
the recommendation made by the war 
industries board and the price fixing 
committee that prices on _ regulated 
grades be reduced $1 a ton. They are 
also anxious to have announcement made 
as to whether or not they are to be 
allowed a commission on sales. A claim 
is made that with prices reduced and a 
commission denied, it will be impossible 
to do business. Middlemen say that 
they have been compelled to pay prices 
equal to government levels in order to 
obtain supplies. In the absence of a 
commission they say, no profit can be 
made and incentive for selling is entire- 
ly lacking. Assertions have been made 
that those who have scrap on hand have 
refused to sell to dealers at less than 
the government prices. By reason of 


the refusal of dealers to buy except in 
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limited lots, heavy stocks are said to 
have accumulated. It is reported but 
not verified that there may be further 
classification of the different grades of 
scrap. 


Heavy Steel is Wanted 


Buffalo, March 26.—The demand for 
heavy melting steel continues heavy 
with a particular call for it from the 
Pittsburgh and valley districts. This 
demand is far from being satisfied as 
local producers are unable to obtain 
all the material they could use. There 
are no surplus’ stocks available and it 
is a case of its being used as fast as it 
is produced. Little improvement is 
likely in the heavy melting steel situa- 
tion for some time, dealers feel. Sales 
of scrap now being made are subject 
to any increase the government makes 
in the price April 1 and are subject 
also to the increased freight rates which 
are to go into effect shortly. The last 
railroad offerings in this section were 
sold to consumers direct. There is no 
change in the regular price schedule. 


Commissions Main Factor 


Cleveland, March 26.—Now that it 
seems to be assured that the government 
reductions in scrap iron and steel will 
be uniform, jobbers here are paying 
less attention to the matter of actual 
prices than to the matter of commis- 
sions. A combination of lower prices 
minus a commission would be ruinous, 
they insist. Leaving aside all other 
considerations, scrap iron and steel deal- 
ers here do not view the reported $1 
cut in all maximums with much appre- 
hension. One trader here has a con- 
tract which called for the delivery of a 
certain tonnage prior to April 1. 
Though the dealer was ready to ship 
it and the consumer anxious for it, a 
railroad permit could not be obtained. 
On this material the dealer declares he 
will demand the price in effect prior to 
April 1 regardless of whatever reduc- 
tion is commanded. Trading has been 
at rock bottom in the past week because 
of the general uncertainty. No in- 
quiries or extensive railroad lists have 
been put out. Melting steel still is 
scarce, though not so much so as a 


few weeks ago. 
Dealers Are Upset 


Cincinnati, March 25.—Scrap deal- 
ers are in an unsettled state. The 
new price recommendations have 
proved somewhat disappointing, and 
the commission question is yet un- 
settled. It is also thought that a gen- 
eral reduction further will complicate 
the situation and tend to curtail offer- 
ings of scrap. No. 1 machine cast has 
been bought more freely by nearby 
melters. Wrought scrap would also 
be in much better demand if ship- 
ping facilities were better. Should 
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lower prices be adopted there is even 
some question as to whether buyers 
would be disposed to contract freely. 
Most of them would probably only 
buy enough to carry them until June 
30, instead of through the entire 
year. 


Prices Grow Easier 


St. Louis, March 23.—There has been 
a softening tendency in scrap iron and 
steel prices here this week. The rail- 
roads have been functioning better, and 
receipts on contracts have picked up 
materially. Consumers are buying little, 
most of them being well supplied for 
immediate wants. Another _ bearish 
factor has been the uncertainty as to 
price fixing. Many dealers and brokers 
here are much discouraged at the out- 
look for their business. Heavy melting 
steel, of which there was a dearth here 
earlier in the month, has become more 
plentiful. There is a fair demand for 
low phosphorus scrap and some in- 
quiries have been received for miscel- 


laneous material. There were no rail- 
road offerings before the market this 
week. 


Dealers Want to Sell 


Birmingham, Ala., March 26.—Dealers 
in iron and steel scrap in the south 
began seeking contracts at prevailing 
prices the latter part of the past week 
and still are anxious to sell as reports 
received here indicate the possibility of 
a downward revision of government 
prices. Stocks are not large but are 
substantial and all demands can be met. 
The railroad car service is improved. 
Steel plants in home territory are re- 
quiring large quantities of certain grades 
while cast iron pipe plants are not 
taking their usual allotment. 


Domestic Trade Dwindles 


Boston, March 25.—Local jobbers 
report a good movement of materials 


to plants directly or indirectly en- 
gaged on government work, but a 
dwindling in domestic business. This 


is much the same condition that has 
existed here for several weeks and 
about the only new feature is that, 
as a result of the more open weather, 
shipments are coming through in prac- 
tically ante-winter fashion. One con- 
cern reported the arrival on one day 
recently of 12 cars of stock, some of 
which had been on the way east as 
long as 90 days. The freer arrival 
of material is resulting in a freer 
movement to users and the warehouse 
people are beginning to catch up with 
their orders. These orders, however, 
are sufficient to absorb most of the 
stock coming in and consequently 
warehouse stocks, outside of purely 
domestic lines, are still much de- 


pleted. 
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Are Filled 


Fleet Corporation Allotments Reach New High Mark—Government 
Insists on Receiving 75 Per Cent of Full Output 


Philadelphia, March 25.—The ton- 
nage of plates placed by the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation recently 


forms a larger total than any business 
of this character which yet has come 
out. It is known that as a result of 
this business every mill in the coun- 
try capable of rolling ship plates has 
all the tonnage on its books that 
it can roll by July 1, and in many 
cases by the end of the third quar- 
ter. This fact was brought by efforts 
which vainly were made during the 
past week to place an additional 40,- 





Plates Run High 


LEVELAND, March 26—A 

reflection of the extraordi- 
narily high prices for plates which 
prevailed before government reg- 
ulation, was given by invoices 
covering only five plates and to- 
taling more than $10,000 which 
passed through a local steel office 
last week. Each plate weighed 
about 7 tons. These shipments 
embraced a consignment of ma- 
rine boiler steel ordered by a 
Canadian consumer some months 
ago. The billing price with ex- 
tras was from 15.25¢c to 15.75c, 
mill, per pound. In connection 
with the shipment it was neces- 
sary to specify a fair value for 
the steel in the domestic market 
at the present time. This was 
shown to be 5.00c, mill. 











000 to 50,000 tons of ship plates which 
are urgently needed for second quar- 
ter. In addition to this direct gov- 
ernment business there are all kinds 
of inquiries out from regular consum- 
ers. The Pennsylvania railroad wants 
6000 tons of various specifications for 
repair purposes. Many inquiries are 
coming out from car and locomotive 
builders. Demands of fabricators who 
need plates for structural work for 
the government also are large. None 
of this business can be booked by 
the mills. 


Allies Want Big Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—Extremely 
heavy requirements are to be called 
for from platemakers for the last 


half of the year by the government, 
both for itself and its allies. England, 
according to reliable information, 
will take a surprisingly large tonnage. 
Platemakers continue to follow with 


interest the development of the gov- 
ernment program for the purchase of 
large orders of cars and locomotives. 


Canadian Inquiries Heavy 


Buffalo, March 26.—The plate demand 
is fair but the fact that mills working 
on government orders cannot guarantee 
deliveries is militating against any ex- 
tensive placement of commercial ton- 
nage. One mill here which is willing 
to take on commitment states that on 
this account it is unable to say whether 
or not its slack will be taken up. A 
Canadian inquiry includes a very large 
tonnage of plates and bars in connec- 
tion with recent government orders for 
railway cars. One inquiry directly by 
the Canadian government embraces 
10,000 tons of plates. There were other 
inquiries sent out directly by car manu- 
facturing companies. Emergency fleet 
tonnage has been allotted to Buffalo mills 
from time to time. 


Want Production Speeded Up 


Youngstown, O., March 27.—Mills 
in this district which are rolling ship 
plates for the government have been 
asked to speed up production by 
Washington authorities. If unable 
to attain a greater output, mill man- 
agers are requested to limit the ship- 
ments of plates to domestic buyers 
to 25 per cent and thus allow the 
government 75 per cent of produc- 
tion. It is estimated that 70 per cent 
of the output of the valley plate mills 
now is going into government work. 
One mill distributing 5500 
tons monthly to the various ship- 
yards which are under government 
contracts. The government in order 
to further increase its tonnage has 
taken over a large tonnage of plates 
which the British ordered some time 
ago from one of the local mills. 
One mill in this territory is at pres- 
ent shut down on account of repairs 


alone is 


Government Demand Grows 


Chicago, March 26.—Allotments of 
ship material for war purposes, most 
of which is plates, continue to be 
received by all steel mills almost to 
the exclusion of other tonnage. The 
past week has not been unusual, but 
it is believed approximately 100,000 
tons have been placed with western 
mills by the government during that 
period. This is divided as previously 
between fabricating shops preparing 
parts of ships and shipyards on salt 
water which do their own fabricating. 
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Bar Shipments Are Heavier 


Western Mills Now Back to Normal Operations -Makers Well 
Filled Up on Bookings to Third Quarter 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—-Makers of both 
iron and steel bars are receiving an in- 
creased supply of cars and are able to 
make greater shipments. Producers of 
steel bars have been suffering consider- 
ably owing to a shortage of cars and 
only recently have been able to operate 
at better capacity. Their output now, 
however, continues greatly below normal. 
They have moved considerable tonnage 
that has been piled but report that they 
have not made much progress in the 
way of cleaning up live and pre-war 
tonnages for buyers who took bars 
with the understanding that makers 
would make «shipments as rapidly as 
tonnages and cars became available. 
With the increased supply of cars mak- 
ers soon will be in a position to take 
more new business. As it is now most 
of them are well filled up to the third 
quarter and this also represents the con- 
dition of the books of makers of bar 
iron. Some private business is being 
taken by producers of bar iron 
shipment in three to four weeks. Large 
government orders are being received 
for iron bars. It is understood that the 
government is about ready to place its 
initial orders for cars in connection 
with its new building program and it 
will require a considerable tonnage of 
steel bars. 


Inquiries More Numerous 


Cleveland, March 26.—lInquiries for 
steel bars from the general trade, 
both for war and non-war require- 
ments are more numerous. One local 
consumer has been seeking 600 to 
800 tons for a war contract. The 
policy of the leading mills, however, 
is to accept little new business at 
present, both because of the steel 
shortage and the prospect for heavy 
government requirements. Makers of 
reinforcing bars are quoting cautious- 
ly because of the difficulty in getting 
rerolling rails. 


Western Mills Normal 


Chicago, March 26.—For the first 
time in its history, the Gary works of 
the Illinois Steel Co. is operating 
12 blast furnaces, and all the 42 open- 
hearth furnaces are turning out steel 
Other steelmakers in this territory 
are also operating their pig iron ca- 
pacity in full and conditions are gen- 
erally regarded as normal. Bar mill 
production consequently is heavier. 
Specifications on contracts are being 
filed in large tonnage. At the same 
time, other demand is decreasing. 


This results from the fact that most 
manufacturers are busy on govern 
ment contracts and business of a 
nonwar character is comparatively 
small. With building operation at 
a minimum and railroads out of the 
market, a large slice of the usual 
demand is removed. Agricultural im- 
plement makers have been taken care 
of and will receive their supplies as 
they need them. Bar iron continues 
to be sold in small tonnages for 
prompt shipment and mills are run- 
ning with sufficient business for sev- 
eral weeks, but nothing is being 
done on long-time contracts. 


Prices Are Steadier 


Chicago, March 26.—After a period 


marked by some shading of quotations 


on attractive orders for nuts and 
bolts, mostly on the part of eastern 
manufacturers, prices have become 
steadier at the prevailing level. The 


government is the principal customer 


1 


and large numbers of bolts have been 
placed for war,use. A western mill 
recently was forced to decline an in- 
quiry for 3,500,000 bolts in one size 
and two lengths for fear putting 


its operating schedule askew 
Moving Delayed Shipments 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets report that they 
are receiving better supplies of cars and 
in consequence are able to move ship- 
ments that have been delayed owing to 
the scarcity of rolling stock. They are 
operating fully and are receiving numer- 
ous orders, most of them for the gov- 


ernment. 


Shafting Orders Are Awaited 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—The condition 
of the market for cold rolled shafting 
remains unchanged. The government is 
the chief buyer and it is understood 
it is about to come into the market for 
20,000 tons. The 7000 tons it wants for 
a consumer in Ohio has been allocated 
but the order itself has not yet been 


placed. 
May Con solidate Extras 


Steps are being taken by the com 
mittee on iron and steel products of 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute to correct inequalities in prices on 
strips, hoops and bands by consolida- 
tion of the various extras into one 
list and the adoption of a single base 
price to cover all these products 
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with proper differentials for the differ 
ent qualities of steel for special pur 
poses. Makers have ever since prices 
were fixed maintained that prices on 
these products should be made ac 
cording to their own classification 
and that they should be removed from 
the steel bar card. At present bands 
take the same price as steel bars, 2.90c 
Pittsburgh. It is asserted that hand 
made products in view of higher 
cost of production should be given a 


price over that asked for steel bars 


New Standards 


Proposed in Ferromanganese and 
Spiegel to Save Vessels 


New York, March 26—Government 
officials at Washington last week re 
quested that steps be taken to secure 
an immediate reduction in the number 
of manganese units in standard ferro 
manganese and spiegeleisen. As a 
result, it is expected that the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute shortly 
will take steps to have both pro 
ducers and consumers of these alloys 
recognize 70 per cent ferromanganese 
and 16 per cent spiegeleisen as stand 
ards for the remainder of the war 
This action is to increase the use of 
domestic manganese ore and reduce 
vessel requirements for bringing in 
foreign manganese ore. It is under- 
stood the new standards will not af 
fect old contracts. 

Active _ selling 
spiegeleisen market during the past 
week and fully 8000 tons of 16 per 
cent metal was sold, mostly for last 
half, with some for second quarter. 
The market on 16 per cent spiegel- 
eisen now is quoted at $70, furnace 

Several sales of ferromanganese for 
forward delivery have been made dur- 
ing the week. These included 1500 
tons to a Chicago consumer. The 
market for 80 per cent is firm at $250, 
delivered, for any shipment this year 
On some second quarter inquiries 


characterized the 


$275 was quoted. 

On 50 per cent ferrosilicon the 
market continues at $155, delivered, 
for contracts, and at $180 to $190 for 
spot shipment. 

Heavy selling of ferrotungsten for 
spot delivery developed during the 
past week. This business went at 
$2.20 to $2.30 at the furnace for 70 
per cent metal 

The furnace at Graham, Va., oper- 
ated by John B. Guernsey & Co., was 
blown in on ferromanganese March 
20. The output will be disposed of 
Marshall. 


by Edward E. 
Talk of Fixing Prices 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—Active inquiry 
exists for ferromanganese. A seller in 
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Pittsburgh sold 1000 tons to a nearby 
consumer for second quarter shipment 
at $250, delivered. The market for 50 


irregular 


per cent. ferrosilicon is 
Quotations for prompt delivery vary 
from $175 to $190, delivered. One 


maker is quoting $150, furnace, for last 


half. A number of sales of small lots 
of 20 per cent spiegeleisen have’ been 
made at $70, furnace, both for prompt 


and second quarter. In the event prices 


on the alloys named are fixed the levels 


at which sales have been made during 


the first quarter it is expected, will have 
ose established 


to be revised to meet tl 
by the government for second quarter 
delivery. Active inquiry exists for the 


lower grades of ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 


being in especially heavy demand 


Heavy Inquiry at Chicago 


March 2 Although there 


+ 


for standard 


Chicago, 


is heavy inquiry} 


manganese from the local stack, 


much is being sold as the ore situa 


continues serious It is under- 


considering 


tion 


stood the government is 


a plan to reduce the standard grad 
of 80 per cent ferromanganese by 
several’ points. It is probable that 
even with a reduction of the man- 
ganese content the price will remain 
the same or be high The present 
quotation appears to be $250, furnace 


Quoted by Wire Nail Makers to Gov- 
ernment in Competitive Bids 


this 
Friday by 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—Makers in 
bids 


the bureau of 


district in opened last 
engineering, war depart- 
30,000 kees of 
for shipment to France, quoted the level 


of $3.50 per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh, the 


ment, to furnish nails 


price recommended by the committee on 


iron and steel products of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. The fact that 
the war department had asked that 


competitive bids be submitted on these 


requirements apparently left makers free 


to name quotations above or below the 
price of $3.50 but manufacturers felt 
that they were obliged to adhere to the 
price recommended by the institute 


Distribution on this order is to be made 


within 15 days from the date of the 


opening of bids. If all makers quoted 


the same price, it is likely that awards 
will be made to those who are in a 
position to put their nails in kegs that 
require the least cargo space. Bids 


were opened today by the bureau ot 


supplies and accounts, navy department, 
40.000 kegs of 


basis of 


for approximately nails 


delivered price on the 


Pittsburgh, 


and a 
$3.50, 
these specifications by 
ers. Makers of wire and wire products 
are receiving more cars. 


again named in 


Pittsburgh 


was 
mak 
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Huge Shell Tonnage Near 


Understood Government About to Act on 3,500,000 Tons 


-Allies to 


Get 500.000 Tons—Allotments Are Settled 


New Y ork, March 27 Orders 1o! 
3,500,000 tons of shell steel for the 
second half will come up for actio1 


rding to re 


some time in April, acc: 

liable information. This will include 
£00,000 tons of shell bars and billets 
for the allies for shipment over th 
second half. The allotments to each 
mill for this latter tonnage are under- 


decided 
shi 1] 
second half also art 


Washington 


aiready to have been 


stood 
Domestic 
the 


upon requirements of 
steel for 


under consideration at 


No definite allotments have been de 
cided upon but it is expected that 
shellmakers will obtain their second 


1alf steel requirements from the mills 


which now are supplying 


Strip Buying Expected 


Mare h 26 


rolled Strip 


Pittsburgh, Manufacturers 


of cold 


buyers will come into the 


think that 
market 
Recommendations 


steel 
soon 
for second quarter: 


have been made to the President to 


continue the price of 6.50c, Pittsburgh, 
Stocks of con 


This 


true of aut 


for the second 


almost 


quarter 


sumers are exhausted 


appears to be especially 
Operations of mills are 


present those in this 


mobile makers 

irregular but at 
district are producing almost at capac 
ity. Unless they are able to secure more 


cars, they will be compelled to curtail 


output. 


Supply Shortage is Acute 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—Shorta of 
tonnages of billets and sheet bars con- 
tinues to be acute without any prospect 
of any marked change in the situation 
in the near future. Inquiries for ton- 
nages are numerous but makers have 
no offerings, and some of them would 
like to obtain sheet bars from yutside 
sources if that were possibl Pro- 


ducers of sheets and tin plate espe cially 


are anxions to get larger tonnages 


Receives Big Allotment 


25.—A 


steelmaker 


Philadelphia, March leading 


eastern Pennsylvania has 


been allotted an order by the authori 
ties at Washington for 10,000 to 15,000 


tons of rerolling billets which are 
o be exported to one of the allies 


With the 
ment 
ket here is at a 
operations during the 


exception of urgent gover 
tonnages, the semifinished mat 
standstill Due to 
their reduced 
last three or four months, 


fallen far 


: | 
steelmakers 


have behind on deliveries 
so that 


finished steel have suffered according- 


eastern consumers of semi 


j rhe situation as t supply has 
yt ecasea any ant the only sales 
ep ed are s ll nes irom niddle 
western mills. Operations at eastern 
steel plants have nproved so ° that 
some of them are running at 90 to 
100 per cent of capacity \ leading 
eastern steel undry is offering 10,000 
tons « arge forging ingots for April 
delivery 
vy ar DUY Ing 
In Cast Iron Pipe is Growing—Do- 
mestic Demand Poor 
New York, March 26—Cast iron 
pipe remains in fairly good demand 
in the east, due to the various activi 
ties of the government Inquiries 


size up to 2000 tons are 
Much of this 
plants, 


ranging in 
the 


terial is for 


before market ma 


explosive while 


some of it is tor purposes unknown 


For government work in Pennsylvania 


1000 tons are wanted Another lot of 
300 tons, involving 4, 6 and 8-inch 
pipe is for work at Governor's island 


tonnage is pending for 
Mechanicsville, N _ 
government. A lot 


\ fair-sized 
shipment to 
this also for the 
of 150 tons has been purchased by the 


Newark, 
dull 


government tor 
N. J. 


delivery at 


demand is 


Municipal 


Operations Are Heavier 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—Operations of 
pipe mills in this 
The A. M. Byers 
in Pittsburgh at capacity but is not 
Columbia, Pa., 
2 to 4 inches, 


district are heavier 


is running its mills 
operating its pipe mill at 
which produces sizes from 
owing to railroad embargoes in the east. 
This months behind 
in deliveries of small 
pipe. Active buying of lap 
} 


and steel pipe is being 


maker is about tw 
sizes of lap weld 
iron weld 
iron made by oil 
con 


in specifications tor 


country interests and there is a 


siderable increase 


butt weld grades, jobbers being more 


interested in getting supplies for 


builders. 


West Buying Little 


March 26 Absence of in- 


\_ hicag 


quiry for cast iron pipe continues and 
small tonnages which are asked for are 
much below usual siz Battle Creek, 
Mich., will open bids March 26 on 100 
to 300 tons and Niagara, Wis., the same 
day on 142 tons This letting was 
postponed from March 14. J. B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago, has been awarded 250 
tons for the city of Ft. Wayne, Ind 








Some Prices Cut for Next Quarter 


Basic Quotations Reduced $1, Bringing Bessemer Down $1.10—Prices on Scrap 
Lowered $1—New Schedule for Second Quarter Only— 


Washington, March 26. (By wire.)— 
President Wilson has approved the 
new sthedule of iron and steel prices 
for the quarter beginning April 1. 
After that date the maximum price 
on basic iron will be $32 instead of 
$33, thé present price; bessemer pig 
iron will be $35.26 instead of $36.30; 
with a reduction of $1 on the four 
base grades of scrap. Other prices 
as fixed previously for the first quar- 
ter of this year aré-reaffirmed. The 
cut in basic resulted from the impres- 
sion that the’ spread between this 
quotation’ and prices on semi-finished 
materials did ‘not permit producers 
of the latter product a sufficient mar- 
gin, 

The official price announcement fol- 


lows: The President today approved 
the recommendations of ‘the price 
fixing committee of the war .indus- 


tries board that maximum prices here- 


tofore fixed by the President upon 
recommendation of the board upon 
ore, coke, steel and steel products 


subject to revision on April 1, 1918, 
be continued in effect until July 1, 
1918. From April 1 to Julv 1, how- 
ever, the maximum price of basic pig 
iron is to be reduced from $33 to 
$32 per gross ton and the maximum 
price of scrap steel is to be reduced 
from $30 to $29 per gross ton. No 
new contracts calling for delivery of 
any of said commodities of articles 
on or after July 1, 1918, are to specify 
price unless coupled with clause mak- 
ing price subject to revision by any 
authorized United States government 
agency so that all deliveries after that 
date shall not exceed maximum price 
then in force although ordered or 
contracted for in meantime. It is 
expected that all manufacturers and 
producers will observe maximum 
prices now fixed. 

The President’s announcement dis- 
poses of the efforts made by the steel 
manufacturers to have prices set for 
a longer period than three months. 
The new schedule specifically applies 
to the second quarter only and will 
be reconsidered late in June. At that 
time. cost figures now being compared 
by the federal trade commission are 
expected to play a prominent part in 
the deliberations. 

The President’s action followed the 
recommendations of the price-fixing 
committee of the war industries board. 
The schedule approved by this com- 


Hearings Will be Held 


mittee had been widely discussed be- 
fore the President’s official announce- 
ment and had provoked little surprise. 
The impression had been general that 
certain reductions were coming. 


To Hold Continuous Hearings 


The almost simultaneous announce- 
ment by Robert S. Brookings, chari- 
man of the industries board’s price 
committee, that hearings would be 
held to receive requests, suggestions 
and complaints growing out of the 
government’s approval of maximum 
iron and steel prices, has aroused 
great interest. The committee’s action 
may result in disturbing the harmo- 


nious arrangement under which the 
government and the steel industry 
have been co-operating during the 


recent months. 


Want Hearings on Prices 


New York, March 27. (By wire.)— 
Price fixing committee of war indus- 
tries board has decided to conduct 
hearings to receive all requests, sug- 
gestions and complaints with reference 
to iron and steel maximum prices. 
Present plans are.to continue these 
hearings as long as government prices 
prevail. 

Leaders in steel industry feel that 
this method of procedure will lead 
ultimately to much confusion and 
will jeopardize continuation of orderly 
and harmonious arrangement by which 
iron and steel industry is now co-oper- 
ating with government. 


Favors 90-Day Plan 


Efforts to get the war industries 
board’s new price committee to rec- 
ommend that the prices be continued 
for two quarters or longer failed, 
members of the committee using some 
of the arguments advanced by the 
steel men for that concession. The 
steel manufacturers had argued that 
higher costs, still mounting, should 
assure present prices at least for the 
next three months. When the request 
for a longer’ contract period was 
made, the committee said that prices 
longer than three months might work 
a hardship on the industry, possibly 
having to sell at less than cost. 


Treatment Pleases 


It is understood that the majority 
of the steel men who attended the 


conference last week left Washington 
satisfied with the decision of the price 
committee. It is reported many oi 
them were pleased with the treatment 
given them by the government. Some 
of the smaller manufacturers are said 
to have been disappointed that the 
pig iron and scrap prices weré not 
cut deeper, but on the other hand, 
the pig iron and scrap men were, in 
some instances, displeased with the 
small cuts that were made. The com- 
mittee, however, is said to feel that 
it made a good showing, especiaily 
as regards the cut in scrap. It is 
known that some members of the 
committee favored even sharper de- 
clines. 

Much of the time of the conference 
was spent in a full discussion of the 
steel industry, which included a gen- 
eral survey of costs, labor, materials, 
transportation, priorities, production, 
demands, etc. The government was 
again given assurance that the steel 
production of the country would meet 
requirements provided the industry 
is given all the co-operation possible 
in obtaining raw materials and cars. 


Government Officials Who Attended 


Robert S. Brookings, chairman of 
the committee, presided. Chairman 
Baruch of the war board, member 
ex officio of the committee, attended, 
as did John Hancock, paymaster, the 
navy’s bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts; Brig. Gen. P. E. Pierce, rep- 
resenting the army; F. W. Taussig, 
chairman, the federal tariff commis- 
sion; and Hugh Frayne, labor’s rep- 


resentative on the war industries 
board. Dr. H. A. Garfield, fuel ad- 
ministrator, was unable to attend, 


but he was represented by Warren S. 
LBlauvelt, coke director, and William 
B. Colver, mémber, attended for 
William }. ‘Harris, chairman of the 
federal trade comniission. The other 
civilian member, succeeding Judge R. 
S. Lovett, has not yet been appointed. 

J: -Leonard Replogle, director of 
steel supply, and H. H. Barbour, 
chairman of the priorities’ rating com- 
tnittee, also attended. S. R: Fuller, in 
charge of steel matters for the bureau 
of supplies and accounts, attended 
with Paymaster Hancock and Francis 
Walker and M. W. Wooster, investi- 
gators for the federal trade commission, 
attended with Commissioner Colver. 
Jay C. MacLauchlan, handling pig iron 
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questions for Director Replogle, also 
was present at the conference. 
Manufacturers Who Attended 

The steel manufacturers who at- 
tended included: Judge E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp.; James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corp.; A. C. 
Dinkey, president of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co.; E. G. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.; H. G. Dalton, Pickands, Mather 
& Co.; J. A. Burden, president of the 
Burden Iron Co.; E. A. S. Clarke, 
president of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co.; John A. Topping, chairman of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co.; W. L. 
King, vice president of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co.; L. E. Block, presi- 
dent of the Inland Steel Co.; James 
A. Campbell, president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; James B. 
Bonner, vice chairman of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute’s sub- 
committee on steel distribution; F. J. 
Hall, vice president of the Central 
Iron & Steel Co.; J. S. Reynders, 
president of the American Tube & 
Stamping Co.; J. M. Reeves, president 
of the Phoenix Iron Co.; B. L. Som- 
ners, secretary-treasurer of the 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; J. G. 
Deericks, general manager of sales, 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co.; and D. P. 
Bennett, vice president, the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. 

At a meeting with the ferroalloys 
committee which immediately followed 
the steel price conference, at which 
ferroalloy production was discussed, 
Messrs. Farrell, Clarke, Grace, A. A. 
Fowler, E. J. Lavino, A. D. Ledoux, 
Frank Samuel, E. M. Price and F. W. 
White, were present. 


Pittsburgh Finds Changes 
About as Expected 


Pittsburgh, March 27.—Disappoint- 
ment has been expressed by some of 
the merchant furnace interests that 
the government has reduced the price 
of bessemer and basic iron while oth- 
ers say they are satisfied with the 
change. The recommendations have 
caused no surprise and they are so 
limited that they therefore do not call 
for a sweeping realignment in the 
industry is a source of relief to the 
trade. It is understood that the chief 
reason for the reduction in basic iron 
was the insistent complaints made by 
certain producers of plates, that the 
price of 3.25c, Pittsburgh, was too 
low and that it would either have to 
be increased or basic reduced. The 
price of bessemer iron was reduced 
in order to maintain the previously 
established differential of 10 per cent. 
The price of $33 on No. 2 foundry 
was allowed to stand apparently be- 
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cause it more nearly represents the 
differential that has existed in the past 
under trade custom. It now becomes 
$1 higher than the price of basic. It 
is pointed out that foundry iron can- 
not be produced in as large quanti- 
ties in given furnaces as can basic. 
Moreover, foundry iron is sold in 
relatively small lots, whereas basic 
is marketed in heavy tonnages which 
calls for much less handling and dis- 
tribution costs. Large tonnages of 
both bessemer and basic have been 
sold during the first quarter, but will 
not be delivered until after April 1 
The price on these undelivered ton- 
nages automatically will be reduced 
to the new levels. 


There is a difference of opinion as 
to the market effect of the new price 
declaration. Some authorities believe 
it will bring out new inquiries for 
both iron and steel. So far as pig 
iron itself is concerned, the market 
here is well cleaned up, although 
some furnaces which have not com- 
mitted themselves for the entire last 
half, it is claimed, now may be will- 
ing to do so. Some lines of steel are 
open to new business, including cold- 
rolled strip steel, steel bars, standard 
railroad spikes and barbed wire and 
nails, although buyers have been as- 
sured right along that they would be 
given tonnages at government prices 
existing at the time .of shipment 


Iron Shortage 


Being Felt by Valley Steelmakers— 
Operations Slightly Improved 


Youngstown, O., March 27.—Oper- 
ating conditions in this and the Great- 
er Pittsburgh districts is slightly im- 
proved, although far below the nor- 
mal output. Reports show that coke 
ovens are operating at 93 per cent 
capacity, blast furnaces at 92 per 
cent, open-hearths at 88 per cent, 
and bessemer plants at 85 per cent. 
Some blast-furnace managers state 
the reason for not making a better 


showing in operation is that they 
have not as yet been successful in 
getting their furnaces to take the 


usual volume of wind; others report 
either a shortage of coking coal due 
to the car situation or retarded coke 
shipments. Operators of bessemer 
plants say that a shortage of pig iron 
has greatly hampered their output. 
Various steel commodities piled in 
the yards of the. steel companies in 
this district totals 38,000 tons. Half 
of this tonnage is stocked on account 
of the existing embargoes, and hali 
on account of the shortage of cars. 
A large per cent of the steel is war 


inaterial, 


773 


More Difficulty 


Is Experienced by Consumers in Ob- 
taining Sheet Tonnages 


Youngstown, O., March 27.—Nearly 
all sheet mills are operating in this 
district and the output is estimated 
at 85 per cent. Box cars are still 
scarce and mill managers are experi- 
encing trouble in making shipments. 
Consumers are still clamoring for all 
grades of sheets but find them hard to 
get under two’ months’ delivery. One 
producer states his books are already 
closed for second quarter. The, mills 
are heavy burdened with government 
business, the nature of which is mostly 
galvanized. However, light tonnages 
of cold-rolled black sheets have been 
bought by the: government and will 
be used for: powder containers. One 
producer has a tonnage of this mate- 
rial going through his mills now. 
One mill took on 75 toms.of galvan- 
ized business for the government this 
past week; while tonnages ranging 
from 100 to 400 were booked by 
another mill. 


Operations Are Poor 


Pittsburgh, March 26.—Operations 
of sheet mills in this district are pro- 
ceeding at a low and somewhat irreg- 
ular rate. Makers are suffering from 
a shortage of sheet bars and cars. 
Great piles of stocks have been stored 
and are awaiting shipment, some of 
the tonnage being for the govern- 
ment. There does not appear to be 
any sign of any marked improve- 
ment in the car and steel supply in 
the near future. Sheet mills have 
been compelled to suffer in order that 
other lines may be supplied as freely 
as possible with cars and steel. Mak- 
ers of sheets have heavy government 
bookings and it is understood that 
just at this time their output is de- 
voted largely to this business. No 
new business is being taken from 
domestic consumers. Allotments for 
this trade were made early in the 
year for first half business on black 
and blue annealed sheets and for 
first quarter business on galvanized 
sheets. 


Dormant Demand Heavy 


Chicago, March 26.—Although com- 
paratively little inquiry from domestic 
users of steel sheets is being received 
by western mills, indications are that 
a strong need for further supply exists 
in many lines which would come out if 
consumers were not satisfied of their 
inability to place it on mill books. The 
situation appears to be quiet and de- 
mand small except on the part of 
exporters though consumers really are 
in need of further supply. 
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Wants Much Ship Tonnage 


Submarine Boat Corp. to Ask for 100,000 Tons of Fabricated Steel— 
Bethlehem Seeks Tonnage—Boston Development Large 


Philadelphia, March 25.—The Sub- 
marine Boat Corp. is about to request 
bids on 100,000 
of fabricated 


to the tonnage it placed a couple of 


approximately tons 


ship steel in addition 


months ago. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. also requires some 10.000 to 
15,000 tons of ship shapes to be used 


in vessel construction The struc 


tural market again is exceedingly quiet 


here. The only award of any con- 
sequence is 600 tons for a boat shop 
at the League Island navy yard. Some 
railroad bridge tonnage has been 


placed but it was of insignificant 
total. Fair 


shapes are being placed by fabricators 


sized orders for plain 


in connection with government work 
The Belmont Works 


an order for an additional 20 hangars 
making a to- 


[Iron has taken 
for erection in France, 
tal of 40 to this 
for additional hangars are in contem 


fabricator. Orders 


plation, but at the present rate of 


action it will require many months 


before the entire 2500, originally con 


templated, are placed The govern- 
ment contemplates building a pier 
and warehouses on the water front 


here similar to the development at 


but plans have not yet as- 


J 
Boston, 


sumed definite form 
Terminal Tonnage Large 

New York, March 26.—Much spec- 
ulation prevails in the eastern struc- 
tural market at this tmme as to the 
steel requirements of the proposed 
government terminal to be erected in 
Boston. Recently new plans have 
been considered regarding the main 
warehouse, which call for all-steel 
instead of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. As a result, about 35,000 
tons of additional steel may be re 
quired. There still is a belief among 
some fabricators, however, that the 
original plan will be carried out, in- 
asmuch as developments along that 


line have reached such an advanced 
stage. It appears to be an established 
fact, though, that the pier sheds will 


inquiries 
Other 


require 8300 tons, although 


as yet have not been issued 


auxiliary buildings, it is believed, will 
be constructed of reinforced concrete 
The Boston terminal, will 


approximately $20,000,000, will be the 


which cost 


first of several to be erected along 
Atlantic 
this 


concrete, 


coast It is understood 
still 
others 


Current 


the 
that 
erected of 
be of all-steel 
structural demand is relatively small, 


terminal may be 
the 


construction. 


while 
will 


the bulk of buying being for govern- 
ment account. 

Government Orders Are Heavy 
March 206. 


various kinds are being 


Pittsburgh, Heavy govern- 
ment orders of 


placed with fabricators whose operations 


are devoted almost entirely to this kind 
of business. Better supplies of cars are 
being received by structural mills and 


this has allowed them to increase opera- 


tions and to make larger shipments. 


The domestic market is extremely dull. 


Attractive Orders Declined 


March 26—Various in- 


for plain 


Cleveland, 


quiries of good size struc 


tural shapes have been current in 
this district during the past week 
These mainly have been for stock or 
manufacturing purposes, as few new 
building projects are coming out. One 
lot called for 2700 tons, another for 
800 tons and the third for about 500 
tons. Though the specifications were 
very attractive and the deliveries were 


made subject to mill convenience, few 
of the producers have shown any in- 
terest in this Some of tl 


business he 
important 


more interests decline to 


quote because their supply of steel is 


engaged far ahead and they are an 


ticipating heavy additional government 


orders Some government contracts 


tonnage will prob 


the 


involving a large 


ably be closed within next two 


Ww eek Ss. 


West Builds Little 


March 26. 
material is 
for shipbuilding 
comparatively little is 
The largest tonnage placed in 
recently involves 835 tons for an agricul- 
state of California 


Demand for steel 


below 


Chicago, 


structural much par 


and except purposes 


required. 
the 


being 
west 


1 
+ 


tural pavilion for the 
at Sacramento, which will be -fabricated 
by the Central Iron Works. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Agricultural pav 1 for tate ‘ Ca nie 
t Sacramento ( 83 t s (er 
Iron Works 

Addition to Mills building tor the Mills 
Estate, Inc., at San Francisco, ] 5 tk 
to Caltorm Steel ( 


Additiénal material for power 
City, Mo., 119 tons, t 
nt explosive pla 
tons, to An 
chemical plant at Sautville, Va., 
McClintic-Marshall Cc 


Tenn., 6000 
Government 


S00 tons, to 


Government explosive plant os rle t 
W. Va., 1000 tons, to Nashville Brid ( 

A dditi to t plant the Sing« Mig 
( Elizabet me ty ( toms, to the Fer 
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guson Iron & Steel Co., through the Austin 
aan. | leveland, general contract 

B ! it Philadelphi navy y a 
tons, to McClintic-Marshall ( 

Cwenty ry gars to 
Frar tons t B t Is W 

Building quarterm ‘ er t 
nent at San Antor Tex t t 
dep lent ric s 

Warel $ ‘ A exped 

ry es a Fr t I be 


t New Ik ey, It I I t 
Addition t I I ( B 
{ ppe { s | 
Westir se, Cl K & ¢ 
Marine railway t Bostor 1 ¢ t 
tons l p ling 
A y Nx y 
ry ‘ arke 
Ad t tl t e | l \ 
Prod s Buff R 
taken 
Ss st Tt __ gover ent it W 
t ] Bids b 
Lift lge for Boston d A y fai id, 
6! s, bids being taken. 
Building for quartermaster gene l’s l part 
met t B t s be tah 
I ‘ } ¢ ( itra R New 
Je y t Te y ( = I 
bei take 
( 1 « rut y Wr 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Eng B ( 
( s t [4% l¢ 
pe S 
\ t H Imy N York 
t 1 ! ei! 


Se ee ae 
Lake Wre irade 


To be Discussed at Meeting in Cleve- 
land Next Week 


March 26 Active 
the 
ment of a sufficient supply of iron ore 
lakes 


upon 


Cleveland, steps 


are being taken to insure move 


this year with a 
the 


supervision over the 


on the mini- 


mum tax transportation fa 


cilities General 


trade will be in the hands of a cen- 
tral 
insight into all phases of the problem, 
will be held at the Hollen 
Cleveland, at 10 o’clock 
April 2. The meet 


to secure a full at 


committee To secure a clearer 
a meeting 
hotel, 


Tuesday morning, 


den 
ing is designed 
representatives of all in 
the 


tendance of 


involved in ore trade 
Smith, 

the 
institute 


and lake transportation 


terests 

‘X 
railroads for 
the 
iron ore 
to estimate the 
the railroads will be expected to han 


regional director of 


eastern district, re 
quested committee on 
pig iron, 
tonnage of ore which 


dle during the 1918 navigation season. 


The committee immediately issued 


the call for a general meeting of rep 
resentatives of the railroads, vessels, 
coal shippers. and ore shippers and 
consumers At the meeting a free 
discussion will be sought in order to 
determine the best methods for hand 
ling the ore so that consumers will 


be amply supplied with the lightest 
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strain upon the railroads. Ore con by President Wilson, an allotment of Will Cammandear 
sumers, whether handling ore over orders for railroad equipment has not W SEE NU aunnenens , 
their own docks or over railroad ter as yet been made by the administra- Tip Pilate Output, in Near Future 
minals, are specifically requested to tion Action in this direction, how Makers Believe ) 


attend the meeting. ever, is being expected almost daily 
Ore prices for 1918 will be the same’ Simultaneously with the signing Young wt sarcn = 64 


as the 1917 figures, according to the the bill by the President General ports are current that the government 
impression generally held by the ore Director McAd issued an order May commandeer the producti f 
rT a . ‘ 1! +* * 17 , +} . > , 
trade. The result of the meeting at that the construction of new lines, or aul nilis e ar future Phis 
Washington last week at which prices’ the extension of present facilities dur means there | r » tin plate avail 
for the second quarter of this year ing the rest of the war mav be under ible f ' ssent s and that the e1 
were discussed, is believed to have taken only with the approval of the tre output he Is will be use 
led to the reaffirming of last year’s administration Buying at the pre food containers til an ample 
quotations This action was not sur ent time continues exceedingly dull. supply s available to care for this 
prising to the ore trade Failure, Included in the few orders to be years need n plate makers hers 
however, to set ore prices for a placed recently tl ot the Guanta ce eCApet £ ur ler » be 
longer period than the next quarter namo & Western railroad involving ssued at t Mills are still 
is disappointing as the ore trade al 25 steel frame box cars This busi handicapped g plate hip 
ways has been operated on a 12 ness was placed with the Americar ments n a int f the box car 
month basis. The bulk of the ore Car & Foundry Co. It is reported sShortag: One valley producer which 
tonnage for this year has either been that the Birmingham Southern rail- had x cars in his yard waiting 
. ‘ ‘ ; + 1 ; 
contracted for or placed under reserv road is in the market for 20 freight ed, rece a gover! ul 
ation with the price subject to change’ cars rder requesting to free the irs 
in line with the action of an author May Fix Rail Price so they could be forwarded to a neat 
ized federal agency yy sta " ( with { stuffs 
dae ' ] i | 
Pittsburg Mari 2¢ r demand bound France [The mills have 
Ch ae AP Q » of Ree — for light rails Ss coming t makers in fair “Hnn! ‘ nico tin n | nad nd 
z£nrome re at r1ecord : = — . a , SsuPP!) P+S es vn and a 
+} ] e306 - ; " ‘ ‘ 
mis ¢ ri and a G deliveries are report that they have not had any 
lew ’ ar arch > ves . 1 ; 1 ’ , P . F 
New York March 26 Prices on eing mad¢ n tnis business Chi mills lle n account ol any ti 
chrome ore have ascended to record market for standard rails is dull and shortage Shipments of pig tin 
breaking height Several thousand makers are not yet quoting for 1919 New York continue to arrive at intet 
tons of new Caledonian chrome ort delivery It is understood that when vals but in slightly decreased amounts 
¢ = 134 = 1d c? 4] aaieatmeaiiaainal ‘ 1 { : , 
or highest quality ave sola at dz le governmen comes i! the market, The pt uctior ot tin plate in this 
2 ; ~ 3 } on . - re +? ‘ ' ‘ ] ’ ? " + ; 1" 
per unit, c.if. seaboard This ore as it is expected soon in conne n district wi ‘e increased about 600. 
which contains around 55 per cen with its railroad building program, i 000 base boxes annually by the eight 
chromite, was sold only a few months’ will take lars tonna f standard mills of the Liberty Steel Co. These 
AD 
ago at around $1.25 per unit. Con rails and fix a price em Mill ‘ abated e exnected ¢ e placed 
siderable tonnage of new Caledonian are holding themselves in readiness t : ear PS a ER, “ys? 
chrome ore now is being offered take car f this business prompt] i isi 
c.i.f. Pacific coast at a pric equivalent The market for standard ikes ; m 
to about $2 per unit delivered in the active and rdet t ] } nall 1 Cut Warehouse Supplies 
east. It is expect that additional are rather numerous Maker ha , :, a 
- . Mprein,. ‘ ee . ae , ; Pittsburel Mar 1 26 \ better sup 
offerings of foreign chrome ore wil een giving prompt d n standard : “ger ' 
‘ , 4 , . , , . D ot cars 18 aval ible to makers ol 
invoive very little tonnage tor some spikes ut now arf©rt¢ mp Ie | to deter , , , , . 
; ‘ . , ‘ ‘ . tin plate and during the past week 
time to come since efforts to mak¢ ipments Irom six t eignt weeks : . 
; : : , , ' son plants received their entire al 
arrangements for ships to bring in the Pressing demand ell made f . 
. , , ; nt and others were able to 
re have not met with encouragement small spikes and’ comes chiefly fron - 4] 
, mre their entire reauirements 
iobbers. Some makers are entirely ut —_ cement , 
otment of cars is based on capacity 


; . ae is 3 ee at rr ; Pca Sy it has not been meeting the entire 
Many Locomotives _ thers are taking small Ce- requirements of producers to’ taki 


their output and at the same 


Virtually Arranged for by Government The Pressed Steel Car has taker ie OF 
re "7 ] } +} 


nr iis St¢ cl 5 
—The Expected Distribution 50 tank cars for the Canadia overt ~~. ¢ , On SOCKS <i 
— snd 100 . , i \ ave piled (Operations are well over 
. 5 - < i i OQdICs ‘ 
New York, March 25.—Present Steel & W ( 90 pe nt of capacity During the 
Cal tec r \ ire . 


1 
t some makers 


plans of the government are to plac: past week 1oWweVE 

orders for 3000 locomotives to be Mill Deliveries Slow received a sufficient supply of 

delivered in time to aid in preventing ca March 2 ' cars to take care of both situations 
sil 2) in ‘ unt I 


traffic congestion in this country next . a Se Pe ee | and as a result th re some plants 


winter. It is expected 1200 will b sal for war. ourposes. mills are not Which have .elmost catirely cleaned 
made by the Baldwin Loacomotive saat - . “ile en aieel fastenings at UP stocks they had piled in wart 
Works, 1200 by the American Loco take anit : and - - aie ' seal a ds houses Improvement in shipments 
motive Co. and the remaining 600 by f railroads and the tuation begins was made throughout the industry 
the Lima Locomotive Co. and other 2.46 4 serious aspect \ haem ind prospects are for a continuation 
builders ders for 1918 delivery, rail makers are Of this betterment Operations aré 
The Baltimore & Ohio has placed jane to divert suf nt steel from devoted almost wholly to require 
an order with the Jones & Laughlin plates and shell rounds to keep their ments in connection with the food 
Steel Co. for 1400 kegs of spikes mills busv and meet obligations on these conservation program Some in 
Await Government Orders contracts. No inquiry for railroad cars quiries ne ning from South Amer 

‘s¢ now current and nothing definite is ica, but this business is not being 

t nr t ow t ressing characte 


New York. March 26—Although heard relative to the government's p iker 
the railroad bill has been signed posed order f . 


if 
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High Wages 
In Shipyards for Experienced Men 
Justified by Manager Piez 


Indianapolis, March 26.—A defense 
of the attitude of the Emergency 
Fleet corporation toward labor was 
made by Charles Piez, vice president 
and general manager of the corpora- 
tion, in an address before the Indian- 
apolis branch of the National Metal 
Trades association last night. He de- 
clared that the decision of the corpo- 
ration to pay wages that were so 
generous as to attract inexperienced 
workers into the shipyards not only 
is justified, but is wise, in view of the 
prime need for tonnage to meet the 
demands of war. 

“Now 300,000 skilled men actuated 
by a loyal purpose will turn out be- 


tween 6,000, and 7,000,000 dead- 
weight tons @@f shipping per annum,” 
he said; “bij} that number of half- 


skilled labore#@* will turn out barely 
half that production, necessitating 
either a corresponding reducing of 
our expected output or a vast exten- 
sion of shipyard facilities. The state- 
ment that high wages reduce rather 
than increase output, in my opinion, 
cannot be substantiated. The present 
administration stands firmly com- 
mitted to a basic day of eight hours. 
The application of the 8-hour day is 
being very widely extended and my 
suggestion is to those employers who 
are still working on a 10-hour day 
basis, that they had better begin an 
immediate reduction of hours on 
straight time and to adjust them- 
selves promptly to the inevitable. 

“Concerning the charge that we are 
playing into the hands of the unions, 
let me say that wage adjustment agree- 
ment under which the shipyard workers 
are operating has been, on the whole, a 
most effective instrument in adjust- 
ing labor disputes and in preventing 
walkouts and _ strikes. That the 
unions are extending their member- 
ship cannot be denied, but they are 
doing this much as a manufacturer 
extends his business during periods 
of extreme business activity. The 
Fleet corporation stands firmly by 
the principle that an equal opportun- 
ity should be extended to all. 

“That the wage policy adopted by 
the Fleet corporation should prove 
embarrassing to industry is regret- 
table, but if industry will look on this 
wage increase as a war measure in- 
tended to attract workers to the 
most essential part of the war pro- 
gram, and will bear it in the same 
philosophic spirit in which it bore 
the draft, it will find that the burden 
will be only temporary.” 

Mr. Piez said that he did not want 
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to be understood to be in opposition 
to wage increases in general. He de- 
clared imtlustry has enjoyed prosper- 
ity for two years, and he asked if 
employers have given employes a fair 
share of the prosperity. He said 
labor is going to insist on a fairer 
distribution of the fruits of industry. 


Enters Engineering Field 


Organized by three former mem- 
bers of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co.’s organization in Cleveland, the 
Hulett-Boyd Co., with offices at 301- 
303 Union building, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated under the Ohio 
state laws with a capitalization of $50,- 
000. The new concern is paying par- 
ticular attention to the engineering 
and contracting field and among other 
projects it already is busily engaged 
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on work in connection with crane 
and pier equipment for the Submarine 
Boat Corp., which is building the gov- 
ernment shipyard at Newark Bay, 
N. J. The company will specialize in 
dock equipment work, in ore and coal 
storage yard machinery and other 
heavy machinery. G. H. Hulett, in- 
ventor of the Hulett ore unloader and 
car dumper, and formerly vice presi 
dent of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., is chairman of the board and 
vice president. - His Frank E. 
Hulett, affiliated with Wellman 
company for about 20 most 
recently as engineer in charge of coal- 
handling equipment, is president 
C. A. Boyd, connected with the same 
company for the last 12 years and 
who for some time prior to his resig- 
nation, was works manager, is like- 
wise vice president 


son, 
the 
years, 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper Lead 





26.—The New York 
influence of the big 
previous big 
figure out 


York, March 
trade has felt the 
Whereas, on 
were wont to 
the amoynt of metal being consumed in the 
heavy bombardments, the appalling loss of 
life and the weighing in the balance 
in this crisis have repressed activity even to 
than in recent dull 

noticeably scarce 
which has been in lively 
Speculation has 
the metal markets 


New 
metal 
German drive. 


pushes statisticians 


issues 


a narrower scale weeks. 
Inquiries have 

week, even for tin, 
heretofore. 


from 


been this 


demand largely 
been eliminated 
brokers and dealers are 
very limited extent in the distribution of 
metals, as with previous years. 
The government distribution of cop- 
per, tin and aluminum, among the major non- 
metals. The lead producers are sell- 
bulk of their output to the 
disposing of 
hands. 


and 
figuring only to a 


compared 
controls 


ferrous 
ing the 
ment and are 
metal through 
spelter is so light that there is 
on the part either of producers or 
hands. Consumption of antimony continues 
apparently light, while stocks are large. All 
in all, the New York metal trade is passing 
through the hardest time in Several 
smaller brokers have shut up shops and some 
of the larger have cut down their office forces. 
downward last 


govern- 
exceedingly little 
Demand for 
little activity 


second 


second 


years. 


Spelter prices were driven 
week from the level at 7.50c, St. Louis, at 
which they had been pegged for some time, 


when one large producer pressed sales heavily. 
In the course of a few days they dropped to 
7.25c, St. Louis, for prompt, March, April and 
May shipment, and metal might have been 
obtained at»evam as low as 7.12%c. This is 
the lowest levefthe spelter market has reached 
in three years, The government continues 
to take good Siz@d -donnages of high grade 
the fixed "price of 12c, St. Louis, 
sold up about a month 


spelter at 
and producers are 
ahead. 


The 


Co. at 


lead smelter of the St. Joseph Lead 
Herculaneum, Mo., has 


than a week because of 


been closed 


for more labor 


Spelter Tin 


troubles. This smelter produces about 20 per 
cent of the country’s lead output and un 
doubtedly if its closing is prolonged the 


the diminished output. At 
present the market is quiet, with 
supplying a large part of their output to the 


government, pushing 


market will reflect 


producers 


sellers are not 
Production 
better traffic 
New York 


while 
sales to the general trade. gen 
erally has been 
conditions and 
the West have eased the situation 
in the East. Independent producers are shad 
ing the leading interest’s quotation, asking as 
low as 7.12%4c, New York, for prompt, March, 
April and May shipment. Spot is quoted 
7.50c to 7.60c, New York. 
The tin market has been extremely excited, 
scarcity of supplies 


improved with 


arrivals of cars at 


from spot 


demand to 
offerings of 


with heavy 
Practically no 
reported. On lots of 
87c to 90c, New York, is being 
nese No. 1 and other grades of 99 per 
tin are quoted 87c. No quotations on Straits 
shipment from Singapore are r 
March from 


spot Straits are 


occasional Banca from 
done. Chi 


cent 


for future 


ported. Chinese for shipment 
China is quoted 78.50c to 79c, c. i. f., New 
York; April shipment, 77c. Banca for March 


shipment from Batavia is quoted about 81 
The aluminum market has become generally 

adjusted to the government fixed maximums 

and there have been few reports of violations 


The maximum price for 98 to 99 per cent 
aluminum in 50 ton lots is 32c 
Some of the larger copper producers have 


sold up their output until June 1, but one or 
two continue to accept business. On June 1 
the present price agreement of 23.50c for car 
load lots expires and the trade generally feels 
that if there is any revision it will be upward 
Consequently many consumers have been led 
to cover their requirements until that 
However, no scarcity of copper is apparent 

Antimony in a 25-ton lot sold today at 12 
67%4c, New York. Some sales were made in 
50-ton lots at 12.50c, New York, 
Holders generally have been asking 
duty paid, New York 


date 


recently 
about 13¢c, 














Velocity Measured by Impact Tube 


Discussion of Fundamental Principles and Proper Arrangements for Actual Tests— 
This Apparatus is Applicable for Measuring Pipe Pressure or Flow of 
Fluids—Venturi Meter Computations Needless 


ELOCITY of gases or liquids 
\ in pipes or tubes is determined, 

mathematically, from the static 
and total pressures of the substance 
under consideration. These pressures 
are obtained by means of the well- 
known pitot tube which consists of a 
central portion called an “impact tube” 
pointed downstream, surrounded by a 
chamber in which are openings for 
obtaining static pressure. Properly 
calibrated static openings in a prop- 
erly smooth jet give exactly the same 
readings as are given by a static 
pressure hole in the pipe wall where 


fluid flow is being measured. Thereare 
a number of positive advantages 
gained by discarding the common 


pitot tube, and using instead an im- 


pact tube and a static hole in the 
pipe wall. 
The impact tube is valuable for 


many other purposes, both for incom- 
pressible fluids and for compressible 
fluids at high velocities. An impact 
tube can be used instead of a static 
pressure hole, in the pipe preceding 
a venturi meter or in an orifice dis- 
charging into atmosphere, in order to 
take account of the 
initial velocity head; or it can be 
used to traverse the jet issuing from 
an orifice and so give absolute calibra- 


automatically 


presented before the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
author, Sanford A. Moss, is engineer, turbine 
research department, General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass 


From a paper 


BY SANFORD A. MOSS 


coefficient, without 


volume by 


and velocity 
actual measurement of 
means of tanks, weirs, gas holders, etc. 

The impact-tube law which covers 
all cases is that “the impact tube per- 
fectly converts velocity into pressure,” 


tion 


so that the pressure shown by the 
impact tube is exactly the pressure 
which will produce, with theoretical 


adiabatic flow, the actual velocity of 
the stream in which the impact tube 
is inserted. 

The impact tube as a part of the 
pitot tube is well known as a means 
for measuring flow of fluids. When 
used as a separate instrument, it is a 
much more valuable apparatus, and 
has not received the attention it de- 
serves. 


Accuracy of Pitot Tube 


The common form of pitot tube is 
a double-walled tube consisting of 
an impact tube pointed downstream 
surrounded by a chamber with open- 
ings for determining the- static pres- 
sure. It is asserted that the impact 
portion of this tube gives reliable re- 
sults, regardless of its shape. The 
static holes give very indefinite results 
and the shapes and of all of 
the parts have influence on the static 
readings. 

Static pressure is determined by a 
hole in the wall of a surface parallel 
to the fluid flow. Reliance cannot be 
placed upon readings with an impact 


sizes 


tube, or any of the common forms 
of pitot tube, unless the instrument 
is inserted at a point where the stream 
is uniform. Ten to 20 diameters of 
straight pipe should precede the tube 
and about five diameters should suc- 
ceed it. Hence, if we have a pitot 
tube which measures true static pres- 
sure, and a uniform jet, the static 
readings at every point across the 
pipe section are the same as would be 
given by a static hole in the pipe wall. 
Any measurements made by a plain 
impact tube in conjunction with a 
static hole in the pipe wall will give 
results identical with those given by 
an accurate form of pitot tube. 

That an accurate form of pitot tube 
takes account of any slight variation 
there may be in static pressure from 
one side of a pipe to another when 
a traverse is made across the pipe, is 
not a fact. If there is any difference 
in the static pressure across the pipe 
section, the streams will not flow 
parallel to the pipe walls, but at 
various angles. Parallel flow in a 
pipe is only possible when the static 
pressure is absolutely the same at all 
parts of a section perpendicular to 
the stream. Therefore, if there is 
variation in the static pressure the 
stream angles will be such that even 
an accurate form of pitot tube will 
give erroneous results. The pitot tube 
offers no advantage over the combina- 


tion of an impact tube and a static 
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FIG. 1—CONSTANCY OF IMPACT PRES- FIG. 2—EQUALITY OF IMPACT PRES- FIG. 3—VELOCITY HEAD SHOWN BY 
SURE OF AN ORIFICE SURE IN PIPE AND JET DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PIPE 
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FIG. 4—SINGLE STATIC HOLE IN PIPE FIG. 5—RING OF STATIC HOLES IN 
WALL PIPE WALL 

hole in the pipe wall. It is much say, the velocity of the fluid in front 


easier to make a reliable static hole 
in the pipe wall than it is to make 
a reliable static hole in the pipe wall 
than it is to make a reliable static 
hole in the pitot tube. The usual 
trouble with pitot-tube static openings 
is that they give too low a reading 
for static pressure. This increases the 
small differential reading between im- 
pact and static sides and indicates a 
quantity larger than actually exists. 

All of the foregoing refers to the 
common form of pitot tube, consisting 
of an impact opening and one or more 
static openings in the side walls im- 
mediately adjacent. Such a tube is 
used to determine the flow in a pipe 
by means of a traverse across the 
stream, readings being taken at each 
of a number of different points. There 
are several forms of nozzle plugs, 
special pitot tubes, etc., which provide 
a number of holes completely across 
a jet. Some of these are said to aver- 
age the velocities and static pressures 
in an irregular jet, automatically de- 
termining the flow at a single reading. 
The writer has had no experience in 
the use of such instruments for ac- 
curate work and this paper does not 
discuss them. 


Law of Impact Tube 


between 
pressure 


The law of the relation 
velocity and the differential 
(difference between the readings of an 
impact opening and a true static open- 
ing) is well known for the case of 
incompressible fluids or cases where the 
compressibility effect is negligible, such 
as air and steam at comparatively low 
velocities. This law is usually given in 
the form V =V2gh, where V is the 
velocity in feet per second, and A is 
the height, in feet, of a column of the 
fluid in question having a pressure equal 
to the differential pressure. 

The use of the impact tube is by 
no means restricted to cases where 
the foregoing formula applies. High 
velocities with compressible fluids can 
be measured accurately if the com- 
plete law is used. This law is that 
the impact tube perfectly converts 
velocity into pressure. That is to 


that 
theo- 


tube is exactly 
would be produced by 
retical adiabatic flow from a _ region 
where the absolute pressure is that 
shown by the impact tube, to a 
region where the absolute pressure 
is the static pressure. We may use 
the theoretical thermodynamic formu- 
lae for adiabatic flow through orifices 
deduced with the assumption that the 
initial velocity in the pipe preceding 
the orifice is practically zero. This 
law holds for steam, air, afl gases, 
and liquids. 

The flow of a gas thus computed 
by the thermodynamic laws for adia- 
batic flow is somewhat different than 
if computed by the incompressible 
fluid law, as heretofore stated. This 
difference is negligible if the differ- 
ential pressure is a small fraction of 
the absolute static pressure. The error 
is noticeable in the case of air with 
a pressure of 1 pound per square inch 
above atmosphere and a velocity of 
about 50 feet per second. This error 
becomes more serious as the velocity 
increases. 


of the impact 


which 


The law that the impact tube con- 


verts velocity into pressure follows 
directly from the general law that 
impact pressure is constant at all 


points as we proceed up the stream 
along an orifice fed by a very large 
pipe. It has been known for some 
time that this law holds for the case 
of liquids, and it may be extended to 


the case of high velocities and com- 
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of apparatus shown in Fig. l. A 
stationary impact tube is clamped at 
point in the jet from 
a convergent orifice preceded by a 
large pipe. An tube is 
pushed up inside the orifice. Differ- 
ential pressure between the two 
tubes is shown by a water U-tube 
It will be found that the differential 
The law is accurate 
cent of 


a convenient 


impact 


pressure is zero. 
within one-quarter of 1 
the orifice impact pressure 

The apparatus shows, when the pipe 
preceding the orifice is more than 
three times the diameter that 
the jet issuing the atmosphere 
has a constant impact pressure and 
a constant velocity at all points over 
its area except close to the edges. 

The velocity in a long straight pipe 
preceding an orifice is not at all con- 
stant, but is proportional to the ordi- 
nates of an ellipse. The velocity is a 
maximum in the center and gradually 
decreases toward the sides of the pipe 


per 


orifice 
into 


When this pipe velocity, compared 
with the spouting velocity, is insignif- 
icant. Fig. 1 shows that static pres- 


sure in the pipe preceding the orifice 
plus the average velocity head at this 
point is equal to the jet—impact pres- 
sure issuing from the The 
sum of the initial static pressure and 
the average velocity head in the pipe 
preceding the orifice is given by an 
impact tube placed at such a radius 
as to give the average velocity head 
If this pipe is quite large, the velocity 
head has the average value at a point 
of a periphery, the radius of which 
is about 0.7 of the radius of the pipe 
A water U-tube, arranged as in Fig 
2, reads zero, while the water U-tube, 
in Fig. 3, reads the 
velocity head in the pipe 

the orifice. 


orifice 


shown average 


preceding 


Importance of Orifices 


Where the final pressure of a 
compressible fluid is greater than half 
the initial pressure, an orifice must 
be wholly convergent as in the case 
of an incompressible fluid The 
velocity of the jet issuing from the 






































pressible fluids. Demonstration of orifice is less than the velocity of 

this law is readily made by means sound and the impact-tube laws, as 
us 

FIG, 6—STATIC PRESSURE BOAT FIG. 7—STATIC PRESSURE BY SIDE 


GAGE 
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tubes 
such 


the work with impact 
here discussed, apply only to 
cases. When the final pressure of a 
gas is less than half the initial pres- 
sure, the orifice of a pipe must be 
first convergent then divergent. 
The writer has not carefully investi- 
gated impact tubes in such 
There is an indication that the impact 
tube not velocity into 
pressure with an efficiency of 100 per 
cent. -It is asserted that with a final 


well as 


and 


cases. 


does convert 


pressure less than half the _ initial 
pressure, and with a wholly con- 
vergent nozzle (a shape which does 


not give full theoretical velocity), the 
impact pressure in the jet close to 
the end of the orifice is equal to the 
initial pressure. It is known in this 
case that the static pressure of the 
jet is about 52 per cent of the initial 
pressure for air, and 58 per cent for 
steam, notwithstanding the pressure 
of the region into which the jet dis- 
and that the jet velocity is 
the velocity of sound. The jet forms 
stream lines. This creates an exten- 
sion of the orifice represents a 
divergent portion where pressure de- 
the pressure of the sur- 


charges, 


and 


creases to 


rounding region and where velocity 
increases from velocity of sound to a 
somewhat greater value. This value 


is less than one obtained with a prop- 
erly-shaped orifice. 

A gas in a closed envelope consists 
of a number of molecules oscillating 
at high velocities. A gas flowing in 
a pipe molecules with 
velocities the average 
has a definite 


consists of 

that 
velocity stream 
value, the velocities across the stream 


such 
down 


cancelling so that the average is zero. 


When gas is flowing from a large 
vessel through a _ properly-shaped 
orifice into a region of lower pres- 
sure, the molecules in the jet issuing 
from that orifice are really in the 
same condition as those in the vessel, 
except that there is a general net 
velocity which we call the velocity 
of the jet. The net velocity is at 


once destroyed if anything is inserted 
in the jet. The molecules immediately 
in front of the impact tube in a dis- 
charge jet are in exactly the 
condition as those in the large vessel 
f the gas Hence, 


same 


from which issues 
the impact tube in the jet must meas- 
ure the same would a 


wall of the 


pressure as 


static hole in the pipe 


large vessel 
Impact Temperature 


A similar situation occurs if a 
thermometer is placed in a_high- 
velocity jet in an attempt to measure 
its temperature. The 
rounding the thermometer 
mediately restored to the 
dition as the 


molecules sur- 


are im- 
same 


large 


con- 


those in vessel 
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from which they originally proceeded 
A thermometer 
velocity jet issuing 


inserted in a_ high- 


from an_ orifice 


will give nearly the same reading as 


a thermometer in the large vessel 
from which the jet discharged An 
interesting experiment can be _ per- 


formed with an orifice discharging 


steam with an initial pressure of about 


25 pounds per square inch absolute 
into the atmosphere and with the 
initial steam slightly wet. The laws 
of adiabatic expansion show that the 
steam in the jet issuing from the 
orifice will also be wet. Hence, the 
jet will actually be at the tempera- 
ture of wet steam at atmospheric 
pressure, which is 212 degrees Fahr. 


A thermometer inserted into the jet 
will indicate a temperature which is 
considerably higher than 212 degrees 
Fahr. 

A gas discharged from an orifice 
has a very low temperature resulting 
This 


relative to a 


from adiabatic expansion tem- 


perature is only ther- 


mometer moving with the velocity of 
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FLOW 
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individual molecules 
kinetic 
temperature as 


The 


same 


the 
have 


jet. 
the 
and the 
originally had 


energy 
they 


average 
same 
Temperature measurements have 
made 
high 


been which show temperatures 


in a velocity jet of air much 


theoretical adiabatic tem- 
the jet It 


showed 


the 
perature of 


above 
was alleged 
that the 
not the 
adiabatic 


these experiments 
velocity of 
theoretical 
expansion, and that it was not possi- 


such a jet was 


velocity due to 


ble to expand a gas in a nozzle so 


as to obtain such a _ velocity This 
conclusion is incorrect and with a 
properly-shaped orifice or nozzle 


nearly the theoretical velocity due to 
adiabatic 
with air or 


obtained 
with 

the 
the jet by 
like, 


tem- 


can be 
gas, just as 
turbine If 


expansion 
any 
steam in a steam 


energy is extracted from 


means of a turbine wheel or the 
the exhaust steam will show low 
Nearly temperature 


shown if 


initial 
the thermometer is 
the 


perature 
will be 
inserted directly in high-velocity 
jet 

The temperature of the walls at the 
orifice the pipe in 


high-velocity jet is flowing, is an- 


end of which a 
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interesting matter There is 
reason to believe, if the tube is 
fectly smooth from a molecular point 
that the temperature of the 
will be the adiabatic 
temperature A 


other 
per- 


of view, 
wall theoretical 
inter- 
the 
read if 


temperature 
the and 
temperature 


mediate between initial 


adiabatic will be 
the wall is rough 

A similar situation arises when a 
thermometer is 
This thermometer will probably 


the 


inserted in the jet 
read 
initial provided 
fectly square the 
jet. If the thermometer has a round- 
ed end and some side walls exposed 
to the steam, a will be 
read. If the tip of thermometer 
be shielded so that the ther- 
mometer parallel to the jet, 
are exposed, a value nearer the adia- 
temperature read. In 
arrangements will give 
the adiabatic 


temperature per- 


end is exposed to 


lower value 
the 
only 
walls, 
batic will be 
termediate 
temperatures 
and initial values. 

The temperature shown by a ther- 


between 


mometer which had only a _ square 
end exposed to the jet would prob- 
ably be initial temperature rather than 
the temperature which would result 


from destruction of the initial velocity 
at the lower pressure. This latter 
temperature is that obtained in a 
porous-plug experiment or any other 
case of expansion with constant total 
heat, cooler than the initial 
temperature. Experimental measure- 
ments of this have baffled physicists 


and is 


for years. Possibly such experiments 
may be made by using a thermo- 
couple in a _ high-velocity jet, one 


side exposed to the impact tempera- 
ture, and the other shielded from the 
impact temperature and exposed only 
velocity has been de- 


to gas whose 


stroyed. 

Velocity an Important Factor 
Experiments on temperature of air 
after great ther- 
mometers directly in high-velocity jet 


expansion show 


have a lower temperature than those 


a little further away where the 
velocity had been destroyed. This is 
due to the fact that the orifice which 


was demanded by the pressure ratios 


involved should have been first con- 
verging and then diverging. The 
actual orifice was a straight passage 


succeeded by a sudden enlargement 


to a chamber where the thermometer 


was inserted. This formed an orifice 
mouth with area greater than neces- 
sary and gave expansion to a pres- 
sure lower than atmosphere The 
adiabatic temperature with such an 
excessive expansion would be lower 
than with expansion to atmospheric 
pressure It could easily be lower 
than the temperature of the jet after 


it had gone up to atmospheric pres- 
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sure and had had its velocity. de- 


stroyed. 

The exact shape of the impact tube 
is not important. It is necessary that 
there be a pipe or tube facing square- 
ly up stream in a jet undisturbed ex- 
cept by the impact-tube end. The 
impact-tube end before it bends away 
from the jet should have a straight 
portion parallel to the jet about 10 
times the length of the impact-tube 
opening. The open end of the tube 
should be slightly rounded on both 
inner and outer edges and should be 
smooth For ordinary work, the tube 
is ™% inch to 1 inch in diameter. 
For work with small pipes, and for 
special exploration work, the tube 
may be of any size. The writer has 
obtained satisfactory results with 
tubes as small as 1/32-inch outside 
diameter. 

The impact tube must face squarely 
downstream. There is no necessity 
for exact measurement in this con- 


nection, and estimation by eye is 
accurate enough. Readings in a con- 
stant jet with impact tube rotated, 


show that angles of several degrees 
on either side of the exact down- 
stream position, give no effect on the 
readings. As the tube is rotated fur- 
ther, the readings fall off rapidly. 
While the tube is facing up stream 
at an angle and before it becomes per- 
pendicular to the stream, the differ- 
ential pressure becomes zero and the 
impact tube reads the static pressure. 
When the tube is perpendicular to 
the stream the differential reading be- 
comes negative. If the outer end of 
the tube is bent in the same plane 
as the inner end, as shown in Fig. 8, 
the tube inside the pipe will face 
downstream properly. 


Location of Static Holes 


Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7 show different 
methods for obtaining static pressure. 
Fig. 4 shows how actual pressure is 
obtained by means of a hole in the 
pipe wall. The inner surface of the 
pipe, adjacent to the hole, must be 
smooth. The hole must be at right 
angles to the surface and there must 
be no burrs. The inner corners 
should be rounded with a radius 1/10 
to 1/50 of the diameter of the hole. 
Fig. 2 shows a number of sstatic 
holes. This form is in common use 
and any variation in static pressure 
is averaged. It is questionable whether 
any advantage is obtained from the 
multiplication of holes. Possibly the 
pressure reading is the average read- 
ing of the two holes on either side 
of the connection to the gage. This 
is because any difference in the static 
pressure will create a flow in the 
outer ring with different pressure at 
various places. There will not be a 
constant pressure at all points of the 
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chamber at the average of the differ- 
ent static pressures. When there is 
a proper length of straight pipe pre- 
ceding the point of measurement, such 
arrangement as Fig. 5 is not neces- 
sary. When there is not a proper 
length it is questionable whether the 
arrangement of Fig. 5 will give good 
readings. ; 

Static holes such as Fig. 4 are often 
made with burrs on the inner surface 
or with the pipe leading to the meas- 
uring instrument projecting into the 
stream. These practices cause serious 
errors and must be avoided. If it is 
not possible when work is done in the 
field to make proper holes of the 
type shown in Fig. 4, the arrangement 
of Figs. 6 or 7 must be used. 

The pressure holes for any of these 
types must be of good size. They 
should be at least % inch to 1 inch 
in diameter in order to avoid a drop 
of pressure which might occur with a 
small hole and a minute leak. One 
of the disadvantages of the common 
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FIG. 9—CURVE OF PIPE-FLOW TEST 


The Mean Ordinate of a Smooth Curve 
Through the Points, as Found By a Pilani 
meter, Gives the Square Root of the Impact 
Pressure Difference D, which is to be Inserted 
in the Formulas 
form of pilot tube is that the static 
holes are often so minute that the 
pipes to the pressure-measuring in- 
strument must be of extraordinary 


tightness to secure accuracy. If a 
large hole is used in the pipe wall, 
or the equivalent, as in Figs. 4, 5, 6 
and 7, and if the impact tube is made 
of good size with the opening % to 
1 inch in diameter, a slight leak will 
not have very serious effect. Never- 
theless, precautions should be taken 
to keep the pressure piping tight. 

It is desirable to use large pipes 
for connecting the static and impact 
tubes with the measuring instrument. 
Standard % or %-inch piping should 
never be used for such purposes un- 
less the connecting lines are very 
short. When the piping is of any 
great length, %-inch or even 1l-inch 
pipe should be used, because it is 
much easier to make the larger-size 
pipe tight, and because even a small 
leak will not cause much of a pres- 
sure drop. The differential pressure 
measured is usually quite small; a 
slight error in either pressure will 
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cause an appreciable error in the dif- 
erential. 

The following methods of test for 
tightness of piping apply to pilot and 
impact tubes, flow-meter work, ven- 
turi-meter work, etc.: 


1—A leak will always be shown by 
a drop in pressure if the connecting 
pipe is filled with water. Such leaks 
tend to rust tight, so the drop will 
soon disappear. 

2.—While the pipe is filled with gas 


under pressure, the entire outer 
surface, including all fittings and 
joints, must be painted. If there is 


steam or hot gas in the pipe, this 
coating should consist of cylinder oil. 
If there is air or cold gas in the pipe, 
it should consist of a thick lather of 
soap suds. Every part of the surface 
must be thickly coated. Leaks will be 
shown by bubbles. 

3.—If there is a sensitive differential 
gage attached to piping of considera- 
ble length, valves should be inserted 
on both the static and impact sides 
immediately adjacent to the pipe in 
which the flow is to be measured. A 
by-pass valve connecting the two 
pressure pipes should also be installed 
immediately adjacent to the measur- 
ing instrument. Such valves can be 
used for testing leakage as follows: 
The by-pass valve should be opened 
and the valves on the pressure pipes 
closed as rapidly as possible in the 
following order: First, approximately 


close the valve on the pipe giving 
the lowest pressure, then the valve 
giving the highest pressure. Now 


completely close the valve giving the 
lowest pressure, and then the valve 
giving the highest pressue. Lastly, 
close the by-pass valve. Fluid under 
pressure will be trapped in each of 
the pressure pipes. The measuring 
instrument will indicate a_ definite 
pressure difference which will remain 
unchanged if there is no leak on 
either side. The instrument will re- 
main unchanged if there are equal 
leaks in the two sides, but this condi- 


tion is almost inconceivable. If the 
instrument varies, even though the 
pipe be tight, the valves may leak. 


Under such conditions the test gives 
no information. 


Measuring Pipe Flow 


The apparatus for measuring pipe 
flow should be arranged as shown in 
Fig. 8. Instead of the single static 
hole, as shown, other means of secur- 
ing static pressure can be used, such 
as shown in Figs. 5, 6 or 7. When 
methods of Figs. 6 or 7 are used, the 
impact tube must be placed at such 
a distance that it will not disturb the 
flow recorded by the static tube. 

If the test gives flows which show 


a differential pressure of 1 inch 
(water column) or more, it is best 
to connect a vertical water U-tube 
parallel to a differential gage. A steel 


scale with graduations on both sides 
should then be provided. These gradua- 
tions on one side should be 1/64, 1/50 
or 1/100 of an inch. The two legs 
of the U-tube should be separated 
accurately. The two legs of the glass 
must be of exactly the same diameter. 
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FIG. 10—IMPACT TUBE GIVING TOTAL PRESSURE RISE FIG. 11—IMPACT TUBES GIVING TOTAL PRESSURE DIF- 
WITH ATMOSPHERIC INLET PRESSURE FERENCE BETWEEN INLET AND DISCHARGE 
PIPES 
Satisfactory readings can be obtained simpler if this is taken rather than formulas which take account of initial 


by using a magnifying glass and a 
good light. If a number of readings 
are made with a differential pressure 
of 1 inch of water, the average of 
the ratios of such readings to the 
readings of the differential gage gives 
a satisfactory constant for calibration 
or checking of the differential gage. 

Readings should be taken with the 
impact tube placed at points in various 
concentric circles within the pipe. 
One method is to space the positions 
at distances proportional to the square 
of the radius. The arithmetic mean 
gives a number properly weighted for 
the various areas involved. 

The writer has found it satisfactory 
to measure the actual radius with each 
setting, spaced closely at the 
edges than at the center. The various 
readings are then plotted, as shown 
in Fig. 9, readings on both sides of 
the center being plotted together. The 
square of the radius is plotted against 
the square root of the differential 
pressure. The mean ordinate of such 
a curve gives the mean square root 


more 


impact pressure. 

When a fluid is flowing in a pipe, 
it is frequently desirable to use the 
impact pressure rather than the static 


pressure. An example of this is pres- 
sure in a pipe preceding a_ venturi 
meter or other form of orifice in a 


This pressure as well as 
the pressure at the throat or orifice 
end involves the ordinary formulas 
and includes a troublesome corrective 
term for the initial velocity at the 
point where the initial static pressure 
measured. If this initial pressure 
is measured with an impact tube, the 
velocity head at this point is auto- 
matically added to the static pressure. 
The net pressure obtained is equal to 
the pressure which would have been 
obtained if the pipe preceding the 
orifice had been large enough to render 
the velocity head negligible. The 
formulas for this case are very much 
simpler than those in which the initial 
velocity has to be taken into account. 
If there is any foreign matter in the 
stream, it is likely to clog the impact 


pipe line. 


is 


velocity must be used. 

Another case in which it is con- 
venient to measure the impact pres- 
sure is in finding the total pressure 
rise produced by a centrifugal. pump 
or centrifugal compressor. If the dis- 
charge pipe of such a machine 
very large, the velocity head in it is 
negligible, and pressure produced is 
static. If the pipe is small and gives 
an appreciable velocity head, as is 
often the case with fan blowers and 
centrifugal compressors producing a 
pressure of 2 or 3 pounds per square 
inch, the energy actually put into the 
air by the machine is completely 
shown by the impact pressure. It is 
correct to compute the efficiency of 
the machine on the basis of impact 
pressure. The arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 10. A similar arrangement can 
be used in the case of centrifugal 
pumps. If the inlet and discharge 
pipes are of the same size, impact 
tubes give the same difference as 
static holes. Should the inlet pipe be 
larger than the discharge pipe, impact 


is 


















































of the differential, properly averaged. tube. In such a case, initial pressure tubes in both pipes automatically take 
The static pressure is measured inde- must be measured by means of a account of the difference in velocity 
pendently. The computation work is hole in the pipe wall and the ordinary heads. The difference in the pipe 
Stotic 
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= = ~~ a 
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Onperential Stat 
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FIG. 12—APPARATUS SHOWING CONTRACTION AT END OF CONVERGING PORTION OF AN ORIFICE FIG. 13—POORLY 


SHAPED ORIFICES CAUSING JET CONTRACTION AND EFFECTING JET DIAMETER LESS THAN ORIFICE END 


DIAMETER FIG. 


14—ORIFICE DISCHARGING 


INTO AN ENCLOSED REGION 


The static pressure of regions, such as A, B and C in Fig. 14, in which several jet discharges must be taken are shown to be exactly the same. 
If the orifice is supplied directly from the atmosphere,the impact pressure D will be zero 
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impact 
the 


pressure, as shown by the 
tubes, plus the head equal to 
vertical height difference, gives the 
total work done by the pump. The 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 11. 
The foregoing remarks do not apply 
to the case of pulsating flows, as with 
a reciprocating machine. In all cases, 
the impact-tube center should be about 
0.3 of the pipe radius from the pipe 
wall. 

As an additional 
use of the impact 
static pressure, it should be noted 
that the pressure is obtained more 
accurately. The tapping of a pressure 
hole in the pipe wall is very uncertain 
and it is often easier, particularly in 


advantage in the 
rather than the 
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convergent portion, of sufficient length 
to size the jet. At the end of the 
convergent portion there may be a 
contraction of the jet, due to the fact 
that the orifice is not shaped to avoid 
contraction. The existence of such an 
effect can never be known except by 
an actual experiment. The figure 
illustrated in represents a 
case where a comparison was actually 
made between pressure in a parallel 
portion of the orifice with atmospheric 
pressure on with pres- 
sure at the end of the convergent 
portion on the other. It was found 
that pressure in the parallel portion 
was equal to atmospheric pressure, 
while pressure at the end of the con- 


Fig. 12, 


one side, and 
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and round. This is quite important. 

The general arrangement of a 
turi meter with impact tube is shown 
in Fig. 16. The use of an impact tube 
avoids the computation necessary in 
determining the initial 
and the necessity for care in drilling 
the 


ven- 
velocity head 


discussion 
that the 


a static hole. From 
already given it is 
impact tube, theoretically, could be 
placed in the throat of the 
adjacent to the static tube. In 


case of a large meter where the im- 


obvious 


meter 
the 


pact tube can be made so small that 
it will not affect the area nor the 
readings of the static tube, this ar- 


rangement is perfectly practical. How- 
ever, in many cases an impact tube of 






































the case of field tests, to imsert am vergent portion was below atmos-  reasonble size would disturb the jet 
impact tube than it is to take the phere. The contraction in the jet is at the throat. 
necessary precautions to make sure shown in Fig. 12. In other words, Fig. 16 also shows some additional 
that a hole in the pipe wall is free there was a venturi-meter effect, and readings which have been found con- 
from burrs and projection. ° the jet at this point did not quite venient in the case of venturi meters 
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FIG. 15—APPARATUS TO SHOW EQUALITY OF STATIC PRESSURE IN JET 
WITH IMPACT TUBE AND 


In Fig. 15: <A, Internal Chamber; B, 


Chamber A to Atmospheric Pressure; D, Light, Flexible Diaphram_which 


The “orifice” frequently discussed in 
this article is a smoothly formed, 
convergent passage. Such an orifice 
is used at the entrance of a venturi 
meter, or for measurement of fluid 
discharged into the atmosphere, as 
discussed later. The exact shape by 
means of which the convergent por- 
tion is secured is not very important. 
A cone with straight sides, however, 
is probably equally satisfactory, if the 
angle is gentle and if there is a 
smooth circular arc connecting with 
a straight portion at the end of the 
orifice. It seems probable that any 
shape will be satisfactory which will 
obviously have a gentle action on the 
stream, without interference and ed- 
dies due to corners or sudden varia- 
tions of section. When the orifice is 
being machined, it is not particularly 
important that the shape be made to 
fit a templet. The orifice wall should 


be smooth, as any lumps or ridges 
will cause irregularities in the fluid 
flow. 


to have a parallel 
the end of the 


It is essential 
section of pipe at 


AND 
EXTRA TUBES FOR 


Detiects if 
in Internal Chamber 


fill the orifice. Hence, if the orifice 
had ended at the end of the 
vergent portion giving an orifice of 
the shape of Fig. 13, the jet escaping 
into the atmosphere would be of 
smaller diameter than the orifice end. 


The quantity would have appeared to 


con- 


be larger than it actually was. A sim- 
ilar situation is given by the other 
orifice of Fig. 13. If we have a 


venturi meter with the shape of Fig. 
16, the parallel portion insures that 
the jet whose measurement is sought 
has the exact diameter of this parallel 


portion. The length of such a parallel 
portion should be from one-half to 
the whole of the diameter of the 


Greater length might 
friction drop. 


parallel portion. 
introduce appreciable 


Chamfering is of Importance 


The chamfering of the outer end 
of an orifice is important. This pre- 
vents the edge from being burred or 
dented while handling and preserves 
the diameter of the parallel portion. 
The parallel portion must be carefully 
machined so as to be exactly parallel 


ATMOSPHERE 
EXPERIMENTAL 


Micrometer Screw Electric Touch to Measure Deflection of Diaphram D; C, 
Pressure on Jet Side Differs from 


FIG. 16—VENTURI METER 
PURPOSES 
Internal 


Tube Connecting 


Pressure 


used for experimental testing. For per- 
manently installed venturi meters, these 
extras are of no particular advantage 
The extra apparatus consists of an 
impact tube, C, in the pipe beyond the 
meter, and shows the pressure drop re- 
sulting from the use of the meter. It 
is quite necessary that the tube, C, be 
placed at a considerable distance from 
the meter in order that the jet may 
have wholly recovered from the diverg- 
ence due to the meter. The streams, 
and the static pressure particularly, are 
not normal at points near the end of 
the divergent part of the meter. The 
impact tube, C, is connected so as to 
show the final pressure and 
also, the difference between this pressure 
and the initial This 
gives the meter drop or pressure differ- 
ence caused by the insertion of the 
meter. The meter drop, AC, is usually 
from % to % of the meter differential 
pressure, BA. The shown in- 
volves four U-tubes, 
superfluous. However, 
extra U-tube gives a 
means for checking the readings. 


directly, 


impact pressure. 


system 
which is 
of this 
valuable 


The 


one of 
the use 


very 
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readings will check as follows, if all 
pipes are tight and the apparatus prop- 
erly set up: 

If B and C are above atmosphere, 
the difference between B and AC will 
equal the difference between C and BA. 

If B is below atmosphere and C 
above, the sum of B and AC will equal 
the difference between C and BA. 
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here discussed. So far as known, the 
law has never received any valid criti- 
cism. In one case a certain form of 


pitot tube, when inserted in a jet dis- 
charging into the atmosphere, gave read- 
ings the static 
openings, and it was assumed that the 


below atmosphere at 


static pressure of the jet was, therefore, 
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exactly parallel to the stream lines 
This was accomplished by clamping 
the gage in a position perpendicular 


to the plane of the end of the orifice, 


as shown by an accurate square. The 
gage comprised a small chamber, one 
edge of which consisted of a very 


light, flexible diaphragm. A tube lead 













































































If B and C are below atmosphere, below atmosphere. This particular form ing well outside the jet made the 
the a Pe r} _ AC will equal the of pitot tube is now know to have pressure in this chamber equal to 
= is wig static openings seriously in error. As the pressure of the atmosphere. A 

The writer’s custom has been to have an actual fact, readings of static pres- delicate micrometer screw, with an 
the readings inserted in this equation sure below atmosphere, when taken with electric bell and battery attached, in- 
as soon as they have been taken. If 4 pitot tube inserted in a jet discharging dicated the deflection of the diaphragm 
the equation is not satisfied there is a into the atmosphere, are proof that the When the jet was not flowing, the 
leak, or something else is out of order ‘Static-pressure holes give erroneous read- micrometer was screwed out until the 
in the apparatus. Ings. bell just stopped ringing The jet 

The only case where the pressure of If the orifice at the end has a _ was then turned on Adjustment of 
a jet discharging from an orifice into the parallel portion of appreciable length, the micrometer screw showed posi- 
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IMPACT TUBE TUBE 
atmosphere is discussed in this paper the streams of the jet as they dis-_ tion of the diaphragm unchanged. This 
is that in which the final pressure is charge into the atmosphere neces- experiment was made with a velocity 
greater than half the initial pressure. sarily proceed in straight lines. This of about 150 feet per second, and the 
However, the theoretical orifice was can be seen by watching the jet dis- deflection of the diaphragm was seen 
wholly convergent. In such a case, the charging from a water or wet-steam to be zero within a few hundred 
static pressure of the jet discharged orifice of the proper shape, or by thosandths of an inch. The diaphragm 
from an orifice is equal to the pressure feeling the surface of an air jet. was such that it would be deflected 
of the region into which it discharges. The jet preserves a solid parallel col- about 0.001 inch by a pressure of 
This law applies primarily to the dis- umm for quite a distance. If a stream 0.005 inch of water. A similar result 
charge of an orifice into the atmos- at the edge of the jet and one in the can be obtained if the side gage 
phere. It also applies to discharge of interior of the jet are proceeding. in shown in Fig. 7 be set up in a jet, 
an orifice into an enclosed region, as parallel directions, there can be no parallel to the stream lines and 
is shown in Fig. 14, provided there is pressure difference between them. If connected to a _ delicate pressure 
ample room around the orifice for a there were any pressure difference, measuring instrument. 
free discharge of jet and no restriction the flow would be in curved lines The static pressure of the jet being 


that would cause a venturi-meter effect. 
The static pressure of the region into 
which a jet discharges must be meas- 
ured in a number of places, such as 
A, B and C, Fig. 14. If the orifice is 
supplied directly from the atmosphere, 
the impact pressure, D, will be zero. 
The accuracy of the above law is really 
the basis of all of the impact-tube work 


A stream at the edge of the jet, pro- 
ceeding in a straight line, is obviously 
at the pressure of the region. Hence, 
the same pressure throughout 
the cross-section of the jet. 

The experiment of Fig. 15 verifies 
the foregoing statements. A_ dia- 
phragm pressure gage was placed in 
a high-velocity jet with the diaphragm 


exists 


thus the pressure of the region into 
which it discharges it follows that the 
differential between impact and static 
for a jet discharging into the atmos- 
phere is given by a gage which reads 
pressure above atmosphere. 

Many 


charging high-velocity jets of air have 


calibrations of orifices dis- 


been made by the writer with the appa- 
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ratus shown in Fig. 17. This consists 
of a stationary impact tube placed in 
the center of the jet, slightly beyond 
the plane of the orifice end, and a very 
small movable impact tube which can 
traverse the edge of the jet covering 
a space of % to % inch. The differ- 
ential pressure is read by means of a 
vertical water U-tube, or a more delicate 
instrument, as circumstances warrant. 
The method gives an accurate calibra- 
tion of any orifice without measuring 
the flow by means of tanks, wiers, 
gas-holders, etc. The impact pressure 
is constant everywhere in the jet, except 
in a narrow ring around the edge which 
is traversed by the small impact tube. 
An impact tube with an outside diameter 
of 1/32-inch has been used with a 4-inch 
orifice, traversing a space of about 
% inch and proportionately with larger 
orifices. The results are plotted in 
Fig. 18. The ratio of the area of the 
small corner, C, to the area, AB, of 
the large rectangle, gives the velocity 
loss. By subtracting this from unity, 
the velocity coefficient of the orifice is 
obtained. Many such tests indicate a 
velocity coefficient of about 0.99. These 
experiments have been accurate to within 
0.5 per cent, so that the coefficient may 
be somewhere between 0.985 and 0.995. 
It seems probable that the larger the 
orifice the greater the coefficient. 

The same general methods have 
been used by tle writer to find veloci- 
ties of various types of jets, such as 
those from the nozzles and stationary 
buckets of steam turbines. Small im- 
pact tubes were used which could be 
rotated and moved in two directions. 
At each position the tube was rotated 
until the maximum reading was found, 
and the angle noted. In this way, 
the stream lines were completely 
mapped out, both as to velocity and 
direction. In all cases the work was 
done with jets discharging in straight 
lines into a large chamber which had 
a definite and uniform static pressure. 
Static pressure variation and _  curvi- 
linear motion cannot be _ investigated 
easily in this way. The static pres- 
sure was found in a dead corner 
where the jets could not give error. 
The velocity was computed from the 
theoretical laws for adiabatic flow 
and the impact-tube law already given. 
The jets from a stationary set of tur- 
bine buckets were concentrated near 
the active faces. The faces were 
clevised. A jet from a moving tur- 
bine wheel would be pulsating, and 
could not be explored by this method. 


Measurement of High-Pressure Air 


The general arrangement for meas- 
uring the discharge of high-pressure 
air by means of an orifice and impact 
tube is shown in Fig. 19. The dis- 
charge pipe of the machine is connect- 
ed with a considerable length of 
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straight pipe. The orifice is attached 
to the end of this pipe. It is desirable 
to have a throttle valve in the pipe 
so that various amounts of flow, giv- 
ing various loads on the machine, can 
be measured by means of a single 
orifice. It is necessary that there be 
at least 10 diameters of straight pipe 
between the throttle valve and the 




















FIG. 20—ORIFICE, IMPACT TUBE AND 


DISCHARGE PRESSURE AR- 
RANGEMENT 
orifice. If it is desired to measure 


the discharge pressure produced by 
the machine, it is necessary, in addi- 
tion, to have about 10 diameters of 
straight pipe between the machine 
itself and the throttle valve. An im- 
pact tube inserted in this pipe gives 
the net pressure rise which the ma- 
chine under test produces; while the 
impact tube on the orifice gives the 
quantity passing through. The orifice 
should be selected so that it will 
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just discharge the greatest 
which the machine will produce with 
an orifice-impact pressure equal to 
the total pressure produced by the 
machine when this quantity is flowing. 
Then the highest flow of the test will 
be obtained with the throttle valve wide 
open. For this flow, the readings of 
the impact tube in the pipe preceding 
the throttle valve, and that in the 
orifice jet, should be identical, except 
for slight friction loss in the pipe. 
This identity gives a check on the 
validity of the readings and apparatus. 
Various tests with successively lower 
amounts of flow are given by closing 
the throttle valve so as to decrease 
the orifice pressure. 

The impact tube is to be stationary 


quantity 


and in the center of the jet. The 
tube is placed slightly outside the 
plane of the orifice end. This dis- 
tance should be about 1/5 of the 
orifice end diameter. The tube can 
always be seen to be properly in line 
and free from obstructions. This is 


one of the advantages of the method. 
The general method here described 
has been used for testing centrifugal 
pumps. It is just as convenient to 
use it in conjunction with high-velocity 
jets of air or other gases. 

The parallel portion at the end of 
the orifice should have a diameter 
about 1/3 of the diameter of the 
Straight pipe preceding the orifice. 
The orifice may be smaller than 1/3 
of the pipe diameter without any 
effect. The coefficient does not differ 
greatly from 0.99, even if the orifice 
is but 1/2 of the pipe diameter. In 
all such cases, the effect of the 
varying velocity at different radii in 
the pipe is not transmitted through 
the orifice; but the discharge jet has 
the same velocity at all points, except 
at a narrow band close to the edge. 
Where the orifice diameter is greater 
than 1/2 the pipe diameter, the varia- 
tion of pipe velocity may show some 
effect on the discharge jet. 


Limitation of the Impact Tube 


The impact tube, as here discussed, 
can only be used with continuous 
flow, such as is given by centrifugal 
machinery. Pulsating flow, as deliv- 
ered by reciprocating machinery, can- 
not be integrated By the impact tube. 

In order to compute the quantity 
or flow, it is necessary to know the 
temperature in the pipe preceding the 
jet. This must. be secured by the 
insertion of a thermometer through 
the pipe wall. However, identical and 
accurate readings are obtained by 
placing the bare bulb of the ther- 
mometer in the jet outside the orifice. 

If a machine whose flow is to be 
measured can be arranged so that its 
discharge can be wasted, the use of 
an orifice in the discharge pipe is the 
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only method of flow measurement 
which should be considered. The 
reason is that nearly the entire pres- 
rise produced by the machine 
can be utilized in causing discharge 
through the orifice. This gives a 
reading of such magnitude that ac- 
curate observations can be made. For 
instance, if the machine being tested 
pressure of 15 pounds 
inch, the from 


sure 


gives an air 


per square reading 


Broader 


E HAVE all become accus- 
VW tomed to seeing the engi- 

neer called upon to perform 
new and strange duties, but few of 
us were prepared to see an engineer 
called upon to undertake the greatest 
piece of constructive economics ever 
attempted. I refer to the work of 
Mr. Hoover, who by training and 
practical experience is a mining en- 


gineer. Yet this somewhat startling 
event is in full keeping with the 
trend of modern industry. The engi- 


neer from the first has had a difficult 
time trying to define just what his 
field of activity is. This is neces- 
sarily so in any civilized community 
where the life of the people rests 
upon mechanical contrivances. Engi- 
neering, and mechanical engineering 
in particular, is an integral part of 
everyday life and necessarily assumes 
fresh aspects as the complexity of 
modern life increases. 


Technical Schools Alter Scope 


The original conception of techni- 


cal schools was to train men to de- 
sign, build and operate machines 
within a narrowly defined field. The 
closely prescribed curriculum of the 
early engineering schools succeeded 
well in sending out men who in time 
made a place for themselves in the 
engineering field. 3ut the men who 


passed through these schools were far 
from satisfied with the training they 


thus received. Their complaint has 
not concerned the technical studies 
alone, but has embodied a demand 


for broader training in harmony with 
changing industrial conditions. Today 
first-class technical 
this country that is not 
recognizing this demand. The tech- 
nical schools of today are not places 
where engineers, as defined by this 
term originally, are educated, but they 
that prepare men, and 
for industrial life in a 


there is not a 


school in 


are schools 
women also, 
broad manner. 

It may be truthfully stated that the 


engineer has been drawn over into 
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which the flow is computed will be 
about 30 inches of mercury. If the 


machine gives an air pressure of 
about 1 pound per square inch, the 
reading will be 27 inches of water. 


Such magnitudes are easily measured 
and do not require the use of inclined 
gages, hook gages, or other means of 
getting small differentials. 

The use of the impact tube has the 
advantage of simplicity of formula in 
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connection with initial velocity head 


as well as ease of proper arrange- 
ment, over the use of a static hole in 
the pipe-wall preceding the orifice. 
Many million cubic feet of air dis- 
charged by various types and sizes 
of fan blowers and centrifugal air 
compressors have been measured by 
the arrangement of the impact tube 
shown in Fig. 20. This tube is made 


in two sections. 


Service For Engineers 


BY D. S. KIMBALL 


management more because of his pe- 
culiar method of attacking problems 
than because of his technical or com- 
mercial knowledge; and that for this 
reason engineering colleges may well 
neglect these broader subjects and 
confine themselves to the time-hon- 
ored engineering studies. While this 
may all be true theoretically, the fact 
remains that the industrial field is 
demanding men from the engineering 
schools who are well grounded in en- 
gineering and, in addition, know 
something of management. Hence 
we find such subjects as economics, 
psychology, logic, public speaking 
and similar studies included in engi- 
neering curricula, and they appear 
no more strange there than does an 
engineer as a food administrator. 
What is true of the engineering 
schools is equally true of the engineering 
societies. The engineering colleges 
have lagged behind the _ industrial 
field in these matters, and the engi- 
neering societies in turn have lagged 
behind the colleges. In 1880, Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Thurston, the first president 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, in his inaugural ad- 
dress states the objects of the society 
to be “the promotion of the arts and 
sciences connected with engineering 
and mechanical construction”. And 
the chairman of the preliminary meet- 
ing, A. L. Holley, enumerates in some 
detail the several branches of engi- 
neering contemplated as _ follows: 
Metallurgy, railway engineering, ma- 
chine-shop work, rolling mills, struc- 
tural work, national defenses, ship- 
building, agricultural machinery and 
textile machinery, and concerning the 
latter he states, “The public would 
deem it quite outside of mechanical 
engineering”. It is on this analysis 
as a basis that the first list of those 
was made up, 
engineers, civil 


eligible to election 
namely, mechanical 
engineers, military engineers, mining 
and metallurgical engineers and arch- 
itects. And after reviewing the field, 


which to us now seems so restricted, 


Mr. Holley remarks, “I confess that 
in thinking over the range of me- 
chanical engineering with reference 
to our proposed society I was aston- 
ished at its magnitude.” 

Dr. Thurston stated a broader view 
later when he said, “Its province will 
lie no less in the field of social econ- 
omy than in that which has reference 
only to the individual needs of its 
members.” This germ of thought has 
always remained in the A. S. M. E. 
and found its nfost widely known ex- 
pression in Frederick W. Taylor's 
classic paper on shop management. 
But though this remarkable paper 
was presented to the world through 
the society, comparatively little has 
been done by the society to further 
this important line of thought. 


Society Membership Changes 


Ten years ago Prof. F. R. Hutton 
in his presidential address made an 
exhaustive review of the aims and 
activities of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers which is well 
worth reading. He found that about 
50 per cent of the membership at that 
time was classifiable under the head- 
ings “manufacturer”, “shop executive” 
and “local manager”. Yet the trans- 
actions for that year do not contain 
a single paper on industrial adminis- 
tration, though Taylor’s masterpiece 
had been published three years before. 
An examination of any page of the 
year book will show that this relation 
has not changes and that the society 
is far from strictly speaking, 
an engineering but that it 
represents industry in a very compre- 
hensive and broad manner. 

What is true of the relation of me- 
chanical engineering to management 
is also true of many other fields. Is 
the problem of electric welding one 
for the mechanical engineer, or does 
it belong to the field of electrical 
engineering? Where shall we place 
oxyacetylene welding on the thermit 
process? Accident prevention is cer- 
tainly within the range of the society's 


being, 
society, 
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activity, so far as the mechanical fea- 
tures are concerned, but how far shall 
we interest ourselves in our employers’ 
compensation acts and the legislation 
that lies back of this important move- 
ment? Shall we discuss it as a prob- 
lem in mechanical engineering or shall 
we also include the humane features 
of the problem? At the present mo- 
ment a strong movement is on foot 
to interest engineers in the important 
problem of Americanization, and en- 
gineering schools are being urged to 
pay special attention to this matter. 
The subject is timely and important, 
and no single class of men can do so 
much to promote it as the engineers. 
The problem is closely connected 
with industrial management; shall it 
become, therefore, a problem for en- 
gineers and engineering societies? 
These intricate relations come be- 
fore the society largely in passing 
upon papers to be presented. Many 
of the papers offered are well within 
the range of the field of engineer- 
ing as commonly understood, a num- 
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ber are in the field of industrial man- 
agement or in other fields equally 
removed from engineering in a strict 
sense. Then there are a number of 
papers presented that are so far re- 
moved from engineering as to make 
their presentation questionable, though 
they are sometimes valuable papers. 
The tendency, therefore, is rather to 
discourage papers which treat of mat- 
ters on the “fringe” of engineering. 
I sometimes wonder if Taylor’s pa- 
per on shop management, had it been 
presented by some one less known 
and under some other title, would 
have been accepted. It is fairly cer- 
tain that if more encouragement were 
given to papers of this broader char- 
acter societies probably would, in 
time, receive papers that would be 
as great in their field as is Taylor’s 
classic. 

I believe the time has come, there- 
fore, when every engineering society 
should redefine its aims and objects. 
There will never be a better or more 
opportune time to consider this sub- 
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ject. Every loyal American is now 
asking himself what are his duties 
and responsibilities. 
school is facing a reorientation of its 


Every technical 


purposes and aims. As a nation we 
are facing a period of self-analysis 
that may result in changing some of 
our fundamental policies. I am not 
so sure, for instance, that we shall 
continue to be a “refuge for the op- 
pressed of the earth”, unless we are 
quite sure that the aforesaid oppressed 
are really in pursuit of the liberty and 
happiness that we all hold so dear 
Americanization may indeed be a part 
of the work of all organized bodies 
that are interested in the existence of 
the republic. If we have not at this 
moment a clear vision of whither we 
are tending, now is the time of all 
times to take stock of ourselves and 
to redirect our course, whether this 
course is in conformity with time 
honored definitions or not. Change 
is not synonymous with 
progress, but there is no progress 
without change. 


necessary 


Wanted--Standardized Mill Motors 


N THE early days of electricity 
in the iron and steel industries, 
some of the builders of traveling 
cranes made the motors for their 
cranes or had them made to order. 
This practice is now obsolete by 
virtue of the growth of specialization. 
Motors are made by the motor manu- 
facturers; cranes are built by crane 
builders, as each is an apparatus re- 
quiring an individual type of organiza- 
tion and manufacturing equipment. 
Crane users in the steel industries 
select the motors that are to be 
used on their cranes, and as far as 
they are able they standardize on one 
type for the sake of interchangeability 
and to minimize spare parts. By 
reason of the fact that there is no 
uniformity in motors of like operat- 
ing characteristics made by different 
manufacturers, it is impossible to in- 
terchange different makes. The re- 
sult is that the initial installation 
governs the later motors purchased. 
Based on the factor 0.0064 horse- 
power of motor energy required per 
ton of iron produced, and also on 
data from plants handling iron from 
the ore through the mills, there were 
approximately 800,000 motors in use 
in 1917. Data from the United States 





Abstract of a paper before a joint meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers. Mr. Snyder is electrical 
engineer for the National Tube Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 


BY W. T. SNYDER 


bureau of census indicate that there 
are nearly 1,000,000 motors in the 
steel and allied industries. These 
1,000,000 motors under a liberal esti- 
mate will probably be charged off in 
20 years. This time limit is not too 
low when it is considered that a 
large portion of direct-current motors 
now installed could be alternating 
current. Alternating current is re- 
placing direct-current equipment be- 
cause of the higher economy of alter- 
nating current power generation and 
transmission. 


Cost of Spares is High 


With 1,000,000 motors installed, a 
conservative estimate indicates 500,000 
armature changes per year, with 200,- 
000 spares representing an _ invest- 
ment of $80,000,000. If these same 
motors were of standard type, with 
a maximum of interchangeable parts, 
the armature changes would be the 
same, but the spares would be re- 
duced to about 50,000 and would 
necessitate an investment of only 
about $20,000,000. 

The steel plants at the present time 
have only two alternatives. They 
may adopt a certain make of motor 
and enjoy the benefits of standardiza- 
tion as far as they are able under 
the existing conditions of many types 
and models; or they may buy motors 
in open competition and _ content 


themselves with a conglomeration oi 
types with a maximum of confusion 
and an excessive investment in spares. 
lt within five years from now we 
could begin to install motors that 
adhere to standards covering perhaps 
only speeds and the more general 
dimensions, we would start to right 
this condition. The benefits would 
increase with the development along 
the standard lines. 

The Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical through its 
standardization 
deavored to formulate plans that will 


Engineers 
committee has en 


ultimately provide a standardized mo- 


tor for machine tools and _ mill 
auxiliaries. It is a task that cannot 
be accomplished hurriedly. The com- 


mittee is studying the possibility of 
a joint committee of engineers rep- 
resenting makers and users to design 
a line of standard motors which all 
manufacturers will be asked to build, 

Few appreciate the advantages of 
exists in the 

bolts, lamp 


standardization as _ it 
production of 
bases and receptacles, railway parts, 


screws, 


track equipment, etc. ‘The develop- 
ment in these lines has been a parallel 
factor if not an actual result of 
standardization. It is reasonable to 
expect that a concentration of atten- 
tion on a single line of motors would 
result in a more rugged and practical 
motor than if a multiplicity of types 
demanded divided attention. 








War Taxes Plate Shop Facilities 


New Riveter Tower of Stack and Tank Shop at Erie 
City Iron Works Broadens Miscellaneous 





ODERN war has made the fab- 
ricating shop one of the most 


I | { important the 


tion’s industrial line of defense. Some of 


units of na- 
the greatest undertakings which are rep- 
resented in this country’s far-reaching 
program for the upbuilding of a 
powerful military machine center 
about the capacity for plate and shape 
working. From a manufacturing 
standpoint, the great standardized ship 
project which being pushed 
so vigorously is a fabricating proposi- 
both hull construction and 
to equipment. The standardized 
railroad program now about 
be launched is equally so. The 
of war requirements of finished steel 
both direct and indirect, in the sup- 
plying of which the fabricating shop 
plays a leading part, is a long and 
As a result of these 
demands, fabricating 


now is 
tion as to 
as 
car to 


list 


variegated one. 
miscellaneous 


Ce 


Fabricating Capacity 


ympleted Riveter Tower of New Stack 


capacity is becoming more and more 


taxed and the factor of flexibility of 
production, of the individual shop 
has been rendered highly important. 
The plant of the Erie City Iron 


Works, Erie, Pa., which has been con- 
siderably to its 
adaptability for war production of an 
auxiliary illustrates in 
operations the of providing 


enlarged increase 


character, its 


function 


a wide variety of essentials, which 
the plate shops now are being called 
upon to fill. 

Illustrating the wide adaptability of 


the shop, the work being carried 


on consists of tanks for railroad tank 


now 


cars and for other purposes, smoke 
stacks, economizers, boiler casings, 
smoke connections and _ fabricated 
plates. An order for 200 tanks for 
railroad tank cars, each of which is 
of 12,500 gallons capacity and will 
be mounted on standard trucks, now 
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and Tank Shop 


The shop recently 
stack 
for the plant of the General Electric 
Co., at Buffalo. This 160 
feet above foundation. It is 19 
feet in the and 30 
Included in com- 


is going through. 
completed an unusually large 
stack rises 
its 
diameter at top 
feet at the bottom. 
pleted work are several boiler casings 
for the Emergency Fleet corporation. 
A number of large smoke connections 
and 
out 


air ducts have also been turned 


for 
other power houses. 


central station units and 

The operations involved in fabricat- 
ing one of the 12,500-gallon tanks is 
typical of the work. In 
making these tanks, the steel is moved 
from the stockroom to the laying-out 
floor by means of small trucks run- 
ning on tracks. Here 
the plates are inspected, marked, and 


most of 


narrow-gaged 


They are carried from 
to the punches 


later punched. 


the laying-out floor 
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by cranes. After the punching opera- 
tion, the plates are taken to the 
beveling shears where the edges are 
cut to an acute angle with the plane 
of the steel. This is done to facilitate 
the calking of joints later. Two large 
beveling shears are required for this 
work. The shears are located in the 
middle of the building and toward 
the front end, so that the movement 
of the plates is in an almost straight 
path from the laying-out floor to the 
punches, to the beveling shears 
through the bending rolls and then 
to the riveters. The bending of the 
plates to a circle follows the beveling 
of the edges. After the plates are 
bent to circular shape, they are car- 
ried by a crane to the riveter towe: 
where they are bolted together and 
later riveted to the tank. 
Transverse cranes pick up the plates 
and hold them in position over a 
riveter post during the riveting oper 
ation. The riveter posts used for 
this tank work are 18 feet 6 inches 
high and are sufficiently tall to 
permit of half a tank. These 
devices are hydraulically oper- 
ated. The tank is built up 
in two sections. The next 
step in the process then 
is the fitting of the 
heads and the joining 
of the two halves 


Two hundred-ton sectional 
flanger recently installed in 
the stack and tank shop 
A new shape bender having 
a capacity of a 20-inch I 


beam is illustrated below 
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In the latter operation however, 
air riveters are used. To join 
the halves an air jack is used in 
connection with pneumatic hammers. 
An operator stands in the inside of 
the tank and holds an air jack against 
the rivet while a second operator 
hammers the rivet from the outside. 
Meanwhile the dome has been marked, 
punched, rolled and riveted by smaller 
machines in the shop, and is attached 
to the tank by pneumatic tools in a 
manner similar to that just described. 
Another step in the completion of the 
tank which follows is the calking of 
the seams with a round-nosed air 
hammer. After the calking has been 
completed, the tanks are thoroughly 
tested by hydraulic pressure. If no 
leaks develop, they then are painted 
and stenciled. To insure the rapid 
drying of the painted tank, steam is 
used. The shop building has becn 
improved and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a new riveter tower, which 
is 25 x 100 x 80 feet high. 

Considerable attention has been 
paid to the arrangement of equipment 
in the shop. Because of the wide 
variety of work turned out, the plac- 
ing of machinery has been considered 
as an important factor. Stock is un- 
loaded by means of cranes at one 
end of the building and is stored in 
racks adjacent to a narrow-gage 
track. This track extends into the 
main section of the shop. The laying- 
out floor is next to the stock room. 
Two 5-ton cranes which run _ the 
entire length of the erecting and 
fabricating shop facilitate the handling 
of all plates from machine to machine. 
In the new riveter tower are two 
20-ton and one 15-ton cranes. These 
cranes run crosswise of the building 
and are used exclusively for handling 
plates and for holding them in posi- 
tion for hydraulic riveting. 

Adjacent to the laying-out floor is 
a punch table of sufficient size to 
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punch plates % inch in diameter and 
of any length up to 236 inches. Next 
in line are the two shears for beveling 
the edges of the tank plates. Along 
this same line is a set of plate bend- 
ing rolls. This set of rolls is ample 
for the needs of the entire shop and 
has a capacity for rolling plates in 
any length up to 16 feet and to a 
60-inch circle. Smaller rolls are pro- 
vided for lighter work. 

In the next bay, in the direction 
of the riveter tower, is a new shape 
bender of great capacity. It is driven 
by a  direct-current electric motor 
through a set of reduction gears and 
will bend cold shapes up to 20 inches 


in size. This device is illustrated 
in an accompanying view. <A new 
sectional flanger has just been put 


into operation and is in a _ position 
close to the shape-bender. The flanger 
has a rating of 200 tons and consists 
essentially of two hydraulic cylinders 
fitted with plungers which are actuat- 
ec by water supplied under pressure 
from an accumulator nearby. This 
powerful press performs many of the 
drawing operations on plates used in 
the building of tanks of different 
types. Two-way valves and con- 
veniently located hand levers central- 
ize the control of the flanger. A view 
of the machine is given on page 788. 


Large Riveters Employed 


In the riveter tower, which is at 
the extreme front end of the shop, 
there are two large hydraulic riveters 
of 90 tons capacity. The stakes are 
18 feet 6 inches high. Their height 
facilitates the building of stacks and 
tanks of great size. Workmen operate 
these riveters from platforms attached 
to the stakes. A third riveter, of 75 
tons rating, is employed. This tinit 
has an 8-foot stake. Similar supple- 
mentary equipment consists of a num- 
ber of air riveters. These art re- 
auired mainly for driving rivets in 
inaccessible places; that is, where the 
bulky head of the hydraulic device 
prevents its effective use. 

Hydraulic power for operating this 
equipment is supplied by an accumu- 
lator operating in a small section of 
the riveter tower. The pressure exert- 


ed by the accumulator is 150 tons 
per square inch. Water is pumped 
into the accumulator cylinder by 
means of a two-plunger pump. The 


pump is gear-driven by a 75-horse- 
power electric motor. 

Other equipment includes a_ battery 
of drills set along one wall and ar- 
ranged so as to be within the working 
radius of nearby wall cranes. Several 
shears, punches and radial drills, com- 
plete the list of the major shop equip- 
In a balcony in the rear of the 
located over the stock 


ment. 
building and 
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racks is a small shop especially 
equipped for sheet metal work. One 
of the features of its equipment is an 
air riveter, provided with two arms of 
unusual length, to permit the assembling 
of small stacks in long sections. 


Ample Power is Provided 


The new shop is supplied with power 


from a unit in an adjacent machine 
shop. In the entire plant there are 
three main power units and a reserve 


system consisting of a motor-generator 
set operating on municipal current. 
The power capacity and distribution is 
such that in the event of the failure 
of any one of the units the two other 
may be relied upon to. supply 
current for the plant. 
motor-generator set is 
used only as a last expedient. The 
establishment of the stack and_ tank 
shop in its new location released manu- 


units 
sufficient 
The reserve 


whole 


facturing space in the boiler shop. This 
made possible the installation of con- 
siderable new equipment in that shop. 
The new set of bending rolls has a 


top roll 24 feet long and 36 inches in 
diameter and rolls plates 22 feet 
and 1% inches thick to a 60-inch circle. 
A combined punch and shear has a 
capacity of punching a 4-inch 
a l-inch plate. Various other 
ing and shearing machines are included 
in the list of new ‘equipment. 

The main boiler shop is a structure 


270x640 feet in size. It 


wide 


hole in 
punch- 


consists of 


six bays each served by traveling 
cranes. Three standard gage tracks 
run the entire length of the building. 


The riveter section is at the far end and 
transverse cranes operate in a manner 
similar to that already described in the 
stack and tank shop. At the extreme 
end of the building are the forges where 
boiler heads are straightened and other 
forge work is done. 

Plate stock for boilers enters at the 
extreme right of the building. They are 
marked out in a section nearby 
after a careful inspection, they 
punched on a multiple punching table. 
This method greatly aids in securing 
an accurate punching of rivet holes. 
The ends of the shell plates, where the 
plates lap, are then squared off and the 
edges are bevel-planed on a_ planer. 
After the planing operation, the plates 
are passed through the bending rolls 
and rolled to a circular form. The 
boiler heads are shaped by shearing 
plates to size, heating them, and draw- 


and 
are 


ing them in an hydraulic press. The 
manhole flange is turned in the same 
manner. The tube holes in the boiler 
heads are reamed and chamfered with 


a reamer, so that all burrs are removed. 
After this process, the tubes are set 
into the heads with a roller expander 
and the ends are beaded against 
the head. The test which is made after 
the boiler has been calked consists in 


over 
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subjecting it to an hydraulic pressure 


50 per cent above its rated working 
pressure. 
The many types of water and fire 


tube boilers which the company special- 


izes in require considerable equipment. 
For the plate planing operation there 
are two plate planers. Several sets of 


utilized in addition 


The plate and 


bending rolls are 
to the large new unit. 
angle equipment in general is arranged 
either in the two middle bays or along 
the walls. Situated left 
of the shop are two hydraulic flanging 


near the wall 


presses, one of 500 tons and the other 
of 250 tons capacity. These presses 
are especially adapted to the drawing 
of boiler heads, and are fitted with 
special dies for this purpose. The tube 
holes in the boiler heads are reamed 
to size on drill presses. The heads are 


straightened under an hydraulic press 
if any irregularities in their contours 
exist. A third hydraulic press is in 
cluded in the equipment of the shop 
but this is seldom used for drawing 
boiler heads; its chief function being 
in the punching of mud drums. This 
press is rated at 100 tons. Several 
hydraulic riveters are placed at the 


farther end of the building. Overhead 


traveling cranes hold the boiler plates 
to be riveted in. position during that 
operation. These riveters are of dif- 
ferent capacities and have stakes of 
varying heights. The 5-foot  riveters 
are rated at 50 tons; the 10-foot, at 
80 tons; the 12-foot, at 108 tons, and 


A full com- 


drilling 


150 


punches, 


the largest at tons. 
plement of 


machines, radial drills, milling machines 


shears, 


and shape benders, together with 


oxyacetylene equipment complete is also 
provided. 
Boilers 


Testing the 


The assembly floor is located in the 


main bay. The heavy assembly work 
is done on the testing floor so that the 
boilers upon completion may be tested 
without removal. Tracks run the full 
length of these bays and the _ boiler, 
after testing, may be lifted by crane 
and placed on a car for shipment. The 


smaller boilers are tested on an as- 
sembly floor near the laying-out section 
Facilities are provided for transferring 
cars in the 


same way. 


500 


these boilers to 
For testing purposes a 3-plunger, 
pound test pump is used. This hydrau- 


lic pump is located near the flanging 


machines and pumps water to the two 
testing floors through a high pressure 
main. 


required for boilers 


performed in a 


Machine work 
boiler fittings is 
small, well-equipped 
treme front end of the shop. Its 
laying out 


and 
shop at the ex- 
loca- 
floor. 
principally of 


tion is close to the 
The equipment consists 
turret lathes, thread cutting 


and drill presses. 


machines 
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Electric Furnace Reduces 
Titaniferous Ores 


Process for manufacturing tool steel 


from titaniferous iron ores has been 
pattented by Eh. Hl. Rothert, presi- 
dent of the Rothert Process Steel 
Co., Seattle. The process pertains 
both to the smelting of the ore and 
the subsequent refining of the metal. 
The company owns two mines, one 
in British Columbia which is 250 


miles from the mill, and the other 
in the state of Washington which is 
150 miles distant. About 400 tons 


of.the ore are to be transported at once 
from the British Columbia 

The ore from this 
analyzes 70 per cent 
the Washington mine 60 cent. 
It is stated that the sulphur and 
phosphorus contents in both grades of 
For smelting the 
electric 


mine by 
reserve 
from 


boat. 
and 
per 


iron 


ores are negligible. 
furnace 


ore a_ three-phase 
equipped with three electrodes is 
used. This furnace has a melting 


capacity of two tons per 24 hours and 


is shown in the accompanying illus- 


tration together with the control 
board and auxiliaries. The metal is 
tapped into a ladle which is sus- 
pended in a pit directly under the 
pouring spout of the furnace. The 
ladle is hoisted, swung around by a 


jib crane and is set on a truck which 


operates on an elevated narrow gage 
track. By this means the metal is 
conveyed to the ingot molds. It then 
is passed on to the forging depart- 
ment. In the near future the com- 
pany contemplates extending’ the 
melting building 100 feet and install- 


additional furnace of 
1100-pound 


latest type 


ing an electric 
10 tons 


hammer, of 


capacity An 


steam the 


INTERIOR VIEW OF 


MELTING 
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METHOD OF PLACING AND COMPACT 
ING REFRACTORY WHICH IS SUP 
PORTED UNTIL SET BY THI 
FIRI 
and design, and aé_e reheating fur- 
nace also will be added to the forg- 

ing department. 

The value of the primary aluminum 
made in the United States in 1917 was 
$45,882,000, an increase of $11,982,000 
over the value of that made in 1916 
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Plastic Baffle Refractory 
’ for Boilers 


baf- 
impervious to the hot 


A plastic boiler 


said to be 


refractory for 


ties, 


gases which are constantly passing 
through the baffles, was recently de- 
veloped by the Betson Plastic Fire 


Brick Rome, N. Y. 
In forming a cross baffle for a water- 
tube boiler, the ordinary cast-iron baffle 


Co., 


plate is used as one side of the mold. 
The other 
slats in through the 
the tubes, as shown in the 
ing illustration. The 

poked down through the 
fill the space between the cast-iron 
baffle plate and the slats. The 
tory is said to be sufficiently plastic to 
around the tubes. 


has been completed 


side is made by thrusting 


diagonals between 
accompany- 
refractory is 
diagonals to 


refrac- 


be found sidewise 


When this 


the boiler is fired up slowly, the criss- 


work 


cross of slats burned out, and the re- 
fractory Vitrified in place. The opera- 
tion requires only a few hours, after 


which the full load may be placed upon 
the boiler. 
The 


claimed to regulate itself automatically. 


position of the refractory is 


Inasmuch as the boiler 
full steam capacity 
is set, the latter is 
the hot metal to the position which it 
should occupy boiler is hot 
While the «metal draw 
the refractory in cooling, the baffles it 
tightly. 


comes up to 
before the material 
pushed away by 
when the 


will away from 


is said will always fit 
In forming a_ longitudinal , baffle, 
blocks of 
tubes, above and below 
the baffle is 
confining the 


wood are placed between the 
the 
designed to 


material 


space which 


occupy, thus 
plastic which 


may be inserted by the most convenient 


method. 
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Ford is Pushing Tractor Industry 


Temporary Plant Now Producing Numerous Machines of Perfected Model for Govern- 
ment Use and Output is to be Increased Swiftly— -Great New Works Planned 
—Materials and Design of Tractor Are Novel 


ETROIT, March 26.—Produc- 
D tion of Fordson farm trac- 

tors at the temporary plant of 
Henry Ford & Son, in Dearborn, a 
suburb of Detroit, will be increased 
from 80 to 150 a day by May 1. The 
entire production for 1918 is placed 
at 50,000, most of which will be 
made available for use in this coun- 
try. The machine is reported to be 
in great demand among farmers in 
spite of the fact that it has not yet 
been placed on the market in this 
country. All that have so far been manu- 
factured have been sent to England there 
to help solve the food problem. 
Henry Ford believes the tractor is 
destined to create one of the world’s 
leading industries. He plans to de- 
vote most of his time in developing 
his own tractor business to a point 
where he eventually will employ 100,- 
000 men in the manufacturing, assem- 
bling, service and distribution. 

In the proposed tractor plant, cov- 
ering a town-site on the River Rouge, 
adjoining his steel mills now in the 
first stage of construction, Mr. Ford 
will give employment to 25,000 work- 
men. The plant in Dearborn orig- 


inally was built for experimental 
purposes. It is now employing 2000 
men. all 50 models were pro- 
duced before the perfected machine 


was turned out. 
represents an 
$3,500,000 
for an office building, 192 x 70 x 40 


ment 


investment 


and is complete 


feet, which now is being erected. 


The plant includes a foundry, 120 
x 225 feet; 


stock room, 30 x 


feet; heat treating room, 40 x 


feet; assembly shop, 44 x 
pattern shop, 50 x 105 feet; gas pro- 
ducer plant, 54 x 45 feet; power plant, 
70 x 4& feet; machine shop, 285 x 


feet, and another machine shop, 
x 90 feet. 


The 


hot rolled steel; the 


wheels of the tractor are of 
axle of 


front 


high carbon steel; the bearings 


bearing 


worm 


clutch shaft, transmission gears, trans- 
shafts, axle shafts and worm 


mission 
gears 
cylinder, 


THE 


races of chrome 
wheel of aluminum bronze; 


of 


steel; 


chrome-vanadium steel; 


crankcase and pistons 
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The plant and equip- 


except 


165 feet; 


semisteel; the crankshaft, connecting 
rods and piston pins of chrome-van 
adium steel; the main bearings of 
babbitt cast in steel caps; the valve 
heads of cast iron; the valve stems 
of carbon steel; the camshaft and 
valve tappets of 0.15 carbon steel, and 
clutch plates of 040 carbon steel 

Although the tractor motor is more 
ruggedly built than the standard engine 
used in the automobile, many of its 
characteristics bear out the the essen- 
tial Ford principles of design. The 
engine has four cylinders cast inte- 
gral with the upper half of the crank 
cylinders are of the 
The cylin- 


case. These 
conventional L-head type. 
der heads may be taken off easily 
for removing carbon from the _ in- 
terior walls, as the 
in one block and save for the dis- 


connection of the water outlet, it is 


heads are cast 


only necessary to take out the cap 
screws that hold the cylinder heads 
in place. Instead of the conventional 
flexible connection between the radia- 
tor and cylinders, a rigid cast iron 
water outlet is provided. Cool- 

ing is effected by a thermo- 
siphon system assisted by 
a belt-driven fan. The 
motor is designed to 
operate on kero- 
sene and to this 
end suitable water- 


jacketing of the 


carburetor has been 
necessary Follow 
ing the usual Ford 


practice, the 
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Three glimpses in the Fordson plant. The upper illustration 


a special battery of special cylinder boring machines 


while the lower view was taken in the gear-cuttina 


The insert illustrates the assembled 
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magneto is. incorporated in the _fly- 
wheel, where it is secure from dirt, 
moisture and damage. 

One of the features of the design 
is the three-point motor  suspen- 
sion and the incorporation of the 
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motor, -differential housing and the 
rear axle in one unit. The advan- 
tage of this system is that a straight 
ine drive from the motor to axle 
without the interposition of universal 
joints is obtained. Through one side 


Designs Axle Lathe for 


‘on lathe shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations was de- 
signed by the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., New York, for turning loco- 
motive and railroad car axles, either 
from rough or semifinished forgings. 
The work is driven from the center 
so that wheel seats and journals at 
both ends of the axle can be finished 
simultaneously. The lathe was de- 
signed for a high production machine 
and it is of rigid construction through- 
out. 

The bed is reinforced by box-sec- 
tion cross girts 8 inches wide and 
all sections are of sufficient propor- 
tions -to insure rigidity. The carriage 
tracks consist of a flat way at the 
back and compensating V-shape at 
the front. The angle of the V-shape 
track is 15 degrees at the back and 
70 degrees at the front. This con- 
struction is shown in the end view 
of ‘the lathe. The 15-degree angle 
serves a double purpose as it presents 
a thrust surface at right angles to the 
combined forces of the turning tools 
and at the same time it compensates 
for wear on the carriages and the bed. 
This construction is designed to eli- 
minate the tendency of the carriages 
to climb under heavy cuts. 

The center-drive head is of heavy 
construction. It encloses the main 
driving gear entirely and alsc forms 


an oil reservoir for lubricating the 
gear. The head is fastened to the 
bed by six bolts and it has a longi- 
tudinal. adjustment along the bed. The 
drive is operated through a steel her- 
ringbone-type gear and pinion. These 

















CROSS-SECTION OF YV-TRACK 


are carried between bearings in the 
head. These bearings are large, thus 
insuring long life, and provision has 
been made for a sufficient supply of 
oil. The drive is said to be smooth, 
owing to the spiral action of the her- 
ringbone gearing. The axle to be 
turned is rotated by a steel equaliz- 
ing driving plate which has lugs cast 
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of the differential housing a pulley 
shaft fitted with a pulley projects. This 
arrangement enables the tractor owner 


to use it for miscellaneous farm du 


ties. The motor develops 22 horse- 


power at 1000 revolutions per minute. 


Heavy Work 


integral. These engage both ends of 
a double driving dog. By means of 
this type of driving plate, crooked or 
irregular axles can be machined read- 
ily without setting up bending strains 
The lathe is provided with two 
carriages. These have longitudinal 
feeds by positive gear-driven, right 
and left-hand screws. The carriages 
are equipped with automatic stopping 
devices which are adjustable. When 
the carriages come in contact with the 
stops, which consist of set collars, the 
split nuts that encircle the feed 
screws are thrown open, thus arrest- 
ing the travel of the carriages. 
The carriages are held down by 
full-length clamping strips and the 
front and back vertical surfaces are 
adjustable by means of taper gibs. 
At the front of the carriages, two 
clamps are provided. One of these 
is utilized for clamping the carriage 
to the bed when turning up to shoul- 
ders and facing ends of axles. The 
other clamp is under the bridge and 
decreases the tendency of the carriage 
to lift during burnishing operations 
The carriages are equipped with 
wipers, the object of which is to 
remove chips from the ways that 
otherwise might work back under the 
carriage and score the working sur- 
face. These wipers have felt pads 
which provide the sliding surfaces with 
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AXLE LATHE DESIGNED FOR TURNING BOTH ENDS OF THE WORK SIMULTANEOUSLY 
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lubricat- 


The 


consists of 


lubricant at all times. 
ing system for the 
a pump, jet pipes, reservoir and col- 
lecting channels. The tool slides are 
provided with a trough which is con- 
nected with channels in the carriage 
bridge for carrying off the lubricant. 
The carriage aprons are of double- 
wall construction and all the mechan- 
ism with the exception of the operat- 


tools 


ing levers is enclosed. All shafts 
are supported by journals at both 
ends. 


The feed gears are located at the 
right-hand end of the bed and they 


are entirely enclosed. The feed- 
change lever is placed at the center 
of the lathe within easy reach of 
the operator. Three feeds are pro- 


vided for the carriage, 1/16, 3/32 and 
3/16 per 
the The carriages have hand 
traverse on the bed and the tool 
with hand cross 


inch one revolution ot 


work. 


slides are equipped 


feeds 


Lathe Has Two Tailstocks 


The axles are carried on dead cen- 
ters mounted in two heavy tailstocks. 
The tailstocks are adjustable longi- 
tudinally along the bed to accommo- 


date axles of different lengths and 
are clamped in place, as occasion 
requires, through the medium of four 
large anchor bolts. A pawl, which 
engages a cast rack in the bed, is 
provided to prevent slipping under 
heavy loads. The tailstocks have 
taper gibs at the front and back of 
the bed which permit alignment of 
the spindles. The spindle of the 


right-hand tailstock is provided with 
a hand wheel for purposes of adjust- 
ment. 

The lathe can be equipped with any 
one of four different drives: Cone- 
pulley drive, single-pulley drive, con- 
motor drive and adjust- 
able-speed motor drive. With the 
cone-pulley drive, the lathe is driven 
by a 3-step cone which has a maxi- 
mum diameter of 32 inches and takes 


stant-speed 


a 7-inch belt. A 2-speed counter- 
shaft is provided which gives six 
speeds to the driving head. These 


range from 16 to 48 revolutions a 
minute. A break is also provided 
which is operated by a foot pedal. 
With the single-pulley drive, the 
driving pulley is 26 inches in diameter 
for an 8-inch belt. The drive is 
through a speed box mounted at the 


left-hand end of the bed. The speed 
box transmits four speeds which 
range from 16 to 48 revolutions a 


minute. The gears are steel and run 
in oil and all the bearings are lubri- 


cated automatically. 

For starting and stopping the 
lathe, a friction clutch is provided. 
This clutch is mounted inside the 
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operated by 
center of the 
disen- 


pulley and is 
located at the 
When the clutch is 


brake is 


driving 
a lever 
machine. 
automatically ap- 
the lathe to a 


gaged, a 


plied which brings 


quick 


Fx ir 


stop. 
current, 
drive is em- 


use with 
a constant-speed 
ployed. The motor is mounted on 
the speed box at the left-hand end 
of the bed as shown in the large illus- 


alternating 
motor 


tration. Power is transmitted by 
gearing from the speed box to the 
driving shaft. There are four speed 
changes which range from 16 to 48 
revolutions a minute. The speed 
box gears are steel and run in oil 


and all bearings are lubricated auto- 














DRIVING 


GEAR 


HERRINGBONE 


matically. Starting and stopping is 


controlled by means of a friction 
clutch similar to the one used with 
the single pulley drive. In this case, 


however, the clutch is mounted inside 
of the speed box driving gear. 

The adjustable-speed motor, used 
with direct current, is mounted on a 
base plate attached to the left-hand 
end of the bed. This motor is geared 
directly to the driving shaft and gives 
speeds to the driving head ranging 
approximately from 16 to 48 revolu- 


tions a minute. 


Large Orders 


For Railroad Cars Are Placed By 
The Canadian Government 


Toronto, March 23.—The Canadian 
government has awarded contracts 
for rolling stock for the government 


railways including the Canadian North- 
ern, amounting in all to about $22,- 
500,000. The are allotted as 
follows: Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co., 5000 40-ton steel frame box cars, 
450 40-ton wood and 300 
30-ton stock cars, total of 
about $16,000,000. Eastern Co., 
Trenton, N. S., 750 40-ton flat 
and 650 50-ton steel cars, 


orders 


ballast 
making a 


cars 


Car 
steel 


cars coal 
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making a total of $3,750,000. National 
Steel Car Co., Hamilton, 1000 40-ton 
steel frame box cars, amounting to 
about $2,750,000. 

Contracts for the 150 locomotives 
required and for refrigerator, tank 
and passenger cars have not yet been 
awarded. 


Details of the Canadian government's 
plan for assisting in meeting the need 
of the allies for merchant ships were 
given by Sir Robert Borden, prime 
minister, in the course of a speech in 
the house of commons on March 19. 
Already much has been done in Canada 
by the imperial government, through 
the imperial munitions board. Orders 
have been placed by the board for 43 
steel with a total tonnage of 
211,300 tons and for 46 wooden ves- 
sels aggregating 128,400 tons. The total 
value of vessels is $64,500,000 
Twelve shipyards are now working on 
orders for the imperial munitions board 
and their capacity is being brought up 
to approximately 250,000 tons a year. 
Berths vacated by the completion of 
ships ordered by the board will be util- 


ships 


these 


ized at once by the dominion govern- 
ment. Four cargo steamers with a 
total of 23,500 tons are to be completed 
and placed in commission this year. 


Next year, however, 50 steel ships are 
to be constructed. During speech 
the prime minister expressed his thanks 
to the United States government for 
providing that the Canadian government 
might obtain 80,000 tons of ship plates 
and angles to meet shipbuilding require- 
ments this year. materials are 
to be supplied at the same price as to 


his 


These 


the United States government. 

At the recent organization meeting 
of the Manitoba Steel & Iron Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, T. R. Deacon was 
made president, H. B. Lyall, vice presi- 
dent, and Walter Stuart, secretary. 
The company which recently took out 


a Dominion charter, with $500,000 capi- 
tal stock, will take over the merchant 
the business of the Manitoba 
Iron Works, to carry on a 
merchant business in heavy 
goods, such as structural steel, 
plates, and sheets, railway. supplies, 
mining equipment, heavy forging bil- 
lets and shipbuilding material. A block 
of land has been secured with a 
suitable warehouse, and under the char- 
ter, authority has been given to build 
and operate rolling mills, blast fur- 
naces, etc. The Manitoba Bridge & 
Iron Works proposes to confine its 
operations more to the manufactur- 
ing end and is applying for incorpora- 
tion under the Dominion government 
with $1,000,000 capital stock. 


end of 
Bridge & 
general 

steel 


The Bird Coal & Iron Co 
ning to blow in its furnace at Talla- 
dega, Ala., about May 1. 


is plan- 








Railway Show Best Despite War 






































The exhibit 
spaces were pre- 
pared with close 
attention to the 
importance of ar- 
tistic effects. The 
utilitarian charac- 
ter of the equip- 
ment shown was 
submerged in an 
effort to increase 
the pleasing and 
artistic appearance 
of the entire dis- 
play enclosure. 


_— ~- 
LACK AWANNA STEEL Co. 








That widely 
varied industries 
are allied through 
the railway use of 
their products may 
be noted from the 
firm mames over 
some of the exhib- 
its at the Railway 
Appliance show 
held in the Col- 
iseum at Chicago 
during last week. 


Traffic consider- 
ations and the im- 
perative need for 
continuous railway 
operation gave 
added interest to 
those exhibits 
showing track 
fastenings and ap- 
pliances which in- 
crease the factor 
of safety in track 
and roadway work. 


— 
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ESPITE the fact that American railroads are 

now under federal control, the exhibition of 
the National Railway Appliances association, held 
in conjunction with the meeting of the National 
Railway Engineering association, was fully as com- 
plete and instructive as those of former years. The 
show was held last week at the Coliseum in Chicago 
and over 150 of America’s large industries displayed 
their products. Adopting a rough classification, the 
exhibits were divided in two general classes—safety 
and signaling appliances, made up of compressed 
air and electrical devices used in operating trains 
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and protecting crossings; and rails and track 
appliances. The exhibit of the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Malleable Iron—part of which is shown 
in the upper left hand corner of this page—was one 
of the most interesting of the entire show. This 
association presented a diversified line of malleable 
castings adapted for railroad work and demon- 
strated their strength on wedge-testing machines, 
miniature pile drivers and other testing devices. 
The Coliseum was handsomely dressed for the occa 
sion in the national colors. Pictures of the national 
leaders were displayed in many prominent positions. 
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Pig tron Production in United States, 1917 


(Compiled by the American Iron and Steel Institute) 








PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY onaves, 1900- 1917. 
























































Years) Basic. Bessemer. | Foundry. “Mate - Forge an nal 
1900} 1,072,376 | 7,979,327 |3,376,445| 173,413 | 793,092 | 394,589 |13,789,242 
1901.| 1,448,850 | 9,596,793 | 3,548,718| 256,532 | 639,454 | 388,007 |15,878,354 
1902.| 2,038,590 | 10,393,168 | 3,851,276| 311,458 | 833,093 | 363,722 |17,821,307 
1903.| 2,040,726 | 9,989,908 | 4,409,023| 473,781 | 783,016 | 312,798 |18,009,252 
1904.) 2,483,104 | 9,098,659 | 3,827,229| 263,529 | 550,836 | 273,676 |16,497,033 
1905.| 4,105,179 | 12,407,116 | 4,758,038 635,236 | 727,817 | 358,994 |22,992,380 
1906.| 5,018,674 | 13,840,518 | 4,773,011| 699,701 | 597,420 | 377,867 |25,307,191 
1907.| 5,375,219 | 13,231,620 | 5,151,209| 920,290 | 683,167 | 419,856 |25,781,361 
1908) 4,010,144 | 7,216,976 |3,637,622| 414,957 | 457,164 | 199,155 |15,936,018 
1909.) 8,250,225 | 10,557,370 | 5,322,415| 658,048 | 725,624 | 281,789 |25,795,471 
1910,| 9,084,608 | 11,245,642 | 5,260,447| 843,123 | 564,157 | 305,590 |27,303,567 
1911} 8,520,020| 9,409,303 | 4,468,940] 612,533 | 408,841 | 229,910 |23,649,547 
1912. 11,417,886 | 11,664,015 | 5,073,873 | 825,643 | 469,183 | 276,337 |29,726,937 
1913.) 12,536,693 | 11,590,113 | 5,220,343| 993,736 | 324,407 | 300,860 |30,966,152 
1914) 9,670,687 | 7,859,127 | 4,533,254| 671,771 | 361,651 | 235,754 |23,332,244 
1915.| 13,093,214 | 10,523,306 | 4,843,899] 829,921 | 316,214 | 309,659 |29,916,213 
1916,| 17,684,087 | 14,422,457 | 5,553,644| 921,486 | 348,344 | 504,779 |39,434,797 
1917 17,671,662 | 13,714,732 | 5,328,258 [1,015,579 345,707| 571,459 |38,647,397 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY oraTEs, 1913-1917. 
States 1913. 1914 | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 
Mass., Conn.......... 12,810 6,594, 7,802) 5,719 10,527 
— ao... eee 1,559,864) 2,104,780) 2,362,535, 2,417,527 
Pennsylvania.......... 12,954,936) 9,733,369| 12,790,668) 16,506,284 15,539,728 
Maryland............. 289,959} 195,504) 251,548) 501,452) 422,212 
ee eee 341,815, 271,228] 251,346) 399,885 520,311 
(RR 2,057,911] 1,826,929) 2,049,453, 2,762,885, 2,953,705 
West Virginia......... | 
os ye “|} 315,731] 236,393} 291,040) 554,590, 561,951 
Mississippi............ | 
Tennessee............ 280,541 216,738 177,729] 355,374} 369,951 
ON lel Ra Pe 7,129,525 5,283,426] 6,912,962} 8,602,895, 8,518,603 
NN ee 2,927,832| 1,847,451 2,447,220) 3,922,512) 3,483,006 
Indiana, Michigan..... 1,775,883) 1,557,355, 1,986,778) 2,221,708) 2,657,503 
Wisconsin, Minn...... 367,326) 329,526, 372,966, 811,325, 738,541 
Mo., Ia.,Col., Wash.,Cal 324,263) 267,777 271,921) 437,633, 453,742 
aha. 30,966,152 23,332,244 |29,916,213 39,434,797 38,647,397 











TOTAL PRODUCTION | OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL ‘USED. 


Coke P eneaben 














335 | 307 | 95 | 402 \18.74,980|19.015,144 |37,889,824 
Seat »- 13 15 5 20 || 203,320 177,728| 381,048 
Charcoalt.....] 19 | 18 | 17 | 35 | 180,235] 196,290, 376,525 
Total....... | 367 | 340 | 117 | 457 | 19,258,235, 19,389,162 38,647,397 











* Includes ferro-alloys made with electricity. 
t Includes mized anthracite and coke pig iron. 
3 Includes small tonnage made with charcoal and coke. 


PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS IN 1917. 














@eedes, | eatin | For maker’ *| Total 
use | Gross tong 
I Mh bh Rhee eetense he | 2,614,875 | 15,056,787 | 17,671,662 
Bessemer and low-phosphorus ......... 2,406,742 | 11,307,990 | 13,714,732 
Foundry, including ferro-silicon ........ 5,186,498 141,760 | 5,328,258 
Tins cones enaenandbadved 1,014,025 1,554 | 1,015,579 
Forge TE bAkeetous cebhewhseeeeeb> 8,061 217,646 | 345,707 
EE FRE OS ST 132,068 153,932 | 286,000 
SE raccrencseeesbotescedads | 144,036 | 49,255 193,291 
BE ETE, 65 oc cade cde cccccceses 50,208 | 41,960 |. 92,168 
RAKES 600060060 0% Gross tens. i 11, 676, 513 | | 26, 970, 884 | 38, 647,397 





PRODUCTION OF COLD AND HOT AND WARM BLAST CHARCOAL 
PIG IRON, 1913-1917. 

















Kinds of iron | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 
CE SEB iviccctcctasdecdees 10,222| 9,294| 5,302) 5,323 | 5,219 
Hot and warni blast*.......... | 329,759 | 254,630 | 290,850 | 367,088 | 371,306 
i hsacessésshedek eit | 339,981 | 263,924 | 296,152 | 372,411 |1376,525 





* Includes ion made with charcoal and electricity om. 1913 to 1915, inclusive. 
¢ Includes small tonnage of pig iron made with charcoal and coke mixed in 1917. 





HALF-Y EARLY PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON. 












































States Ex bait Second b half Total 

New York, New Jersey...........000+: 535,286 | 627,367 | 1,162,653 
Pennsy!vania—Allegheny County....... 1,797,309 | 1,901,228 | 3,698,537 
—Other counties.......... 2' 330,237 | 2320,621 | 4,650,858 

4 Alabama, Kentucky . | 770,667 748,795 | 1,519,462 
sevagseveccccccccesvccscccsseece| 2¢412,324| 1,575,086 | 2,087,380 
Indians, PL oc. cnseneeksdbuae secon | 1,466,677 | 1,610,138 | 3,076,815 
Michigan, Minn., Missouri, Col., Wash.. | 308,104 | 267,853 | 75,957 
DRAB. occcvecenevssescescoccsces | 8,620,604 | 9,051,058 | 17,671,662 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES, 1916-1917, sHOWING 

INCREASE OR DECREASE BY GRADES. 

"Per Per te | Per 

Grades | 17, | oe z 1916, Hi cent. | ™erense. | ooo. 
Basic. . .| 17,671,662] 45.72 | 17,684,087} 44.85 | 12,425 | *0.07 
Bessemer andlow), 13,714,732] 35.49 | 14,422,457| 36.57 | *707,725 | *4.91 

phosphorus... . / | | 
| | 
Foundry and = || 5,328,258] 13.79, 5,553,644| 14.08 | *225,386 | *4.06 
ferro-silicon . ./ | | 
Malleable........ 1,015,579 2.63} 921,486) 2.34/ 94,093 | 10.21 
aes 345,707 89) 348, 344 | 88| 2,637 | *.76 
Spiegeleisen......| 193,291 .50| 194,002) .49 *711 | *.37 
Ferro-manganese.| 286,000} .74| 221,532) .56| 64,468 | 29.10 
All other........ | 92,168 24) 80,245| 23) 2,923 | 3.28 
ee | 38,647,397 | 100.00 | 39,434,797| 100.00 | *787,400 | *2.00 
* Decrease 
PIG TRON MADE FOR SALE BY GRADES IN 1917. 

<a _—— —— —_ - —_——_——_—_— 
suse | Bom | Basie. | Fores. rounde.| Mall | al, |o,Tetl, 
Mass., Conn..|.........|-+ +++. = vevee] 10,007] ......-J0.0.-..| 10,007 
483 6,429) 579,569! 149,375 29,025 1,261,458 


N.Y.,N.J.,Md., 334,5 77 162 


| 








75,227,189,253| 3,293,803 
. .| 33,391) 2,335,262 


paedes | 6,020 523,819 
430,416, | 2,445,961 
220,01 1 52,97 735,473 


138,996) 15,059; 1,070,730 


fe 





Pennsylvania . 1,328,821 739,666) 48,410) 912,426 
Va., W. Va., | | 

“ia cane erst 
Ky.,Tenn. ,Ga.| 116, 554)........ 3,223) 398,022 
Ee cceeses 308, 4701 ,050, 677) 8,618) 647,192 
_ s ae | 237,732) 133,781). ..... 90,973 
Mich., Wis., | | 

Minn., Mo., ” : » 

Iowa, Col., 80,579 88,658)..-....| 747,438) 

Wash., Cal 

| 


Total.... 


| 
'2,406,7422,614, 





875 128,0615,186,498 1,014,025,326,31211,676,513 





METHODS BY WHICH ALL PIG IRON Was CAST OR DELIVERED. 


























| Direct 
Molten Sand Machine Chill 
States | condition. cast. cast. cast. reel Gross 
} | ings. tons 
Mass., Conn eee Peg eta 7 10,627 
N. Y., M.3.. Md 1,560,474| 569,977] 565,544| 143,213 531! 2,839,739 
Pennsylvania. . .| 10,434,070 | 1,293,287 | 3,101,486| 700,982 9,903 15,539,728 
Va., W. Va., Ala.,. i} 172,356 | 2,511,003] 490,848| 220,677) 11,034) 4,405,918 
Ga., Ky..Tenn.| st a es ; ei oe re Pern 
pond ie | 4,797,366 | 1,230,811 | 2,214,143! 266,372) 9,912) 8,518,603 
Ind., Il., Mich., 
Col., Wie.,| 5,229,174| 622,962/ 1,277,663| °201,331| _ 7,332,882 
Minn., Mo.,|{"’""' . _ 452) 7,832,882 
Ia.,Wash.,Cal. | 
Total...... | 23,193,439 | 6,238,567 | 7,649,684 |1,532,575, 33,132 38,647,397 





METHODS BY WHICH BAPIC PIG IRON WAS CAST OR DELIVERED 

















In 1917. 
Send cast, | . : 
States. machine Molten Total. 

cast, chill condition. 4 Gross tons 

cast, etc. 
New York, New Jersey................ 230,452 | 932,201 | 1,162,653 
Re 1,742,899 | 6,606,496 | 8,349,395 
Alabama, Virginia, Kentucky.......... 547,878 | 971,584 1,519,462 
TE i a ie ey 1,050,264 | 1,937,116 | 2,987,380 
Indiana, Ill.,Mich.,Minn.,Mo.,Col.,Wash.| 403,569 | 3,249,203 | 3,652,772 

ee er eee 


3,975,062 


| 13,696,600 | 17,671,662 
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Bessemer Loss 


Greatest in 1917 Iron, Output Accord- 
ing to Official Data 


Pig iron production in the United 
States during 1917 is placed by 1 
American Iron and Steel institute at 
38,647,397 tons. This total, as given 
bulletin just covers all 
grades of pig 
coal, ferroalloys and 
electric furnaces. In 1916, the total 
tonnage amounted to 39,434,797, a 
loss for last of 787,400 
the 
fuel 


issued, 
including 
the product of 


in a 


iron char- 


year tons. 

A comparison of 
figures 
cates this 
the coke 
37,889,824 
954,774 tons compared 
total of 38,844,598 tons. The anthra- 
cite stacks last year showed a gain 
of 163,260 tons, producing 381,048 tons 
only 217,788 


also 


production 
used indi- 
entirely to 
produced 
loss of 
the 1916 


according to 


loss was due 
which 
1917, a 


with 


furnaces, 
tons in 


in 1917, compared with 
tons in 1916. 
registered a gain, with a total produc- 
tion of 376,525 4114 tons 
more than the 372,411 
tons. 

By grades, the heaviest loss was in 
bessemer The output of this 
grade amounted to 13,714,732 tons, 
compared with 14,422,457 tons in 1916, 
a loss of 707,725 The basic 
total last year amounted to 17,671,662 
tons, or 12,425 tons less than the 
1916 figure of 17,684,087 tons. Both 
forge and foundry grades show a loss, 


Charcoal furnaces 


tons, or 


1916 total of 


iron. 


tons. 


the foundry figures being 5,553,644 
tons and 5,328,258 tons in 1917 and 
1916, respectively, a loss of 225,386 
tons. 

The last half of the year, with a 
production of 19,389,162 tons, shows 


a gain of 130,927 tons over the first 
half total of 19,258,235 tons. Basic 
production for the second half was 
9,051,058 tons, compared with 8,620,- 
604 tons in the first half, a gain of 
430,454 The the pro- 
duction of foundry iron in the last 
half amounted to 123,362 tons, the 
total tonnage produced in that period 
2,725,810, while the first six 
months’ total 2,602,448 tong. 
In the July to December period, 6,- 
673,306 tons of pig iron 
were produced, a loss of 368,120 tons 
compared with the January-June total 


of 7,041,426 


tons. gain in 


being 
was 


bessemer 


tons. 


The tables on the opposite page 
show in detail the pig iron production 
figures for 1917 as collected by the 
institute. 

Skilled mechanics from Cleveland, 
Detroit and other industrial centers 


are being called to care for the great 
air fleet which the United States has 
begun to send abroad. More than 
2500 airplanes are now ready to take 
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to the air on the other side and with 
46 men required on the ground for 
every man in the air, 115,000 men are 
required With 10,000 
planes as a minimum for this coun- 
try’s contribution, an army of at least 
460,000 mechanics be recruited. 


immediately. 


must 


Labor Problems 


During and After War to be Studied 
at Conference 
problems under condi- 


Labor war 


tions will from 
tically 
national conference 
Hotel La Salle in Chicago, March 
2 29, by the Society of Indus- 


27 to 
trial Engineers and the Western Eff- 


be considered prac- 
angle at an important 
to be held at the 


every 


ciency society. The topics of woman 
in industry, the 
power by mechanical 
realization of maximum 


substitution of man 
equipment, the 
output from 


the men remaining in nonmilitary pur- 


suits and the readjustments in the 
industrial field that will take place 
upon the return of the army to civil 
life will be studied In connection 


with the conference an exhibit will be 


held of labor-saving factory equip- 
ment and modern office devices. 
The detailed program of the meet- 


ing is as follows: 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Women in Industry—Replacing Men 

Purpose of the Conference, I. A. 
Berndt, secretary Society of Industrial 
Engineers. 

Labor During and After War, Har- 
rington Emerson, president, The Em- 
erson Co 

Some Things 
and are Doing to Help Win the War, 
Mrs. J. T. 


committee, Illinois council of national 


Women Have Done 


Bowen, chairman women’s 


defense 

Women as Munition Workers, J. E. 
Otterson, first vice president, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Conclusions 1000 Questionnaires of 
Knoeppel, 
New York 


Women in Industry, C. E. 
counsel on organization, 
City. 

Some Things Women Should do to 
Help Win the War, Miss Florence 
King, president, Women’s Association 
of Commerce. 

Women in Industry—Replacing Men, 


Barton T. Bean, president, Klink, 
Bean & Co., San Francisco. 
Replacement of Men by Women 
in Industry, Richard A. Feiss, gen- 
eral manager, Joseph & Feiss Co., 
Cleveland. 
THURSDAY MORNING 
THURSDAY 
Round «Table Conference—Women 


in Industry, W. S. McArthur, Armour 
& Co., Chicago. 
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Mechanical Equipment—Its Function 
in Replacing Men 
Planning, scheduling and Dispatch- 
ing, W. S. Ford, manager efficiency 

division, Montgomery, Ward & Co. 

Mechanical Aids to Man, A. Russell 
managing editor, Scientific 
\merican. 

Standardization of Machines and 
Ellis F. Muther, general sales 
manager, Gisholt Machine Co 

THURSDAY EVENING 
Coal 

Movement to the Engineer, Joseph 
H. Harrington, fuel conservation com- 
Illinois. 


Bond, 


Tools, 


Relation of Conservation 


mittee of 


Men Remaining—Securing Their 
Maximum Production 


Maximum Production from Un 


drafted Labor, Irving A. ferndt, 


manager betterment department, Jos. 
T. Ryerson & Sons 

Man Power’ Engineering, Miss 
Frances A. Kellor, national American- 
committee, New York 
Management 


ization 
a Necessity 
M. Simons 


West- 


Scientific 
of Modern Organization, F 
Jr., chairman of directors of 
ern Efficiency society. 
New 


Production, 


Man-Power to 
James O 
Susiness Men’s Clear- 


Shifting of 
Emergency 
Craig, president, 
ing House. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
Round Table Conference, Capt 
Harry F. Porter, Quartermaster’s 
Corps, U. S. R. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Industrial Stimulation Through War 


Finance, James A. Davis, speakers’ 


bureau, war savings committee. 
Dis- 


Re-education of Crippled and 


abled Men, Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
director Red Cross institute, New 
Y ork. 


Business After the War, Willard E. 
Hotchkiss, 


director business educa- 


tion, University of Minnesota. 
Mending Fragments from France in 

Canada, Norman A. Hill, general 

manager, Carriage Factories, Ltd., 


Toronto 
FRIDAY 


Banquet, 


EVENING 


Samuel Insull, chairman, 
chairman Illinois 


Human Conservation and Reclaim- 


council of defense 


ing of the Disabled, Major Harry E 
Mock, surgeon general’s department 

Demobilization of Our Armies and 
Their Reassimilation in Civil Life, 
Col. J. S. Dennis, British-Canadian 


recruiting mission 

First Steps in Solution of Crippled 
Soldier Problem, Maj. F. B. Gilbreth, 
Providence, R. | 

Pennsylvania Plan for Meeting 
After-War Conditions, Lew R. Palmer, 
labor and 


Pennsylvania department 


industry 
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Labor Checks Iron Output 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


British Furnaces Unable to Produce at Full Capacity Despite Urgent 
Demand—American Semifinished Steel is Sought 


Bureau of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., March 7, 1918 


REAT pressure for all kinds of 

pig iron continues. Every blast 

furnace in the Midland district 
could dispose of hundreds of tons 
more per week, if- the metal were 
available. But no blast furnace main- 
tains anything like a prewar average. 
One of the largest makers in South 
Staffordshire considers that his reduc- 
tion in output, although the furnace 
is blowing continually, is about 400 
tons per week. This is accounted for 
in various ways. The fuel is of lower 
quality, all sorting at the pits hav- 
ing had to be abandoned; the ore 
also is inferior; but the most serious 
falling off is in the human element. 
The workmen who feed the furnaces 
are above military age and their as- 
sistants are very largely nondescripts 
engaged before the war in any trade 
but that of iron. A number of women 
assist on the pig beds, and in general 
boring. Yet in these circumstances 
there is a keen scent by the recruit- 
ing authorities after all men eligible 
for the army. The managers are pro- 
testing with all the vigor they can 
against military withdrawals of men 
and are threatening that if their staffs 
are further interfered with the fur- 
naces will have to cease operation. 
The practice of cutting down al! new 
contracts is strictly adhered to. The 
basic furnaces are now yielding ful! 
output, which is rendering some help 
to the steel section. 

In the Cleveland district the month- 
'y allotments have been made, and 
business is restricted to a fev supple- 
mentary orders. In foundry t'le sup- 
ply is not equal to requirements, 
though there is rather more forgs 
iron available. The warrant stock 
is the same and shipments are de- 
cidedly small. In the Barrow district 
a furnace has been blown in at Carn- 
forth, and there are now 34 in blast 
in the area between Maryporr and 
Carnforth. Of these, two have been 
recently commenced, and it is hoped 
the larger output will relieve the 
stringency, though it is not 'kely to 
meet the full demand, especially for 
low phosphorus qualities. Generally, 
however, the outlook is brighter than 
for some time, especially as one, if 
not two, furnaces will shortly be 
started. The increased output has 
been made possible by the bringing 
into the ore mines of additional labor 
In the Welsh district 


from Scotland 


supplies of hematite still are below 
requirements, but the ore supplies are 
well maintained. 


Advance is Unsatisfactory 


Demand is well maintained for all 
kinds of finished iron. Makers of 
chains and anchors and material for 
agricultural implements are all plac- 
ing orders with the iron mills, while 
black sheets are in good request, 
largely for hutments in England and 
France. To the general surprise, the 
ministry of munitions has announced 
an advance of 2s 6d (0c) in the 
selling price of unmarked bars, raising 
the maximum from £13 15s ($66) 
to £13 17s 6d ($66.60) net at makers’ 
works. Probably nothing yet done 
by the ministry of munitions in con- 
nection with the iron trade has cause: 
greater dissatisfaction than this ad- 
vance, which, it is said, is too trifling 
to make any material difference tw 
the ironmaster’s position. Rumors of 
this concession were prevalent a week 
ago, but the trade for the most part 
was incredulous, in view of the ob- 
vious inadequacy of the amount. Its 
insufficiency is self evident in view of 
the high price of puddled bars now 
selling at £12 15s ($61.20) to £13 
($62.40). This leaves a margin of 
less than £1 ($4.80) for heating and 
rolling of the puddled bars to finished 
material. At a rough computation 
this should cost about £3 ($14.40) 
so that manufacturers report that they 
are suffering a substantial loss on a 
large part of their production. One 
of the results of the peculiarity of the 
positron is that the Staffordshire mills 
usually turning out common iron, now 
are using rather better pig, and sell 
ing their product at the marked bar 
price of £16 ($76.80). The normal 
difference in peace time between 
marked bar and unmarked bar is about 
30s ($7.20) but at present the gap is 
extended to £2 2s 6d ($10.20). The 
result of the strain is a very wide 
range of prices While some firms 
manage to continue to sell at the 
official maximum, there are a number 
of prices above this, charged on vari 
ous pretexts, and frequently volun- 
tarily imposed by the buyer who cares 
far more about getting his material 
than the price. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that puddled bars are 
not yet controlled whereas the finished 
material made from these bars is 
subject to a government maximum. 

All the steel mills and foundries 
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are turning out material to their full 
capacity. In the Glasgow district the 
works are immensely busy. But the 
output still is below demand. Lat- 
terly, the government has _ utilized 
large quantities of shell discard steel, 
formerly available for general pur 
poses. The news received through 
The Iron Trade Review cablegran 
that the American government has 
now absolute control of export, is 
welcomed here, as suggesting a possi- 
bility of better supplies when the 
requirements of this country are fully 
realized. Users of billets and wire 
rods could do with considerable quan 
tities of American material, especially 
the wiremakers. For some time past, 
the Birmingham mills producing wire 
have been wholly dependent on Amer 
ican wire rods, and the stoppage of 
supplies has hit them severely. The 
proprietors of these mills are con 
templating an early shut down, if 
better supplies are not forthcoming 
The demand for their products is 
enormous. 

The Welsh steelworks again are 
in full operation. There is a short 
age in the supply of tin bars which 
is affecting the output of tin plates, 
and the amount produced as well as 
the quantities in stock compare rather 
poorly with the figures of last year 
The extravagant prices of tin keep 
the selling figures of tin plate at 
a very high level. 


More Mills Ordered 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has placed 
an order for five additional mills to 
be built at its McDonald plant near 
Youngstown. These mills will be 
built at the company’s Ohio works, 
where the mills previously erected by 
the McDonald plant were built. When 
completed, this plant will contain one 
12-inch, two 10-inch and two 8-inch 
hoop mills; one 18-inch land mill, one 
8-inch, one 10-inch and one 14-inch 
bar mills The Carnegie company 
has placed an order with the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co. Harrison, N. J., 
for complete roller bearing equip- 
ment for all of the new mills, thus 
providing the new mills as well as 
those previously built, with these 
bearings. The use of roller bearings 
has enabled the company, as a re- 
sult of the reduction in friction, to 
reduce the size of the motors driving 
the tables and cooling beds by about 
50 per cent from the side’ which orig- 
inally would be required 


The Settendorf Co., Bettendorf, 
Iowa, has waived its patent rights 
to truck sides and underframes during 
the period the government is in con- 


trol of railroads 
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ASUS DAES M8 ’ 
OLONEL HENRY P. BOPE, motive & Machine Works. Paters n, nted members of thi mmittee or 
vicc president and general man N. J., where he was rn, he held posi- steel and steel products of the Amer 

ager of sales of the Carnegie tions of increasing importance with thx an Iron and Steel institute 
Steel Co., has resigned effective April 1 Brooks Locomotive Works, the Amer rederick Holbrook has been elected 
He has been associated withthe Carnegie ican Locomotive Co., _ th National president of the American Internationa! 
company in different positions for more Brake & Electric Co., Milwaukee, and Shipbuilding Corp., to succeed D. P 
than 38 years, having joined the sales before his latest election, was superin Robinson, resigned. Mr. Holbrook has 
department of the company in Novem- tendent of the Baldwin Locomotive been vice president of th ntracting 
ber, 1879. Colonel Bope has resigned to Works, Eddystone, Pa. corporation of Holbrook Cabot & 

devote his time to personal interests James A. Campbell, president Youngs Rollins, Boston 

which require his immediate attention town Sheet & Tube Co., and L. |] Charles H. Hodges was promoted at 
He has been succeeded in the sales Block, vice president and treasurer In the annual meeting f the American 
organization of the Carnegie Steel Co land Steel Co., Chicago, have been ap Radiator Co., Detroit, from the posi 


by William G. ion of second 
( lyde, who has ice pre sident to 
been assistant that of first vice 
reside nt 


john W. Hig 


gins was elected 


general manager 
of sales in charge 
of the bar, hoop 


’ bi division 
ind band divisi president of th 


Mr. Clyde in turn ey * We til tole’ 
. ‘ ~NngRiana 
has been su Safet: 
% A c coun 
ceeded by Charles 
] W 1 I at its second an 
ae ood, who 
” ual me ¢ ing 
has been his as- os B 
. ° eid n »oOsto 
sistant in that 
l n f | recently. He is 
divisio oO the 
r¢ side nt nd 
sales department : 
treasurer of 
Lorenzo ( the Wor t 
t orcest¢ 
Dilk whe ha . 
ilks, Vho S Pressed ost< 


Co., Worcester, 
Mass. » \\ 
W ake man, gel 


cral manager o 


been president of 
Milliken Bros., 
Inc., Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., and 
prior to that time ke’ Sea” tae 
was connected ; de 
with the Eastern 
Steel Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., as gen 
eral manager of 
sales, has been 


and Squantum 
Mass., plants o! 
the Bethlehen 
Shipbuilding 
Corp., Ltd., was 
made president of — a kp 

dent. 


Jeremiah Win: 


who lor mor 


the Carolina Ship 
building Corp., 
Charleston, S. ( 


where the main than 50 years 


offices of the com has been manu 
facturing wheels 


in Worcester 
Mass., has re 


tired from bus 


pany will hereafter 
be located, moving 
from New York 

W. L. Reid was 


rece ntly elected 


ess because ol 
. 11 : | 
vice president | health 
and general man C. Oscar Hed 
strom has ré 


} 


nis posi 


ager of the Lima 
Locomotive signed 
Works, Inc., Li 
ma, QO. After 
serving his ap 


tion as mechan 
ical engineer for 


the Hendee Mig 





prenticeship wit! COL. HENRY P. BOP! Co., Springfield 
} R s Loc Who Has Resigned as Vice President and General Manager . f th. 
the Nogers Loco- Carnegie Steel Co Mass 
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10 years general manager of the 

Grimethorpe, Eng., works oper- 
ated by Cammell Laird & Co., Lon- 
don, Sheffield and Birkenhead, Eng., 
steel manufacturers, shipbuilders and 
engineers, has_ retired. He com- 
menced to work for the company 42 
years ago at the age of 13 as an 
office boy, at the Cyclops branch, 
which then had 1500 workmen and 
which now employs approximately 
eight times that many. About 15 
years ago Mr. Little directed the build- 
ing of one of the largest armor plate 
plants in the world and when he be- 
came assistant chief engineer, the 
works method was changed from the 
Wilson compound process of armor 
plates, namely a steel face with an 
iron backing, to the Krupp process, 
which is all steel with a hardened 
face and soft back. At present Mr. 
Little is president of the Sheffield 
branch of the British Foundrymen’s 
association and is mentioned as a 
possible president for that organiza- 
tion. 


J. J. Green has been appointed 
assistant in the structural sales de- 
partment of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
at Philadelphia. 


Je LITTLE, M. I. M. E.,. for 


H. G. Uphaus upon his resignation 
from the Cambria Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, accepted the position of dis- 
trict sales manager in that city for 
the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo. 


Robert E. Frame was recently elect- 
ed vice president of the Hutchins 
Car Roofing Co., with offices at De- 
troit. He formerly was assistant to 
the president of the Haskell & Bar- 
ker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind. 


John S. Kennedy has become affil- 
iated with John B. Guernsey & Co., 
Roanoke, Va., who operate furnaces 
at Graham and Roanoke, Va. He for- 
merly was with the Oriskany Ore & 
Iron Corp., Oriskany, Va. 


George R. Munschauer, formerly 
secretary and treasurer of the Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, was 
recently elected president to succeed 
George A. Lautz. He has been con- 
nected with the company for about 
20 years and is succeeded as secre- 
tary by W. F. Schweigert, who has 
seen 30 years’ service, and by F. E. 
Munschauer as treasurer, affiliated 


with the for the past 10 


years. 


A. F. Ausman has been made Chi- 
cago district manager for the Nagle 
Corliss Engine Works, Erie, Pa., 
manufacturer of air compressors, vacu- 
um pumps, engines, etc. His head- 
quarters will be in the Monadnock 
block. He formerly was_ vice presi- 
dent of the McMasters-Carr Supply 
Co., Chicago. 


company 


Benjamin S. Rosenberg, who for 
many years was connected with the 
Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, 
Nassau Smelting & Refining Works 
and Post van der Burg & Co., has 
been made manager of the New York 
office of the United Smelting & Alu- 


minum Co., Inc., to succeed C. J. 
Wolfe. 
James Forbes, formerly with the 


Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., has been 
made manager of the Interlake Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, to succeed 
Thomas Deegan, who resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Ohio Ship- 
building Co. Mr. Forbes will assume 
his new duties April 1, and until that 
time Assistant Manager Captain 
Joseph Wood will be in charge. 


William J. Matheson was recently 
elected president of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Co., New York, to 
succeed J. L. Schoellkopf, who de- 
clined re-election. Dr. L. C. Jones, 
a prominent chemist, was chosen third 
vice president to succeed C. P. Hugo 
Schoellkopf, retired. The Schoell- 
kopf brothers will continue as direc- 
tors. 


I, E. Edwards has accepted the po- 
sition of works manager of the Mar- 


shall Foundry Co., Blairsville, Ta. 
He has been chief engineer of the 
Valley Mound & Iron Co., Sharps- 


ville, Pa., for the past 12 years and 
officials and fellow-workers of the 
latter company tendered a reception 
to him recently upon his resignation. 
At one time Mr. Edwards was con- 
nected with the Carnegie Steel and 
Natiénal Tube companies. 


J. V. S. Bishop, Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, has been made 
secretary of the eastern division of the 
American Board of Scrap Dealers, to 
succeed C. A. Barnes, Widener build- 
ing, Philadelphia, who resigned re- 
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continue as 
organization 
time to 


cently. Mr. Barnes will 
secretary of the national 
and will devote most of his 
the duties of secretary of the new sub- 
committee on iron and steel scrap of 
the American Iron and Steel institute. 


Richard K. Papin, who formerly was 
St. Louis and southwestern representa- 
tive of the Davenport Locomotive 
Works, Davenport, Iowa, but who for 
the past 10 years has been manager of 
the equipmert department of the Wal- 
ter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, 
dealer in railway equipment, has been 
transferred to Minneapolis, Minn., to 
take charge of the recently opened of- 
fices of his company in the Plymouth 
building there. 


Victor W. Page, has been promoted 
to the rank of captain in the signal 
reserve corps, aviation section, at 
Hazeihurst field, Mineola, L. I., from 
the position of engineering officer in 
full charge of the mechanical and 
technical departments in the Mineola 
school for aviation and care and op- 
eration of military trucks. Mr. Page 
was formerly in the engineering de- 
partment of the New Departure Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn. 


D. P. Thompson, who in 1912 be- 
came assistant general superintendent 
of the Inland Steel Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., of which his father 
is president, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant vice presi- 
dent. He was born in Newcastle, 
Pa., in 1880, and ever since he was 
graduated from Yale University. he 
has followed iron and steel and mining, 
four years in Alabama and four years 
in Cleveland. 


John B. Emerson, for 10 years in 
charge of work in the southwest for 
Robert W. Hunt & Co.’s bureau of 
inspection and tests, has entered the 
employ of the La Salle Engineering 


Co., Old Colony building, Chicago, 
designing and consulting engineers. 
The La Salle organization has ex- 


panded rapidly in the past few months 
on account of its new commissions 
in marine engineering, and it is now 
occupying the entire fourth floor of 
the Old Colony building. 


P. C. Gunion, who early this year 
was made advertising manager of the 
industrial bearings division at Newark, 


N. J., of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
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Harrison, N. ]., has been promoted to building, New York He succeeded R chinery Utilities Co.. New York Mr 





the position of advertising manager \. Holme, who recently resigned to ac Gunion was formerly manager of the 
with headquarters in the Metropolitan cept a similar position with the Ma Pittsburgh office of the Hyatt company 
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Iron and Steel Men in War Machine 


) i Leonard Replogle, Steel Director for Government 
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LEONARD REPLOGLE as steel quarter century with the Cambria in January, 1915, to become vice presi- 


director for the government, Steel Co.. Johnstown, Pa., marked with dent and general manager of sales of 

probably possesses a greater many promotions, beginning as office the American Vanadium Co. In this 
knowledge of the intimate affairs of boy and ending as vice president and capacity, he brought about a material 
the iron and steel industry than any general manager of sales, he resigned enlargement of the market for van 
other individual adium steel. He 
Weekly there was elected to the 
come to his desk presidency early in 
1917 and in 
March of that 
year organized 


and became di 


c o mplete confi 
dential reports 
from the coun- 
try’s pig iron 
producers and rector and board 
steelmakers, 
which set forth 
the exact posi 
tion of these con- 


chairman of the 
Wharton Steel 
Co., Wharton 
N J His resigz 


cerns as to or- nation trom 


ders on hand, those connec 


deliveries, etc tions, because of 
These reports, 
coupled with his 


the character of 
his present 
personal knowl- Washington du 
edge of the steel 
business, enable 


ties took place 
recently. In Au 
him to keep his gust, 1917, he 
finger upon the was made steel 
pulse of the in- 
dustry, to the 
end that orders 
for steel from 
the United States 
or allied govern- 


advisor to the 
government to 
direct the pur- 
chase of steel for 
war purposes, 
with headquar- 
ments are most ters in the 
expeditiously al- Munsey build 
located and han 
dled. From the 
position of office 


boy at 13, in the 
29 


ing, Wash‘ngton 
Three months 
later, he was 
chosen by the 
period of war _ industries 
years, he has board as stcel 
risen through director under 
i responsibility to 
that body for the 
proper allocation 
among producers 


positions of in- 
creasing impor- 
tance and scope, 


until now at 42, 
of orders from the 


United States and 
allied governments 


he has been 
called upon to 
serve the country 
in one of the His executive 


most responsible training and com- 


posts of the war plete familiarity 


behind the lines with the ramifica- 


After a_ service tions of the in- 
which in point 
of time extended peculiarly for his 


over more than a J. LEONARD REPLOGLE duties. 


dustry qualify him 




















Enlarge Transport Line to Kurope 


Taking Over of Dutch Merchant Fleet and Further Restriction of Imports Will 
Provide More Than 1,000,000 Tons of Additional Shipping— Must 
Rely on Domestic Sources of Metals and Ores 


March 26 
with 
last 


ASHINGTON, 
Almost 
the commencement 


simultantously 


week of the long-expected spring drive 


of the Germans came action by the 
United States and the 
to provide for speedier transport of 
munitions, food and men from the 
industrial constructive line in Amer- 


ica to the military destructive line in 


allies which is 


Europe. This action was really dou- 
ble, the combination 
than 1,000,000 estimated tons of avail- 


the steady 


adding more 
able shipping to 
stream essential to supplying the al- 
lied fighting forces in France. 


ocean 


One part of the double action was 
United 
com- 


move by the 
Britain in 


a concerted 
States and 
mandeering more than 800,000 tons of 
vessels flying the flag of Holland but 
lying idle in American and British 
ports. The other was the blow struck 
at import shipments through the pro- 
mulgation of the war trade board’s 
first list of restricted This 
latter action is expected to place more 
than 300,000 ships in actual 
war service, curtailing an aggregate 
of over 1,000,000 tons of imports nor 
mally received by the United States 
Fully three-fifths of this aggregate is 
represented in metal shipments. 


Great 


imports. 


tons of 


To Clear Up Accumulations 


The addition of the Dutch tonnage, 
approximately 70 ships, now being 
overhauled under supervision of the 


navy and the shipping board, is ex- 
pected to shortly expedite shipments 
of steel projectiles, cannon, machin- 
munitions which have 
terminals 
The removal 


other 
tidewater 


and 
been filling 
waiting ocean tonnage. 
of these supplies, as well as the large 


ery 
and 


quantities of foodstuffs, is seen here 


as one of the means of increasing 


the railroads 
haul the manufactured 


ports 


production, providing 
will be able to 
products to seaboard as fast as 
are cleared. 


Manufacturers who have been de 
pending upon foreign metals and ores, 
nickel, 
for their raw materials, now will have 
to look to production to 
supply their requirements. Nickel and 
zine are absolutely cut off through the 
125.000 f 


particularly pyrites and zinc, 


domestic 


embargo, but tons of 


gross 
pyrites may be imported before Oct 
1. From this quantity 
after that date fields 
have to supply the manufacturers with 


and 
will 


limited 
domestic 
acid now 
For 


some time past the department of the 


the sulphur and sulphuric 


produced from imported pyrites. 


interior has been campaigning for ex- 


ploitation of this work here in the 
United States 
Imports Further Restricted 
The action of the war trade board 


in declaring a list of restricted im- 
ports was not made to allow free im- 

commodities not on the 
list. In fact, it stated by the 


board, the same rigid licensing system 


portation of 
was 


is to be maintained, more rigid than 
ever, if there is to be any change at 
all This is fact 
that the list called 
“No. 1”, indicating at least another is 


to come, 


precluded by the 
announced was 


possibly more To what 
extent still 


served by further lists has not 


shipping could be con- 
been 
attempted in a public estimate, but 
the 
the shipping board, is ready to go as 


far as compatible with expanding the 


war trade board, spurred on by 


embargo list. It is altogether likely 
the list will not be shortened until 
the ships now being built begin to 


make the ocean splash with a great 


many more launchings. 


The 
garded as the 


curtailment of imports is re- 


logical completion of 
the argument that it is absurd to gear 
industries to speed for 


\merican top 


production of war supplies which only 


pile up in warehouses and terminals 
and cannot be put to use because 
there isn’t sufficient ships to move 
even those requirements actually 


needed. Stopping of shipments of im 


ported raw materials is expected to 


curtail some less essential production 
That will tend to lead those manufa: 


turers to enter more essential fields 
which again would lead to overpro 
duction But, government officials 
feel, curtailing really essential imports 
such as zinc, nickel and pyrites will 
even things up a bit 
List Covers Wide Range 

The list promulgated by the war 
trade board includes the following 
which are associated with the iron, 
steel and allied industries: 


Agricultural implements; asbestos; 
cars, carriages and other vehicles; all 
acids; muriate of ammonia; all coal 
tar distillates except synthetic indigo; 


clocks, 


electric lamps; 


watches and parts thereof; 


explosives, except ful 


minates and gunpowder; fish hooks, 
rods and reels, artificial bait; fluor 
spar; gold and silver manufactures, 
including jewelry; musical instruments 
and parts thereof; nickel; penholders 
and pens; phonographs, gramophones, 


graphophones and _ parts _ thereof; 


plates, electrotype, stereotype and 


lithographic, engraved; plumbago or 


graphite (until July 1, 1918; there 
after not exceeding 5000 long tons for 
remainder of 1918); pyrites (except 
not exceeding 125,000 long tons to 


Oct. 1, 1918); tar and pitch of wood; 
umbrellas, parasols, sunshades and 
sticks for; and zine 


McAdoo Must Ratify All Railroad Buying 


ASHINGTON, March 26.— 
Practically every bit of steel 
for future railroad 
be for road 


required 
construction, whether it 
repair or extension or for new equip- 
ment, will have to wait upon Director 
McAdoo’s approval of the 
sum to be expended. This is in ac- 
order Director Mc- 


General 


cordance with an 


Adoo issued almost before the ink 
had dried in the President’s signa 
ture to the railroad bill last week. 


This move is regarded as one of the 


many the director general in_ his 
senior capacity as secretary of the 
treasury has made to subserve all 
new financing to the government's 


war requirements. 
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says no new loco 
cars shall be 


without Mr 


The order 


motives or 


new 
ordered or 


constructed McAdoo’s 


approval, and that no new construc- 
tion of lines or extension of present 
lines are to be undertaken without 


contracted for 
1918, 


says, but 


his sanction. Work 
and ordered before Jan. 1, 


Mc Adoo 


may 


continue, Mr even 
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then he asks that the railroads make 
sure the work is essential He asks 
that all work conform to these con- 


ditions: 


From the financial standpoint it 
is highly important to avoid the ne 
cessity for raising any new capital 


which is not absolutely necessary for 


the protection and development of the 
required transportation facilities to 
the 


the 


meet present and _ prospective 


needs of country’s business under 


conditions. From the standpoint 


war 
of the available supply of labor and 
material, it is likewise highly impor- 


tant that this supply shall not be ab 
sorbed except for the necessary pur 
poses mentioned 

“Please also bear in mind that it 
may frequently happen that projects 
which might be regarded as highly 
meritorious and necessary when 


Plants to Get Coal from N 


March 26 


national fuel administra 


ASHINGTON, 
The 
tion’s plan be 


coal zoning 


comes effective next Monday by which 


mills and furnaces of the iron and 
steel industry will obtain their sup 
ply of bituminous coal from the 
nearest mines. This is the theoretical 


object of the plan which affects more 


than 300,000,000 tons of soft coal an- 
nually for an estimated saving of 
more than 160,000,000 car miles, en 


abling the car equivalents thus saved 


to tend to increase coal production 
fully 5 per cent. The resultant elimi 
nation of cross hauls will also have 


the benefit, it is expected, of reducing 


the possibility of coal car congestion 


The new plan will not apply to an 


thracite coal, coke or bituminous coal 
intended for by-product ovens, gas, 
metallurgical, smithing or other spe 


cific uses where special grades of fuel 


are required. To obtain the benefits 
of these exemptions, for bituminous 
coal, manufacturers and consumers of 
this special coal must obtain from 
the fuel administration special pet 
mits Applications should be sent to 
the United States Fuel Administra 
tion, Coal Zone License Bureau, 
Room 6209, New Interior building, 


Washington, D. C with complete 
information in order that the licens 
ing may be expedited 
How Zones Are Fixed 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and north 
ern West Virginia will ship to West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Co 


lumbia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 


Jersey, New York, New England and 
Lake transshipment 


Erie ports, for 
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the standpoint 


of a particular company, 


viewed from separate 


may not be 


equally meritorious or necessary un 


der existing conditions when _ the 


government has possession and con 
trol of the railroads generally, and 
theretore when the facilities hereto 
fore subject to the exclusive contr 
of the separate companies are now 
available for common use, whenever 
such common use will promote the 
movement ot trate 

ll not 


Che railroad administration will 


stand in the way of any other work 


which does not involve expenditure of 
more than $25,000, providing the pro 
posal conforms to the policy of the 
administration relative to finances, la 
bor, materials and its importance to 
railroads in the war; also providing 
it contorms to a poli y of the railroad 
in effect in 1916 and 1917; and still 


that Pennsylvania may 


Wellington and 


only, except 


ship as far west as 


Lorain, O 


Ohio will ship to Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan 

West Virginia high volatile fields 
will ship to West Virginia, Ohio, In 
diana, the lower peninsula of Michi 
gan, Kentucky and Virginia 

West Virginia low volatile fields will 


ship to District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio 
West Virginia, South Carolina and 
Lake Erie reports for transshipment 
only 

Alabama will supply Louisiana, Mis 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida 
eastern Texas, Arkansas and western 
Tennessee 

Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky and 


wrth and Sout! 


Virginia will ship to N« 
Tennessee, Ala 


Carolina, Georgia 
bama, Virginia and Florida 
Virginia, southeastern Kentucky and 


Kentucky, In 


peninsula 


will 


and the k 


Tennessee 
Ohio 


supply 
diana, ywer 


of Michigan 


Western Kentucky will ship to Ken 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkan 
sas, Louisiana, Texas, Illinois, Wis 


consin and Indiana 


Indiana will ship to Illinois, Ken 
tucky, Wisconsin and Michigan 

Illinois will supply, from April 1 
to Sept. 30, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, South Dakota, lowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ken 
tucky, Indiana and Michigan, and 
from Oct. 1 to March 31, Wisconsin 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ten 


Illinois, Indiana and 


Kentucky, 
Michigan 


nessee, 


Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Okla 
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full 


the administration within 10 


further providing reports are 


made to 


days of the commencement of work 
or the placing of contract. If the ex 
penditure is to be greater than $25 
000, it still must conform to the ad 
ministration’s policy and have Mr 
McAdoo’s approval 

Judge Robert S. Lovett, who had 
been made director of the division 


f betterments and additions, has 


been made director of the division 
f capital expenditures in charge of 
this particular phase of railroad f 
nancing Reports and applications 
must be made to Director Lovett 
who will confer with the _ director 


general tor his approval, if it is re 


aquired and then refer the question 
to John Skelton Williams, director of 
the division of finance and purchases 
con gneuentien 


-arest Mines 


homa and lowa will ship to western 
Louisiana, eastern Texas, Missouri, 
Kansas Arkansas, lowa and Okla 
homa 

Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington and Ore 
gon will supply the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states, except that 
the mines east of the Rockies may 


ship also to Missouri valley points to 


supply the summer demand 


Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
docks will supply the Dakotas, Min 
nesota, the upper peninsula of Mich 


igan, northern Iowa and Wisconsin 


Huge Sum Goes to Mobile 
Artillery Production 


Washington, March 26—The gun 


1 ordnance bureau 


division of the army 
is spending $40,000,000 in the con 
struction of 16 factories for the man 


ufacture of thousands of mobile ar 


and in the course of 


paid out $300 


tillery pieces 


another year will have 


000 000 for this particular type of 
statement by 


The 


expenditure of 


weapon, according to a 


the war department division's 


calls for an 
$2,.000,000,000 


program 
approximately 

While this 
partly in building and equipping plants 
for the 
larger part of the undertaking will be 
work 
the 


vast sum will be used 


manufacture of guns, the 


falling to the 
This 
smoke 


spent for other 


administration: of division 


includes the nitrate fixation, 


powder, gas fling, acids and 


less 
other developments, according to the 
statement 

The 
plated 


plants and additions contem 


the especially 


under program, 
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those devoted to manufacturing the 
artillery, are all under construction 
and some have been completed. De- 
partment officials decline to discuss 
details of the artillery factory work, 
but the statement says “forgings are 
already being produced and the ma- 
chining plants are in an _ excellent 
state of progress”. 

The gun division’s construction pro- 
gram, in addition, includes two smoke- 
less powder plants, one nitrogen fix- 
ation plant, one gas-filling plant, to 


cost approximately $1,500,000; five 
shell-filling plants to cost approxi- 
mately $25,000,000; and negotiations 


with cities for erection of by-product 
plants for extraction of toluol. 


Increase Export Check on 
Sweden and Greece 
Washington, March 26.—New and 
stricter regulations controlling ex- 
ports from the United States to 


POUINUAUVOUNAANAUAIAONOATANARAEUA ASTUTE 


Capital Odds and Ends 


PMMA 


ey ASRONCTON, March 26.—De- 
nial was made last week by 
Theodore E. Ferris, who was for- 
merly chief ship designer for the 


Emergency Fleet corporation that he 
received compensation of any kind 
in connection with any contract se- 
cured from the corporation and that 
he was in no way interested in the 
Sloan Shipbuilding Corp. Mr. Ferris 
resigned when the senate investiga- 
tion committee was at the height of 
its probe and when it was charged 
that he had received a fee from the 
Sloan corporation. He told the com- 
mittee last week that he had an 
understanding with the corporation 
before the incumbency of Admiral 
Bowles, who requested his resigna- 
tion, that he could continue what 
private practice he had providing 
it did not interfere with government 
work. Mr. Ferris appeared before 
the committee upon his own request. 
+ x + 


The Great Northern railroad desires 
an increase from $7 to $7.30 per net 
ton in carload commodity rate on 
zinc and concentrates from Butte, 
Helena and other points in Montana 
to Keokuk, Iowa. 

* * * 


Nonapplication of rates is asked on 
in and terne plate via Chesley Tug 
& Barge Co.. Kingston Transportation 
Co., Lillico Transportation Co., Main- 
land Navigation Co. and Star Steam- 
ship Co., to various points in Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. 

- sa 

The Emergency Fleet corporation 
has spent $392,000,000 up to March 1 
in its shipbuilding program. There 
remains to be spent the difference 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Sweden and Greece have been issued 
by the war trade board. Before an 
exporter may make applications 
license he first must obbtain from the 
importer the number of 
the Swedish import certificate; 
form X; such other supplemental 
forms as may be necessary; an addi- 
tional supplemental sheet, form X-104 
giving the gross weight of the pro- 
posed shipment and any instructions 
relative to cables to Sweden, ‘which 
will be sent at his own expense in 
order to hasten the war trade board’s 
investigation in lieu of mail inquiries 
abroad; and observe fully the instruc- 
tions formerly given concerning ship- 
pers’ export declarations. Shipments 
should go forward in Swedish bot- 
toms. The import license serial num- 
ber is not needed on shipments to 
Greece, nor is it necessary to ship by 
way of Greek vessels. Supplemental 
sheet X-101 is to be used in the case 
of each shipment made. 


for 


prospective 
use 
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between that amount and $2,000,000,- 
000 which the program contemplates 
and which congress has authorized. 


* x * 


An increase of $5,000,000 each month 
has been noted in the post office rev- 
enue figures since the new war postal 
rates went into effect last November. 


Estimates based on 1917 post office 
business indicate that the gain for 
the year under the increased rates 


will be approximately $75,000,000. 
. a 3s 


The amount of tin imported to the 
United States last year from Singa- 
pore and Penang, Straits Settlements, 
decreased nearly 2,000,000 pounds in 
volume and more than $2,000,000 in 
value from the corresponding totals 
of 1916. The total value of the 1917 
import was $23,909,000 as against $26,- 
124,000 in 1916. 


* * * 


The council of national defense, 
parent body of the highways trans- 
port committee, has passed a resolu- 
tion approving its efforts to increase 


the use of motor trucks in solving 
transportation problems and request- 
ing state organizations to provide 
for further use of trucks and to eli- 


minate any restrictions which discour- 
age this use. 


+ + + 
The Emergency Fleet corporation 
is now working’ on designs for 10 


ships of 15,000 tons each, the largest 
vessels to be used in the American 
merchant marine. The shipping board 
has approved the general idea and has 
put the matter up to the corporation 
to be worked out. These ships will be 
of steel, of the nonsinkable type and 
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likely will be awarded to some of the 
older ship yards of the country. 


* * * 


The National Steel Rail Co. has 
complained to the interstate commerce 
commission for reparation of $1542 on 
a shipment of 274 tons of rails and 37 
tons of track material from New 
Madrid, Mo., to the Laclede Steel 
Co., Madison, Ill. The National com- 
pany claims the published rate of 3] 
cents per 100 pounds exceeds a rate 
of $2 per ton allowed in other tariffs, 


and is unjust. 


* « * 
On complaint of the Durham Coal 
& Iron Co., Durham, Ga., the inter- 


state commerce commission has found 
a rate of $5.85 applicable on black- 
smith coal in carloads from Durham 
to Denison, Tex., unreasonable as 
it exceeds the lowest combination of 
intermediate rates in effect over the 
route. Reparation of $17.44 has been 
awarded. Shipment was made over 
the Central of Georgia and other 


railroads. 
* « * 


While the order of Jan. 9 limiting 
the consumption of fuel by manufac- 
turers of box board, paper board, 
straw board, etc., is temporarily sus- 
pended, the fuel administration 
through the federal trade commission 
is making a survey of the produc- 
tion and consumption of all paper and 
pulp products in order that these 
related industries may be limited in 
similar capacities when the order is 
again put into effect. 

* * &* 


An agreement has been made be- 
tween coal operators of West Virginia 
and J. D. A. Morrow, manager of dis- 
tribution for the fuel administration 
that Pocahontas, or smokeless soft 
coal, the fuel coal mostly used by 
manufacturers in Chicago, Detroit. In- 
dianapolis, Dayton and other middle 
western cities, may be used during 
the coming summer by steamships 
passing through the war zones. This 
plan involves consumption of 5,000,- 
000 tons of the coal. 


Lets Refining House 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has 
let a contract to the Arnold Co., Chi- 
cago, to erect a new refining house 
at the North Marquette furnace, Mar- 
Mich., to that 


the explosion 


quette, replace de- 
stroyed in 
The 
proof, of 
Since the explosion only a small por- 
tion of has 
been possible. 
ably will be necessary to restore full 
The 


tor 


recent and 


fire new building will be fire- 


steel, concrete and glass 


the by-product recovery 


Several months. prob- 


operation of the chemical plant. 
has let a contract 
splitting mill at 
furnace at Kipling, Mich. This is un- 
der the management the 
Marquette plant. Due to scarcity of 
labor in the woods the logs will be 
shipped direct to the mill and there 
prepared for the retorts. 


company also 
a sawing and its 


same as 











Government Furnishes Shipwrights 


Eastern Yards Asked to Fill Labor Requirements from Public Service Reserve— 
Classification of the 200,000 Enrolled Commences—Wage Scale 
Decided for Delaware River and Baltimore Districts 


OTIFICATION has been sent 
N to all shipyards east of the 

Rocky mountains that the 
United States employment service of 
the department of labor now is pre- 
pared to fill all their labor require- 
ments. Since the recent drive for 
250,000 shipyard workers resulted in 
the registering of 200,000 mechanics, 
all yards are asked to obtain work- 
ers exclusively from this public serv- 
ice reserve. Government officials state 
that if shipyard operators will com- 
ply with this request, it will mean the 
elimination of the confusion to indus- 
try resulting from competitive bidding 
for labor and the attracting of large 
bodies of labor from one section to 
another. Directors of the United 
States public service reserve in each 
state have been notified to begin 
the classification of volunteers already 
enrolled so they may handle expe- 
ditiously any orders for workmen 
that may be placed. They likewise 
have been requested to continue reg- 
istering volunteers, since some states 
have not filled their quotas. 

That considerable progress has been 
made in reducing labor discontent 
in shipyards to a minimum is the hope 
of officials of the labor department, 
with the putting into operation of a 
wage scale in the Delaware river 
and Baltimore districts. This scale 
calls for an 8-hour day from Monday 
to Friday, with four hours on Sat- 
urday; time and a half for ovértime; 
maximum week is 60 hours except 
in emergency cases in drydocks; night 
workmen are paid £ per cent over 
the scale. This applies to the yards 
of the American International Ship- 
building Corp., Hog Island, Pa.; New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Shipbuilding 
companies at Gloucester, Pa.; New 
York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J.; 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Co., Philadelphia; Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp., Sparrows 
Point, Md.; Baltimore Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co., 3altimore, and 
others. 

The wage scale in cents per hour is 
as follows: 

Acetylene department, burners (first 
class) 65, (second class) 60; grinders 
and chippers £0, welders 65, helpers 
46. 

Anglesmith department, anglesmiths 
(heavy fires) 87%, helpers 55, (other 
fires) 72%, helpers 46, furnacemen 


on shapes and plates (shipwork) 82%, 
electric welder 68. 

Blacksmith shop, hammer and ma- 
chine forgers (heavy) $1.35, heaters 
and heavy hammer runners 55, lever- 
men or crane men 70, helpers 50, 
blacksmiths (heavy fires) 87%, help- 
ers 55, (other fires) 72%, helpers 
46, drop forgers 70, helpers 50, bol- 
makers 72%, helpers 46, laborers 4), 
liner forgers 55, helpers 46. 

Boiler shop, boilermakers 70, dril!- 
ers 60, holders-on 50, rivet heaters 
40, flange burners and slab furnace 
men 75, helpers 46, planer hands, 55. 

Bolting and liner department, bolt- 
ers 5O, linermen 54, helpers 42%. 

Cement department, cementers 50, 
helpers 42%. 

Chipping and calking department, 
tank testers, hand chippers and calk- 
ers 70, pneumatic chippers and calkers 
65, packers 50. 

Cleaning department, leader 55, la- 
borers 40. 

Coppersmith department, copper- 
smiths 70, helpers 46. 

Drilling and reaming department, 
drillers 60, reamers 50. 

Electrical department, electricians 
(first class) 70, (second class) 65, 
wiremen 55, joiners 70, machinists 
(first class) 72%, helpers 46. 

Erecting department, leading men 
85, marine erectors (first class includ- 
ing machinists, plumbers and pipe 
fitters) 72%, (second class) 62%, spe- 
cialist or handy man 52, helpers 46. 

Fitting-up department, fitters (first 
class) 72%, (second class) 65, regu- 
lators (first class) 60, (second class) 
52%, helpers 46. 

Foundry department, molders, core- 
makers, cupola tenders, 72%, helpers 
46, hand and machine chippers 50, 
laborers 40. 

Furnace department, leaders 67%, 
firemen and helpers, strikers 55. 

Hull engineering department, ma- 
rine erectors (first class including 
machinists, plumbers and pipe fitters) 
72%, (second class) 62%, specialists 
or handy men 52, joiners 70, help- 
ers 46. 

Joiner departme::t, joiners, machine 
men 70, helpers 42%. 

Lumber department, machine men 
65, helpers 42%. 

Machine shop, machinists (first class) 
72%, (second class) 62%, specialists 
or handy men 52, helpers 46. 

Material labor department, engi- 
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neers (locomotive) 65, operators (lo- 
comotive, cantilever, gantry and other 
cranes of over 3 tons) 70, operators 
(stiff-legged derricks) 68, hoisting and 
portable firemen, locomotive and road 
crane conductors 50. 

Mold loft, gang leaders 85, lofts- 
men (first class) 82%, (second class) 
72%, joiners 70, helpers 42%. 

Paint department, painters and pol- 
ishers 60, helpers 42%. 

Pattern shop, patternmakers 75, la- 
borers 40. 

Rigging department, marine and 
crane leaders 75, marine riggers 62%, 
crane gang leaders 67%, cranemen and 
erector leaders 60, erectors 50. 

Riveting department, rivet testers, 
hand riveters 70, stage builders 57%, 
pneumatic riveters 6§, holders-on 50, 
heater boys 38, passer boys 30, help- 
ers 46. 

Ship carpenter department, ship car- 
penters (first class) 70, (second class) 
65, fasteners 60, erectors 50, helpers 
42%, wood calkers 70, wood reamers 55. 

Ship shed department, punchers, 
planers, scarfers, countersinkers 55, 
drillers 60, bending rollers 62%, man- 
gle rollers 57%, pressmen (first class) 
62%, (second class) 55, offsetters 55, 
sawyers 47%, helpers 46. 

Ventilation department, layers out 
and sheet metal workers 70, help- 
ers 46. 

The rates for the employes engaged 
in construction work are as follows 
Operators (locomotive cranes) 82%, 
blacksmiths, molders, plumbers, pipe 
fitters 72%, sheet metal workers, car- 
penters 70, electricians (first class) 
70, (second class) 65, wiremen 55, en- 
gineers 65, painters 60, common la- 
borers 35. 

Scales for shipyards in other locali- 
ties will in all probability be decided 
upon as soon as sufficient data is 
secured regarding local conditions. 

An interesting compilation of ship- 
yard workers has been made by the 
Emergency Fleet corporation, which 
shows that while only 44,962 workmen 
were employed in shipyards in 1916, 
43,582 in steel yards and 1382 in 
wooden, by Jan. 1, 1918, the total had 
swelled to 204,710, comprising 181,273 
and 23,437 workmen in steel and wooden 
shipyards respectively. This number 
with the new shipyard army recently 
enrolled will mean approximately 450,- 
000 men at work on ships when the 
yards are in full swing. 
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AMUEL LLOYD, who for many 
years was associated with Lloyds, 
Foster & Co., Wednesbury, Eng., 


died at Farm, Sparkbrook, Birming- 
ham, recently at the age of 90. With 
John Brown, of Sheffield, he was the 


first to adopt the bessemer and sie- 


mens processes in England. He was 
the founder of the tube manufacturing 
firm of Lloyd & Lloyd, which amalga- 
mated 15 years ago with the Glasgow 
firm now trading under the style of 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd. He was one 
of the original members of the Iron 


and Steel institute, joining in 1869. 


Daniel J. Carroll, aged £5, office 


manager for the Henry Vogt Machine 
Co., Louisville, Ky., died in that city 
recently, following an illness of sev 
eral weeks. 


Charles H. Stone, prominent mer 


chant and business man of Kenne, N. 
H,. died there recently at the age of 
79. He was an exdirector of the New 


England Hardware Dealers’ association. 


serving the 
Louisville, 


Eury, after 


Machine Co., 


Harry E. 
Henry Vogt 
Ky., for over 15 years, latterly as sales 
manager of the boiler department, died 
after an 


there, aged 47, 


two days. 


at his home 


illness of 


Willard J. Nixon, secretary and 
treasurer of the Wright-Martin Ai: 
craft Corp, Elizabeth, N. J., died Feb. 
23 at his home in Orange, N. J. of 
pneumonia.. Mr. Nixon was 61 years 
of age. 
who retired 


Edward T. Burrowes, 


the busi 


from screen manufacturing 
been a 
pioneer in it, died in Me., 
He was born in Sherbrooke, 


1852. 


ness six years ago, having 
Portland, 
recently. 
Que., in 


Homer Thayer -Lovell, aged 76 years, 
March 9, 


For many 


died at his home in Chicago, 
following a paralytic stroke. 

salesman for the Crane 
with 
from 


was 
then became connected 
Valve Co. He retired 
years 


years, he 
te. 
the Western 
active business life about 10 


and 


ago 


Harry V. Brady, prominent in 
Framingham, Mass., manufacturing in 
terests and superintendent and treas- 
urer of the International Engineering 
Works of that city, died in a Boston 
hospital recently after a _ brief ill 


ness, aged 42. 


George S. Richardson, who for 46 
years has been general superintendent 
of the Fitchburg Machine Works, 


Fitchburg, Mass., died at his home 


there after a brief illness of pneu- 


born in 
Fitch- 


monia, aged 64. He was 
Wheelock, Vt., located in 


burgh 47 years ago. 


and 


William who fo: 
many years was mining captain for the 
Jackson Iron Co., and 1905 cap- 
tain of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Co.'s Jackson lied recently 
at his Mich. He 


the 


Captain Penglase, 


since 
Iron 
mines, 


home in Negaunee, 


was a mining expert of uppe 


peninsula of Michigan. 


Joseph Grandidier, who was promi 


nent in the National Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, died recently in New Al 
bany, Ky., at the age of 59. He had 
held positions at the plant of the 
Ohio Falls Iron Co., and as fore 
man of the St. Louis Bolt, Nut & 
Screw Works. 


Frank L. Underwood, f 
the British 
died in the Post-Graduate 
New York City, 


first president of the Arizona Coppe 


president o 
Columbia Copper C 
hospitat, 


recently. He was 


Cc., and one of the promoters of 
the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. He was born in Waldon, Vt 


74 years ago. 


Clifford S. Barbour, who was bort 


in Portland, Me., 
Jath, Me., 


74 years ago, die 
following a 
operation He was a skilled 
machinist at the Bath Iron Works in 
that city and in 1882 took a | 


recently in 
minor 


iocomo- 


tive across country from Portland, 
Me., to Portland, Oreg., via San Fran- 
cisco. 

Hezekiah Scritchfield, who was one 





of the junior partners of th 


Steel Co., having been made head 
of the heating furnaces at the bloom 
mills of the Edgar Thompson Steel 
Works, Braddock, Pa., in 1875, and 


subsequently superintendent until 1919, 


home in Hawkins Station 
failure. He was 


Pa., Oct. 10, 


died at his 
Pa., from heart 
county, 


born 


in Bedford 1844. 


and after service in the civil war he 
was employed by the Cambria Iron 
Co. He was one of the first benet 
ciaries of the Carnegie junior partner 
fund. 

Henry Sabin Chase, president of the 
Chase Companies, Inc.. which includes 
the Chase Rolling Mill Co., the Water 
bury Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., and 
the Chase Metal Works, Waterville, 


died in that city recently, following an 


operation for appendicitis. He was 
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born in Waterbury 63 years ago and 
was graduated with the class of 1877 
from Yale university. His life’s rule 
was “to pursue legitimate objects in 
legitimate ways, hard, patient work, 
square and truthful dealings, and con 


centration of mind and purpose.” He 
was identified with many other financial 


and industrial enterprises. 


Drummond McGregor, vice 
president of the Nova Scotia Ste 
& Coal Co., New N. S., 
and one of its incorporators, died in 


New the ag 


James 
Glasgow, 


Glasgow recently at 


of 80. He was the oldest surviv 
ing director of the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal es and had extensive 


mercantile and shipowning interests 


He took an active interest in 


$e° nf 
OitICal 


affairs and after serving a term in 
the provincial legislature was nom 
inated to the Canadian senate in 
1903. In 1910, he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia 
He likewise was prominent in re 
ligoius and philanthropic work. 

Colonel Edwin A. Stevens, born 


March 14, 1858, in Philadelphia, died 
recently in Providence hospital, Wash- 
ington, where he was serving as ship- 
graduated 
1879 


took a 


inspector. He was 


University in 


yard 
from Princeton 
degree and 
Institute of Tech- 


grad 


with an A. B. 
course in Stevens 
founded by his 
as an engineer. He 


father, 
designed 


nology, 
uating 
first screw propeller ferryboat, 
the BERGEN, still operates be 
Hoboken and New York. As 
a marine engineer he was vice | 
dent of the American Society of Me 
chanical held 
office in the Society of Naval 


the 
which 


tween 


Engineers and 


tects and Marine Engineers. 


Harry B. Barren, blast furnace su 
perintendent for the Inland Steel Co., 
Ill., died recently at 


following a sudden 


Indiana Harbor, 
his home there 
attack of pneumonia. He 
Case School of 
1910, 


was grad- 


from Applied 


Cleveland, in 


uated 


Science, and be 


came gas chemist and efficiency en- 
gineer with the National Tube Co., 
Lorain, O. Later he was appointed 


assistant superintendent of blast fur- 
naces for the Inland Steel Co., and 
subsequently was promoted. Mr. Bar- 
ren was the son of Henry A. Barren, 
general superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh, Donora and Cleveland dis- 
tricts for the American Steel & Wire 
Co. 
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Price Regulation 


Is Not Expected by the Producers 
of Refractories 


Producers of refractories did not 
from the outset believe that the gov- 
ernment proposed to fix prices for 
their products and they now under- 
stand that it will not be done. They 
say present prices are now under 
levels that are justified in view of 
the high costs of raw materials they 
use with prospects of additional ex- 
penses of production. It also is point- 
ed out that prices have not been in- 
creased since the United States went 
to war. Conditions of the industry 
have caused loss of production and 


therefore heavy overhead costs have 





Refractories 
(Per 1000 f. o. b. works) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK. 


(First Quality) 
. -- $45.00 to 55.00 
55.00 to 65.00 


Pennsylvania 


Missouri-Illinois 


Ohio con wae’s ..+++ 45.00 to 50.00 
Kentucky ’ see wate eal 45.00 to 55.00 
New England . eyes 55.00 to 65.00 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Second Quality) 


Pennsylvan i ° oe ..++ $40.00 to 50.00 
DE sceecksonstansenenaes 35.00 
a Pree. .. . cechenb dee 48.00 to 58.00 


SILICA BRICK. 


Pennsylvania ...cccccceces $50.00 to 60.00 
<< cvurésebedesaaes 55.50 to 65.50 
DP «+ vesseneuesene 45.00 to 55,00 


MAGNESIA BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
S Bw OH BR Bibcocessstes $135.00 to 160.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
- @ Oe @ Boveesssetaes $135.00 to 140.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 











DP DOP CE ccccdwssecdeevasa $40.00 base 

76 per cent..... Sweebevee 100.00 base 
resulted This is due to a shortag« 
of cars and railroad embargoes. Ex 


treme difficulty is being experienced 
in obtaining shipments of lime and 
sand and of making shipments from 
tlieir plants. 

Makers are considerabiy behind in 
deliveries and can take but little new 
business. Demand continues to be 
active. At the annual meeting in 
Chicago on March 7-8 of the Refrac- 
tories Manufacturers’ association, all 
the officers were re-elected as _ fol- 
lows: President Porter S. Kier, the 
Kier Fire Brick Co., Pittsburgh; Vice 
President E. M. Allen, American Re- 
fractories Co., Chicago; Treasurer J. 
H. Cavender, Chicago Retort & Fire 
Brick Co.; Secretary Frederic W. 
Donahoe. The association will con- 
tinue its association with the Mellon 
institute. 

Demand for refractories in northern 


Ohio meets with only partial satis- 
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faction, as the car situation still con- 
tinues acute, even for those plants 
working on government orders. Dur- 
ing the early part of the month it 
was reported that some plants were 
receiving only 10 per cent of their 
required number of cars. At the 
present time it is reported that about 
30 per cent of the cars asked for are 
set. This is an improvement, but 
small in view of the fact that orders 
for refractories have been accumulat- 
ing during the entire car shortage 
Those concerns having a stated con- 
sumption have ordered repeatedly, but 
have been obliged to draw continu- 
ously on their reserves. The price 
consideration does not enter into the 
question of refractories at the present 


time. 


U7 ice 


To continue its policy of expand 
ing and increasing the field of its 
activity when necessary to meet de 
mands, the Latshaw Steel & Metal 
Products Corp., New York City, re 
cently opened a branch office in Chi 
cago in the Railway Exchange build 
ing. Marvin White Singer, who was 
graduated from Lehigh University as 
a mechanical engineer and who has 
been affliated with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., and the Pullman Co., has been 
placed in charge. The Latshaw com- 
pany contemplates opening other 
branch offices at Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, etc., in the near future 


bi ey FT 
Building 
o 


The Peerless Fou y Co., o *h 
G Howard Hook is president, has 
begun the erection of a plant at 
Latrobe, Pa. The first building will 
cover 80 x 375 feet and will be 
equipped to produce a full line of 
low pressure gas and coal cast iror 
boilers. The company is expected 


to begin operation shortly after July 
15. All of the machinery for the 
plant has been purchased and afte: 
it has been completed the company 
will have a first class equipped foun 
dry and machine shop. The genera! 
office of the company is located at 
Pittsburgh. 


Start Coke Plant 

Approximately 500 tons of coal are 
being coked each day, producing 
3,000,000 cubic feet of gas along with 
the usual by-products at the plant of 
the Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., since 24 new 
Semet-Solvay ovens have been placed 
in operation. About 5000 gallons of 
coal tar are produced daily and 150 
tons of ammonium sulphate monthly. 
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Strong De mand 


Suddenly Develops in Solvent Naph- 
tha—Toluol Supply More Adequate 
New York, March 23.—The work 

of the committee of the war indus- 

tries board in co-ordinating the toluol 
requirements has reached a_ stage 
where it is regarded as assured that 
supplies may be set aside soon for 
ordinary commercial uses. Producers 
figure that by July there will be 
enough toluol to go around. These 
optimistic views are due largely to 
the increasing output resulting from 
improved traffic conditions. Demand 
for benzol generally has broadened. 

Pure benzol is quoted at 35 to 40 

cents per gallon. This level may be 

shaded on large orders. 
The most surprising development 
ar products market is 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
Pure benzol she cc cecnee ee ea 
roluol : . (nominal) 
Solvent naphtha :shusees & Cae 
Per Pound at Producers Plant 
Phenol $0.52to .55 
N hthalis 10 t 12 
Per If Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia (nomi- 
r $5.40 t 50 
Contract 


Per Gallon at Producers Plant 


$0.35to .40 


Pure benzol 


Toluol .. «+sees-nOminal 
Solvent naphtha ++ .18to .22 
Per Pound at Producers Plant 


Phenol nominal 
Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia seeadcacad nominal 











the greatly improved demand for 
solvent naphtha. Up to a couple of 
months ago purchasers were few and 
prices sagged Large sales now have 
been made and demand is further 
increasing while stocks have been 
reduced to a minimum. The largest 
producers are not quoting. The mar- 
ket continues largely nominal, at 18 
to 22 cents per gallon. 

Business in phenol comprises occa- 
sional spot lots at §3 to 55 cents 
per pound Producers continue to 
refuse to quote on contract require- 
ments. Both the United States and 
French governments would place or- 
ders for 500,000 to 750,000 pounds 
per month, were additional quanti- 
ties to be had. 

Consumers of sulphate of ammonia 
are showing considerable interest in 
their requirements over the coming 
year. They would like to place con- 
tracts which will assure them of their 
pro rata share of the surplus after the 


government’s needs are supplied. 





oe 








ividing Steel in Great Britain 


Country is Split Up Into Six Producing and Consuming Districts in Charge of 
Superintendents Who Arrange Rollings of Mills in That Ter- 
ritory—Light Plates Are Standardized 


WING to the confusion and the 
lack of exact knowledge which 
has seemed to surround the 

British method of distributing steel sup- 
plies, the ministry of munitions has 
published recently a detailed explana- 
tion of the form and operations of the 
system. Because the demand for steel 
is far in excess of the possible supply, 


and in order to insure the delivery of 
available material as early as possible, 
it has been made necessary the ministry 


points out, to organize a system of con- 


trol over mill rollings. 
The country has been divided into 
six areas, each of which has been 


placed in charge of a steel superintend 


ent who represents the admiralty and 
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One of his 
and 
industries located in his area to obtain 
the steel needed by them for authorized 
The industries requiring sup- 
plies must consult with him and follow 
The six areas with their 
follow: 
Coast, H. J. 
Clift; Man- 


the ministry of munitions. 


chief functions is to advise assist 


purposes. 


his directions. 
superintendents Scotch, 
West; North-East 


Sheffield, H. A. 


steel 
G. F. 


Kastcott ; 


chester, W. H. Jago; Birmingham, C 
Wallis; South Wales, T. J. Rogers 
The accompanying map illustrates the 
boundaries of these areas. 


The rolling schedules at the principal 
works are arranged by the steel super- 
intendent in consultation with commit- 
tees selected from the district, and 
composed of representatives of the prin- 
cipal mills. It follows that the steel 
superintendent, who is in constant com- 
munication with his colleagues in the 
other districts, is in a position to give 
information as to. the 
obtaining material To 


authoritative 
prospects of 
facilitate a rapid and systematic schedule 
standarized sections 
published for 


their 


of rolling, a list of 


has been drawn up and 


information. If industries confine 
requirements for sections to the list in 
question, the ministry states there should 
obtaining supplies 
necessary to work to 
with promptitude. The needs of the 
and the 
carefully 


rarely be any delay in 
enable proce¢ d 
country gen 
estimated, 


services 


been 


various 
erally have 
have been 
order to 
allotted 


regu 


supplies 
thereto. In 
reaching their 


available 
rata 


and_ the 
allocated 
supplies 
statistical returns are 
manufacturers 


pro 
insure 
destination, 
from all 


larly received 


These give particulars of t 


de liveries tO 


the various customers, and, in order t 
enable these returns to be utilized, 
a system known as “prefix lettering” 
for orders has been instituted These 


letters indicate the service for which 
the steel is to be used, and it has been 
that no order be entered or 
unless it bears the lettering 


the admiralty or ministry 


ruled 
executed 
followed by 
of munitions priority or permit refer 
All material destined for admir 


ence. 
alty purposes, including every type 0! 
floating craft, is dealt with under ad 


miralty prefix lettering and contract or 
permit number. All remaining services 
are dealt with under ministry of muni- 
tions prefix lettering and contract or 
permit numbers or references. 
Where a main contractor 
contract which it is necessary to sublet, 


(Concluded on page 813) 


receives a 











axes Cut Corporation's Karnings 


Allowance of A 


pp oximately Quarter Billion, Set Aside for Federal Taxes, Exceeds 


Balance Remaining for Dividends Output Decreases Despite Additions 


to Capacity Two | lew Shipyards Under Construction 


HANGED conditions under which 1 i\dministrative and selling force, crease, $83,984,898; per cent, 31.9 
the steel industry operated as $4.00; and of the total, including “During tl year 11,486 employes 
during 1917 are clearly reflect the administrati and selling staff, of the United States Steel Corp. and 
ed in the sixteenth annual report o $4.65 subsidiary companies’ entered the 
the United States Steel ¢ orp cove ly} s lles ( | g t wal S¢ ot the L nites 
ing the year ending Dec. 31, 1917. the service of the corporation and Sjates. 
The report has just been made publi its subsidiary companies during tl “Ae Dec 81. 1017. the tannaee of 
Gross earnings tor the year wer year in any month was 250,836, and Biled orders of the subsidiary com 
$1,683,962,552, compared with $1,231, the higest number 277,526 The ave panies was 9,381,718 tons of rolled 
473,779 in 1916, an increase of $452 e 1 r« ployed during e ¢€] el products, a decrease in com 
488,773. The amount ; vailabl fe tire year and the total payroll in co1 parison with Dec. 31, 1916, of 2,165, 
dividends was $224,219,565, compared parison with 1 Its for 1916 were ; Ss tor The conditions prevailing 
9399 £21 92 , , ne 
with $271,531,730 in 1916. The regula follows . respect of governmental regulation 
dividends of 7 per cent on the pr Average number of employes du mg prices, priority orders on produc- 
. stock an 5 per en n ft the enti veal 1917. 268.058: 916 : 
ae caste in 917, b an <>4,008; increas 15 90 per es ee 2 , we a msi agi ag singe 
—geees [rota ‘ navrolis 1917 directly at indirectly of a large per 
extra of 13 per cent was paid in th $347,370,400 1916, §$ 163,385 6 6D centage of the output of the mills, 
common, compared with an ext 
of 334 per cent in 1916. An estimated ‘RODI TION OF RAW, SEMIFINISHED AND FINISHED PRODUCTS 
allowance of $233,465,435 was mad BY SUBSIDIARIES ©O THE UNITED STATES 
to cover federal income, war incom STEEL CORP N 1917 AND 1916 
and excess prohts taxes Ior the year 1916 
Production of the wide variety o IRON ORE MINED ios Ratan 
products turned out by the corpora In the Lake Suy r R 
tion generally showed slight declines + Ra ies ’ 9807 p . 
‘Lhe total production of ingots dropped Gos kk 4 69,4¢ 
from 20,910,589 tons in 1916, to 20 7 ceed n. 49126 647.13 
285,061 tons in 1917. Blast furnac: > R 
. . t { X | { M | 198 
output fell off from 17,607,637 tons 
1916, to 15,652,928 tons in 1917. TI we f 
output of cement increased from lt LIMESTON QUARRI 6,494,91 3,474 
425,600 barrels in 1916, to 10,917,000 COAL MID 
barrels in 1917 " 604 
Chairman E. H. Gary, in the a1 watt went 
report, says , 65,35 
“The large demand for iron and COKE MAN \ K 
steel products which existed duri In Beehive O ‘ 479,41 
1916 continued during the year 1917 ~ pean a 
61,¢ 18,901, % 


This was increased after the entranc: 


ol the United States imt 


pean war, especially for certain lin 


of products required for t 
gram, These demands 
ceeded the producing cap 
manufacturers and, beca 
largely increased cost of 
material and supple s, the 
steel products advanced 
‘Two general advance 
rates of employes of 10 pi 
made on May 1 and Oct 


| ¢ ~ ] ¢ 
largely 
acitVv oO t! STEEI VOGOT PROD 
os f ‘ I 6.4 t 
s¢ i) Ove He ] - f t 
: I 
labor raw 
| 8 ( ] . 
prices I! 
materially ROLLED A 0) I ' 
Fi) SAL! 
Ss in wag - 4.106 , 681 
r cent we l l,¢ ; 1,881 6 
} ] f 1,33 ¢ 


tively. ‘These followed three increas \ Dy 

. ‘ P'} ] 338.8 

in 1916, each of substantially the sam« Wire 1 67,071 8. 
\ ; 821.98 4,494 
percentages, and resulted in iking M4 04 f 64 
the wage rates in effect at ost i t +4 7,953 
me , Angle ' ‘ ur rt R4¢ 77. ] 
the year 65 per cent above the rates Sellen ‘bolt ;, vieet Q »s NO¢ 
reval yr at tl ‘los f 1915 in tl Axles 173,530 
1 ailing it the close of 191 - ae 10014 107 169 

case of unskilled labor and an averag Sundr ste ! ro! t 82,22¢ 349.1 
ot 58 per cent higher in respect o ae 4.942.911 460.792 
all emp! yes In December, 1917, tl wee 67,418 55.898 
average earnings pet mploye p Sul t 43,94 46,263 
, . Universal Port ] 10,425,600 
(day of all the employes, exclusive ot ane 
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naturally interferes with forward buy- 
ing by customers. 

“The output of the properties and 
plants of the subsidiary companies in 
1917 did not quite reach the record 
figures of the previous year, notwith- 
standing additions and _ extensions 
completed and placed in operation 
increased somewhat the capacity. The 
decrease in production and output in 
1917, compared with 1916, is attributa- 
ble principally to inability to secure 
sufficient employes to fully man the 
plants and to the lack of ample -trans- 
portation service to furnish the plants 
with necessary raw materials and sup- 
plies.” 

Expenditures in 1917 by all subsid- 
iary companies for maintenance, re- 
newals, including blast furnace relin- 
ing, amounted to $92,624,329, com- 
pared with $69,392,627 iu 1916. Aggre- 
gated charges from gross earnings to 
cover exhaustion of minerals and de- 
terioration amounted to $136,057,605, 


compared with $104,576,379 in 1916, 
an increase of 30.1 per cent. Taxes 
levied against the Corporation and 


subsidiaries, exclusive of federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes, amount- 
ed to $18,800,260, in comparison with 


$16,907,712 for 1916. The estimated 
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allowances of $233,465,435 for federal 
income, war income and excess prof- 
its taxes compares with $9,692,009 al- 
lowed for federal income tax in 1916. 

Inventory valuations as of Dec. 
31, 1917, showed a general increase 
compared with valuations at the close 
of the preceding year as follows: 


Dec. 31,1917 Dec. 31, 1916 
Ores—iron, manganese 


and zinc . -. $66,536,015 $50,021,287 
Pig iron, scrap, ferro 
and spiegel ... 16,563,857 18,581,072 


Coal, coke and other 


Tl iddieccese, GARGS 4,168,595 
Pig tin, lead spelter, 

copper, nickel, alu- 

minum and _ dross 


and skimmings 15,318,114 10,415,759 


Limestone, fluxes and 


refractories «++ 5,646,067 3,904,814 
Rolls, molds, stools, 

annealing boxes, 

De eth dnoccssces Sa Ouane 7,814,775 
Manufacturing sup- 

plies, stores and 

sundry items not 

otherwise classified 36,019,562 23,908,526 


Ingots—steel 2,947,003 1,930,101 


Blooms, billets, ; slabs, 


sheet and tin plate 

bars, etc. .+- 13,683,437 11,659,281 
Ee: GE wiee'¢s us et. 1,223,347 893,491 
0 See 1,685,362 1,566,349 
Finished products 33,545,964 30,612,642 

ining supplies and 

stores (for ore and 

coal properties). ... 7,768,634 4,083,029 
Railroad supplies and 

SL) ss 56 #6 0064-06 9,651,450 5,941,113 
Merchandise of sup- . 

ply companies.... . 1,333,388 962,945 
Material labor and 

expense locked up 

in bridge and struc- 

tural con- 


CORPORATION ACCOUNT, UNITED STATES STEEL CORP., FOR 


FISCAL YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, 1917 AND 1916 








COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 


For the Fiscal Years Ending Dec. 31, 1917 and 1916 








+ Increase 


1917 1916 Decrease 
EARNINGS:—Before charging interest on 
bonds and mort. of subsid. comps. : 
i Py ttcnctiesease¥isecutacee $78,994,371.04 $63,110,720.27 +-$15,883,650.77 
Ce prsseceeekesseteceneest 90,592,701.88 83,501,065.24 + _7,091,636.64 
i Ce ceeencaseseavécsavessacea 73,007 ,297.57 88,159,733.30 15,152,435.73 
DO ME  Scevecccecvasens 61,567,101.04 108,225,573.63 46,658,472.59 
ee ae .*$304,161,471.53 $342,997,092.44 $38,835,620.91 
Less, interest on outstanding bonds and ~ 
mortgages of the subsid. companies. 8,869,291.50 9,422,914.94 $53,623.44 
re i On. . caccacesensteee $295,292,180.03 $333,574,177.50 $38,281,997.47 


Less, charges and allowances for depreciation 
applied as follows, viz.: 
To deprec. and extraord. replacem’t funds 
and sink’g f’ds on bonds of sub. cos. 
To sink. funds on U. S. Steel Corp. bds. 
Net income in the year... 
Deduct: 
Int. on U. S. Steel Corp. bonds outstdg. 
Premium paid on bonds redeemed, viz.: 


43,296,038.26 
. $244,738,908.36 


21,256,303.17 


10,533,965.88 
471,693.14 


$49,287 ,656.49 


32,762,072.38 


7,257,233.41 6,785,540.27 + 


$294,026,564.85 


21,602,852.90 -- 346,549.73 


er ee ee 117,914.50 146,277.11 28,362.61 
On U. S. Steel Corp. bonds........ 745,933.69 870,673.57 124,739.88 
I! nh cok bia we ae eaWk bs «60's $222,618,757.00 $271,406,761.27 $48,788,004.27 
Add: Net bal. of sundry charges and cred., 
incld. adjust. of various acccounts.. 1,600,807 54 124,969.11 1,475,838.43 
LE PO PPE $224,219,564.54 $271,531,730.38 $47,312,165.84 


Dividends on U. S. Steel Corp. stocks, viz.: 
Me I se, cawedees eves 
Common, (1917, regular 5 per cent, extra 

13 per cent; 1916, regular 5 per cent, 

SEE See DOE GIP a ccc ccc ccccecss 

Net income 

Less, appropriated from net inc., on acct. of 
expend. made and to be made on au 
thorized approp. for add. prop., new 

plans and construction............. 


Balance carried to undivided surplus... 


5,219,677.00 


91,494,450 00 


$107,505,437.54 


SED = iv ce ebsbess + 


$52,505,437.54 


25,219,677.00 


44,476,468.75 47,017,981.25 


$201,835,584.63 $94,330,147.09 


55,000,000.00 


$201,835,584.63 $149,330,147.09 


*Balance o* earnings after making allowances for estimated amount of Federal income and 


war excess profits taxes. 
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tracts .. .$47,357,922 
Less, bills 

rendered 

on ac- 

count . 41,614,031 

————— 5,743,891 4,265,981 

Stocks abroad and on 

consignment ...... 8,376,794 9,738,287 
Material in transit. . 8,670,750 4,957,751 

Total ........... -$253.938,756 $195,425,798 
Less, reserve for ac- 

count of actual cost 

or market value of 

stocks in excess of 

normal prices there- 

Ml ‘Seeds cobs “ee 30,270,670 13,524,794 

Balance « ss «+ -$223,668,086 $181,901,004 


The expenditures for 1916 for ac- 


quisition of additional properties, new 


plants and for extensions and con- 
struction, including mine _ develop- 
aggregated $117,977,118. 

The average number of employes 
during 1917 was 268,058, compared 


with 262,668 in 1916. 
distributed as follows: 


Employes were 


Employes of 1917 Number 1916 Number 


Manufacturing prop- 

Total salaries and 

I otlnd Galan ne 6 198,711 187,289 
Coal and coke prop- 

erties ie as us 26,189 25,143 
Iron ore properties. . 13 198 12,624 
Transportation prop- 

erties 2 69 de ae es 26,210 24,189 
Miscellaneous pro p- 

erties iirés sha¥s 3,750 3,423 

Total benen tae 268,058 252,668 

Total salaries and 


wages paid. .....$347,370,00 $263,385,502 
Average salary or wage per employe per day: 
All employes, exclusive of gen- 
eral administrative and selling 
Ae eer Sees: 5 
Total employes, including gen- 
eral administrative and selling 
nated cn abl ae ache oo ek aicin a 


$3.29 


3 36 


Domestic shipments in 1916 showed 
a loss of 0.4 per cent, not including 
cement, which decreased 4.3 per cent. 


Export shipments decreased 12.3 per 
cent. 

The new construction program in 
1917, in addition to the work carried 
out at the various steel plants, was 
marked by the entrance of the Cor- 
poration into the shipbuilding field 


Two yards are under construction, one 
on the Hackensack river, near New- 
ark, N. J., and one on the Chicka- 
river, near Mobile, Ala. Both 
yards will have 10 shipways. The 
New Jersey plant complete 10 
ships this year. Extensive 
ments are being made at the Fairfield 
works in the Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict, to permit the fabrication of the 
steel required at the new Mobile ship 


saw 


will 
improve- 


plant. 


Henry Potts & Co., 650 Real Estate 
Trust building, Philadelphia, have re- 
cently purchased the entire electrical 
equipment of the power .house of the 
Reading Transit & Light Co., Col- 
legeville, Pa. It is their intention to 
begin dismantling at an early date. 


The Lutz Co., 
has taken over the 
Foundry Co., Camden, 


Inc., Philadelphia, 
Joseph Pedrick 
N. J., which 


operates a gray iron foundry. 
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War Center 


Being Established at Pittsburgh to 
Speed Up Production 


Pittsburgh is being made into one 
of the important war centers of the 
country and the necessary organi- 
zation to that end now is being car- 
ried out. To study problems of in- 
dividual plants and possibly to work 
out scientific systems of operation, a 
corps of industrial experts number- 
ing approximately 400 instead of the 
100 originally proposed is being as- 
sembled by the government. This 
corps will assist Ralph M. Dravo, of 
the Dravo Contracting Co., who re- 
cently was appointed head of the 
Pittsburgh office, production division 
of the munition district established 
by the war department. 

The ordnance work has been divided 
into three departments and the follow- 
ing commissioned heads have been 
named: Maj. Edgar A. Custer, chief 
of inspection section; Maj. H. H. 
Scovil, chief assistant to Mr. Dravo, 
head of production section, and Lieut. 
Samuel Goodacre, chief of finance sec- 
tion. Others are being added daily. 
Capt. Harold Bope, son of Col. H. P. 
Bope, first vice president and general 
manager of sales of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., is Major Custer’s chief 
aide, and Capt. H. C. Armstrong, for- 
merly of the navy department, also 
is on the inspection division. The 
main purpose of this organization is 
to expedite production. The finance 
division is authorized to _ proceed 
promptly with payments on certain 
war contracts and Lieutenant. Good- 
acre’s checks on the United States 
treasurer will be the first issued 
through divisional headquarters In 
this way delayed payments will be re- 
duced to a minimum 

Pittsburgh likewise has been made 
a controlling center of airplane metal 
and other materials. The equipment 
division of the signal corps in charge 
of Capt. G. L. Norris and William 
Frew Long in the Keenan building, 
has sent out calls for 200 experienced 
inspectors, chemists, testing engineers, 
metallurgists, metallographists, ma 
chisists, etc. Captain Norris is district 
manager of equipment and chief met- 
allurgist of the equipment division 
of the United States signal corps. 
The Pittsburgh testing laboratory has 
been leased for the duration of war 
and will be in charge of Captain Nor- 
ris, with Dr. H. T. Beans as chief 
chemist and Prof. J. S. Macgregor 
chief of physical tests 


Additions to its facilities for hot 
tinning of gray and malleable iron, 
steel and brass stampings, etc., have 
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been made by the New Standard 
Hardware Works, Mount Joy, Pa., 
much new equipment being installed. 
M. A. Rollman is president of the 
concern; C. J. Schiemer, vice presi- 
dent, and E. E. Roller is secretary 
and treasurer. 


Has Large War Orders 


The J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, in 
its report for 1917 shows total income 
of $7,706,199, an increase of $1,525,204 
over 1916. The balance available for 
dividends was $904,189, equal to $19.74 
a share earned on the $4,580,000 pre- 
ferred stock, compared with $2 in 
1916. President Samuel M. Curwen, 
in his remarks to stockholders, says 
the company has large orders from the 
government for army field equipment, 
including car and truck orders. In 
order to assist in the airplane pro- 
gram, the Wason plant of the com- 
pany at Springfield, Mass., has been 
devoted to airplane manufacture since 
the latter part of 1917. Work on 
hand Feb. 6, including airplane orders, 
amounted to more than $20,000,000 


Sold Up For 1918 


Chairman J. Frater Taylor, of the 
Lake Superior Corp., in a letter to 
stockholders, says: “Practically the 
entire steel output for 1918 is now 
sold. The unfilled orders on hand 
Dec 31 represent 437,951 tons. 
Adequate supplies of raw materials 
are now on hand Enough coal has 
been secured to carry through until 
navigation opens. Blast furnace oper- 
ations were interfered with during 
December. We believe, however, that 
in respect of these conditions we fared 
better than many other similar plants 
and we are pleased to report the sit- 
uation now is improving.” 


Providing Steel in Great 
Britain 
(Concluded from page 810) 


it is imperative that his sub-orders, and 
those of all sub-contractors, etc., should 
bear the prefix lettering and reference 
allotted for the main contract. The in- 
tention is that as far as_ practicable 
every area should be self-supporting, 
that is, firms within an area _ should 
obtain their supplies of steel from man- 
ufacturers in their area. It is particu- 
larly necessary says the ministry that 
firms outside Scotland should not ob- 
tain materials from that area and vice 
versa. 

In view of the vital importance of 
shipbuilding it is necessary that rolling 
mills producing large size plates should 
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be employed for that industry alone. 
It is considered necessary that the capac- 
ity of what are known as “re-rollers,” 
that is, mills which purchase semi- 
finished material for rolling, should 
have their capacities utilized to the 
utmost possible extent. Such firms 
produce plates and sheets limited in 
size and area, and it has been found 
necessary to adopt, as far as prac- 
ticable, standard sizes of light plates to 
meet their technical difficulties. Such 
standard sizes are—plates, 8, 10 and 12 
feet long by either 3, 3.6 or 4 feet 
wide, in thicknesses of %, Ye and % 
inches. Consumers are recommended 
to employ these plates wherever prac- 
ticable in their designs even although 
a certain amount of increased cost and 
workmanship is involved in so doing. 
Much of the difficulty and delay which 
has been experienced in obtaining sup- 
plies of thin and light plates the ad- 
miralty believes will be removed by 
the methods it has adopted. 


Install Reduction Unit 


A demonstrating plant for the re- 
duction of ores by the Lockwood 
electrolytic process will be installed 
at Spokane, Wash. It will have the 
rating of 10 tons and is expected to 
be in operation within 60 days. M. C 
Knowles, of London, is in charge ot 
the enterprise. A 2-ton plant also 
for demonstrating purposes has been 
in operation in New Jersey. Mitsui 
& Co. are reported to have contracted 
to use this process of reduction in 
their properties in Japan and China. 


Acquires Mill Site 


The United Steel Co., which con- 
templates the erection of a rolling 
mill at Everett, Wash., is making prep 
arations for active construction. A 
four-acre site has been secured for 
the plant with options on unlimited 
area Head offices have been estab- 
lished at 2829 Rockefeller avenue 
J. Johnson, general superintendent, 
has left for the east to secure ma- 


chinery and equipment. 


Converts Blooming Mill 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Corp. re- 
cently purchased a 34-inch, 2-high 
blooming mill, originally made for 
the Chattanooga Steel Co., but never 
installed. It has converted this into 
a 2-high, 84-inch plate mill, which it 
is installing at its Baldt Works, New 
Castle, Del. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. is relining 
its Lebanon “A” stack, which was 
blown out on Feb. 14. 
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War Frames Policies of All Industries 


HE pamphlet report of the 

year 1917 shows graphically the 

Sethlehem Steel Corp. for the 
extent to which Bethlehem and its 
subsidiaries are contributing to the 
preparation of the United States for 
war. At the close of the year the 
company had _ unfilled orders’ of 
$453,800,000, of which total its ship- 
building subsidiary held $273,000,000. 
On Jan. 1, 1914, the company had 


on its books orders amounting to only 


5 per cent of total on hand Jan. 1, 
1918, making it apparent that the 
plants of the corporation now are 
taxed to capacity. 

Chairman Charles M. Schwab and 
President Eugene G. Grace, in a 
jointly signed statement, told stock- 


holders that plant extensions not con- 


sidered vital to the production of 
material for the government had been 
postponed or cancelled. This state- 
ment said in part: 

“The entry of the United States 
into the war has caused a profound 
change in the policies and business 
methods of all industrial concerns. 
The demands of the government for 
materials and products necessary for 


the prosecution of the war, the adop- 
tion of the policy of government con- 
trol of prices, and the operation 
war revenue measures have compelled 
plans for exten- 
Such 
been 
of 


of 
changes in 
and financing. 
have not 
production 


radical 


sions plant ex- 


tensions as considered 
vital to the 
for government 


celled or postponed, and every effort 


materials 


use, have been can- 


has been made to concentrate upon 
the absolute essentials needed for the 
prosecution of the war. The main- 


tenance of earnings before deducting 
federal taxes at approximately the 
figures of the previous not- 
withstanding regulated selling prices 
of prices and unregulated higher costs 
of wages and of many raw materials 
which have resulted in decreased per- 
centage of profit, have been in large 
measure due to the increased volume 


year, 


of business. In common with all 
other large interests we have gladly 
subscribed to the price-fixing policy 


adopted by the government; and 
while many inequalities exist in the 
application of the details’ of the 
policy, we are hopeful that they will 
eventually be adjusted. The adoption 
by the government of the ‘cost plus’ 
and ‘cost fee’ methods of deter- 
mining the contract price has pre- 
sented difficulties in application and 
interpretation, but they have not been 
permitted to delay the progress o1 
the work in hand. 


“The government has recognized 
the inability of corporations to com 
mand, in competition with it, the 
capital necessary for executing its 
war orders, and both the army de 
partment and the navy department 
have assisted to a large extent in 
financing such orders. Except for 
this assistance, it would have been 
impossible for your corporation to 


have undertaken all the work required 


from it by the government.” 


The 


cers and heads of departments in 1917 


company paid bonuses to oth 


amounting to $3,913,833.50, the per- 
centage of this sum to the total net 
carnings of the corporation being 
7.°6 per cent. The number of men 
employed during the year was 64,782, 
compared with 47,013 in 1916, while 
the payroll was $83,978,312, against 


=> 


$51,499,773. 


and 


The balance sheet showed 
of $381,541,940, 
to $153,919,- 


liabilities 


assets 


current assets amounting 
965, of which raw materials and con- 
tracts in progress comprised about 


$71,051,937. The company’s compara 


tive income accounts for the year 1917 
and 1916 is shown below 
1 
Amount 
Gross sales and earning 98,929,530 
Mig. cost, oper xpens« ct 134,437,464 
Taxes 13,489,293 
$247 926,758 
Manufacturing profit 51,002,772 
Interest, divs. and other income 176,587 
Total net earnings $53,979,366 
Interest and discount on bonds, 
mortgages, et 8,746,982 
Balance $45,232,377 
Depreciation and depletion 17,911,640 
Net income $27,320,736 


* Decrease 
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The net earnings from operations, 
after deducting expenditures for or- 
dinary and extraordinary supplies and 
maintenance, for the years 1905 to 
1917, inclusive, follow: 

190 $3,622,475.51 
1906 2,011,368.34 
1907. ) 642,178.07 
1908 ,196,172.04 
1909 2,993,536.31 
1911 4,524,141.3 
1911 4,792,713.53 
191 5,114,439.98 
1913 &,752,671.44 
1914 9,649,667.71 
1915 24,821,408.25 
1916 61,717,309.58 
1917 53,979,360.08 


$186,817,442.13 
Virginia Company Clears 


Yards of Pig Iron 


In his statement to stockholders, 
accompanying the fifteenth annual 
report of the Virginia Iron, Coal’ & 
Coke Co., Roanoke, Va., President 
John B. Newton says: “We feel that 
the results obtained in the pig iron 
department deserve especial mention 
by reason of the fact that on July 
1, 1916, there were stocked on your 
furnace yards 19,254 tons of pig iron 
and that at the close of this year, 
Dec. 31, 1917, your furnaces had 
produced more pig iron than ever be 
fore in the history of the company 
for a like period, and in spite of 
labor and car shortages, embargoes, 
cte., every ton of iron made had 
been shipped and the stock on hand 
reduced to 1691 tons.” 

With a change in the fiscal year 
to Dec. 31, no sfatement was issued 
as of June 30, 1917, and the report 
cives the net profit from operations 

1916 
Pe t Amount Per cent Increase 
100.01 $216,284,555 100.00 $82,644,97 

78.43 151,278,301 69.94 83,159,163 

451 4,913,702 7 8,575,591 
82.94 $156,192,004 72.21 $91,734,754 
17.06 60,092.55 7:78 *9 089,779 

1.00 1,624,758 1.75 1,351,829 
18.06 $61,717,309 8.53 * $7,737,949 

3,772,55 1.74 4,974,426 
15.13 $57,944,753 6.79 *$12,712,376 

5.99 14,350,785 6.63 3,560,854 

114 $43,593,968 0.16 *$16,273,231 
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for the year ended on that date as 
$1,024,364, with net profits for the 
six months period ended Dec. 31, 
1917, as $873,179, a total gain for 
the 18 months of $1,897,543. In the 
18 months the debit to profit and 
loss was reduced $1,736,992, Wills 
payable $1,187,225 and bonded in 
debtedness $594,000. 

In the 18 months 2,686,723 tons 
of coal were mined and £97,232 tons 
of coke and 345,508 tons of pig iron 
were manufactured. The tonnages of 
coal and pig iron shipped were 1,690,- 
653 and 372,738 respectively Coal 
used in manufacturing coke totaled 
996,070 tons while the coke con- 
sumed in the manufacture of pig iron 
was 598,823 tons 

Total receipts from operations were 
$13,129,239, while operating expenses 
were $10,138,045 in the 18 months, 
leaving gross profit of $2,991,194 from 
which overhead charges, interest on 
bonds, -taxes, etc., of $1,093,650 were 
deducted, leaving $1,897,543 as _ the 
net profit. The income account follows 





6 mo. end Year end 

Dec 31, 7 Tune 30. "1 

Inc. from oper., et $5,314,32 $7 .675,85¢ 
Operating expenses 4,031 6,107,54 
Net receipts $1,283,820 $1,568,314 
Other income 53,42 85,631 
Potal me $1,337,24 $1,653.944 
lax., int ill ot! he 464 ,07' 629,58 
Net profit $873,179 $1,024,364 


Bliss Earnings Drop 


In the annual report of the E. W 
Bliss Co.. New York, the net eart 
ings, after deduction for federal tax 
and depreciation, are given as $2,339 
295 In 1916, they were $10,565,321 
After preferred dividends, the pal! 
ance of earnings for the $1,250,000 
common stock ($30 par value) was 
equal to $89.57 a share, as against 
$418.61 a share in 1916, and $217.28 


in 1915. The comparative incom: 
account of the company follows 
1917 1916 
Net earnings #$2,339,295 $10,565,321 
Preferred dividends 100,000 100,001 
Balance for commo1 > 239,29 10,465,321 
Common dividends 625,001 4,093,750 
Surplus 1,614,295 6,371,571 
Prem. on bonds retired 74,880 
Surplus for year 1,614,295 6,296,691 
Previous surplus 13,721,83' 7,425,148 
Total surplus 15,536,134 13,721,839 
tAfter provisi1or lor epreciation and federal 
taxes 
© ‘ a oY . De 
Allis-Chalmers’ Gain Big 
For the year ende d Lee 31, 1917 


ihe \llis-Chalmers Mfg Co il 
waukee, gives its total sales as $26, 
129.517, as against $19,440,509 \f 
all deductions, including 
for federal taxes, the net earnings 
were $4,010,490, equal to $24.74 a 
share on $16,206,700 preferred out 
standing stock, as against $3,162,020, 
or $19.18 per share. Surplus for the 


vear amounted to $2,392,115 as con 
pared with $1,738,565 in 1916 \ 
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, 
comparative income account follows 
141 1916 

ile $6, Sl 44 { 
{ osts et 19,144,107 14,¢ 44 
Manufa g ' Q Ose " 

et rotit 308,79 65,! 
bede taxe 1,298 
Balance +4,010,49 1¢ 
Preferred end 618, 1,426,4 
Surplus < 11 ] 8 Se 
Ir ' I 4¢ 4 1,488 

Consist per ! reg - rred 
dividends and per ce nt y 
ler ls ' rrear 

tk t $24.74 t Si¢ 6 r 
‘ ; tut ling mpare t! s is 

t ea ed 1916 

\ copy of this report has _ been 
led with the New York stock ex- 


change in connection with the com 


pany’s application for listing addi 


tional preferred and common stock 
ry T ct ' ny ’ 
e ‘ = foc | . gy in 
LamDbDria Stee U rots 
s y Tl ‘ T 
” Mh. — 
Exceed Par Stock 
1 1 . - 
The Cambria Steel Co. in 1917 re 
norts ywrofits for 1917 in xce f 
por p! t rO! / in excess ot 


its outstanding capital stock, before 
deduction for depreciation and fed 
1 


eral taxes The tota net income 


nae ate . 
was $47,121,669, which is more than 


$2,000,000 over! the part of the stock 
and an increase of $19,610,000 over 
1916 The. balance of $25,721,853 afte: 
allowance for taxes and other charges 
equaled 57 per cent on the stock, 
about the same as in 1916. There was 
$3,996,700 reserved for depreciation, 


ANT 
or about twice the amount of this 
item in 1916 and the $17,264,396 esti 
mated war income and excess profits 
taxes represented 35 per cent of the 
net The Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. owns about $43,753,400 worth of 
the $45,000,000 stock outstanding and 
cividends from Cambria amounting 
to about $§,400,000 went into the Mid- 


vale treasury, excepting about $160, 


OOO. These dividends were equal to 
about 11 per cent on the stock. The 
surplus of $20,321,853 stood out pow 


erfully in contrast with the deficit 
of $289,010 in 1914 In 1916, the net 
earnings were $27,511,794, dividends 
$3,037,500 were paid and a sur 


us of $22,056,853 remained 


- - Pr lole - 
Explains Hog Island 


The annual report of the Amer 
ican International Corp. for 1917 was 
largely given over to a detailed ex 
planation of the Hog Island ship 


vard undertaking by President Charles 


\. Stone Che report recites the his 
tory of the company trom the time 
was organized to promote America’s 


foreign trade, until the present, wher 
the corporation has under way the 
most gigantic shipbuilding project 
if modern times During the year 
the company paid $1,574,175 in divi 
dends against $375,000 in 1916. The 
sum of $375,000 was reserved for 
taxes, as compared with a_ similar 


reserve of $521,810 in 1916 The 
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llogw Island Operation 1s reflected in 
the balance sheet with an item of 


$1 732 S22 representing real est 
d1,/J2,982 representing real estate in 


vestment in the shipyard site Che 
comparative income account follows 
1Y16 
Interest & 
earnings 6,8 94. 4¢ $3,839,876 
Interest ] 76.1 
Taxe 403,761. 447 
Other xp 13. 8 ; 
84 ) 1,355,933 
Net ear re 4¢ 1 483.943 
Sur Le l, 191¢ ] 39.43 19,023 
Gross surplus $5,669,661.60 $2,464,919 
Div ends 574,17 mm 375,000 
(hes at ad ! 87,97 3.2¢ 166,379 
162,148.26 41,37° 
~ D 1 3 13.34 $1,923,539 


Surplus is Raised 

Net earnings of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., subsidiary of the 
\merican International Corp., for the 
year 1917, amounted to $1,753,099, 
of which $963,914 represents profits 
on the company’s shipbuilding opera 
tions, and the balance from various 
external operations The whole 
amount was added to the company’s 
previous surplus of $38,390, bringing 
the total surplus as of Dec. 31 to 
$1,791,449. The present company was 
incorporated Nov. 29, 1916, to take 
over the entire assets of the old New 
York Shipbuilding Co., and conse 
quently 1917 was its first full business 


i 


yea! Its plant is engaged in gov 


ernment work, principally large war 
ships and destroyers for the navy 

Wheel Earnings Good 

With $250,000 reserved for income 
and excess profits taxes, the Griffin 
Wheel Co., Chicago, reports that its 
net profit for 1917 was approximately 
$1,100,000. Prices on its product have 
not been raised between 1884 and 
January, 1917, except in 1907, when 
the advance was later reduced to 
normal. Last year increased costs 
made a raise obligatory. At the close 
of business, Dec. 31, 1917, Griffin 
Wheel had net quick assets of over 
$6,000,000, of which $1,007,000 was 
cash and $1,500,000 United States gov- 
ernment and state securities. While 
still following its policy of always 
paying one year’s dividends out of 
the previous year’s earnings, Griffin 
Wheel Co., in order to clear up its 
surplus account in preparation for 
taxes, will on March 1 anticipate its 
semiannual dividend of 3% per cent 
on the 92,820 shares of common stock 
outstanding, due Sept. 1, and pay a 
full year’s dividend calling for $649,740 


out of the past 12 months’ operations. 


Recently the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, effected the 
lease of the Baxter Stove Co.’s prop- 
erty at Mansfield, O. Here it will 
consolidate the manufacture of heat- 


ing appliances carried on elsewhere 


ee i 








Small Lot Inquiries Predominate 


Steady Demand is Noted in All Centers for Single Machines and Small Lots 
—Heavy Ordnance Contracts Are Expected to Furnish Large 
Requirements—Brazil Will Make Munitions 


NQUIRIES for small lots of tools continue to 
come out steadily. Few large requirements are 

in sight, although increased production of heavy 
ordnance both for the navy and army is contemplated 
and the present facilities for this manufacture are 
to be expanded rapidly. Some provisional inquiries 
in the central and western districts for heavy toois 
indicate a preparation for heavy gun and gun mount 
manufacture. Shell orders continue to be distributed 
principally among those firms which have shown the 


ability and have the equipment to handle this class 


of work. Opinion is expressed that the Chicago 
district will receive a large share of future war con- 
tracts, although a wide distribution of awards is 


assured from Washington. It is said that waterway 
transportation will be a factor considered in allotting 
some of the new undertakings. 

An awakening knowledge of our shipping situation 
renders possible the statement that many more ship- 
yards will be projected in the near future, with an 


accompanying demand for cranes of various classes. 
Two yards will probably be started soon. They are 
the Brunswick, Ga., yard of the Southern Shipbuilding 
3ay, Md., proposed by the 
newly organized Curtis | The 
Carolina Shipbuilding Corp., with temporary offices 
in New York has been organized to build a new yard 
at Charleston, S. C. The at 
present, but indications point to an early revival of 


Corp. and a plant at Curtis 
say Shipbuilding Co. 


crane market is slow 


inquiries. 
Shipping conditions continue to improve, and deliv- 
eries are promised within reasonable limits except on 


a few classes of equipment. Another source of danger 


to the industry, however, is apprehended by some 
dealers. The impending shortage of foundry iron 


is feared as limiting production. A _ feeling prevails, 


lrewever, that the situation will be met without injury 


to the trade, as the necessity is too apparent to 


warrant any supposition of the government allowing 


a curtailing of vital machine tool manufacture. 


Steady Buying of Small Lots Still Governs 


TTENTION of machine tool builders in the east is 


being centered more and more on the government’s 
production heavy ordnance. 


A 


program for increased 
At present, aside from government shops, there are prac- 
tically only three plants in the country with facilities for 
handling work of this description. As a result huge ex- 
pansion is believed necessary. However, so far can 
be learned, no definite steps have yet been taken in this 
direction. In the meantime, the comparative lull which 
has prevailed in the eastern market during the past few 
weeks continues. 

Trading at this time is made 
small orders; in fact, little in the way of large buying 
has taken place since the Singer Mfg. Co. recently closed 
on tools needed by its Elizabethport, N. J., plant for the 
manufacture of carriages for 75-millimeter guns. There 
are, however, a few large lists pending such as the inquiry 
of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp., which came before 
the market a couple of weeks ago. Another sizable in- 
quiry, although much smaller than that of the Wright- 
Martin company, is the list issued recently by the Chester 
Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., involving approximately 70 
tools of miscellaneous types. 


ol 


as 


up almost entirely of 


Brazil Seeks Munitions Tools 


A number of tools are expected to be purchased shortly 
by the Brazilian commission now in New York, although 
as yet a list has not been issued. 
arrived in this country and is perfecting plans for the 
establishment of munition works in Brazil for the manu- 
facture of 3, 4 and 6-inch shells; it is also understood a 
for the manufacture of rifles. It 


The commission recently 


plant will be erected 
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is reported that the Austin Co. has the contract for the 
construction work involved in these projects. 

The government recently has awarded contracts to five 
companies, two of which are located in the east, one at 
Albany, N. Y., and the other at Meriden, Conn., for the 
manufacture of the new 6-inch Stokes-Newton trench mor- 
These companies it is understood are inquir- 
ing for milling machines and other equipment. The Nep- 
tune Meter Co., Long Island City, N. Y., continues to 
buy miscellaneous tools. The Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. has recently bought 30 to 40 small 
The Water- 
additional 


tar bombs. 


milling machines, and still is in the market. 


vliet arsenal has also just closed on some 


equipment. 
Industrial Conditions Improve 


Industrial expansion in the east continues in fairly good 
volume. The Barlow Foundry, Inc., Newark, N. J., is’ 
doubling the capacity of its gray iron foundry. The Pot- 
devin Machine Co., Brooklyn, has awarded contracts for 
the construction of a $20,000 machine shop addition. The 
Buffalo Nipple & Machine Co. contemplates the erection 
of an addition to its plant. The L. W. F. Engineering 
Co., College Point, L. I, N. Y., manufacturer of airplanes, 
is increasing its plant at a cost of about $25,000. The 
Wisdom Tool & Machine Co., Naugatuck, Conn., also 
is enlarging its plant. 

The Southern Shipbuilding Corp., 17 
York City, which has been figuring on the construction 
of a yard at Charleston, S. C., is to have 
abandoned this project for the erection yard at 
srunswick, Ga., costing $1,500,000. The company orig- 


sattery place, New 


understood 
of a 
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AGATHON AGATHON 
Nickel Steels Chrome Vanadium 

AGATHON AGATHON 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium 

AGATHON AGATHON 
Chrome Steel High Carbon 
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Special Analyses 
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Past and present are linked together by the Greek circle as 
the triumphs of Ancient Greece are reproduced in the successes of 
Agathon Alloys. 





The Ancient Grecians, in art, in sculpture, in sport, even 
in living, strove toward a goal—perfection—Agathon. Histories, 
art galleries and museums are filled with evidences of the result. 












It is the same high ideal which is the moving spirit] in the 
Central Steel organization. Agathon Steels themselves—the acme 
of steel making—have been the result. 





The Central Steel Company 


MASSILLON, 
OHIO 





HH, = 


a 
SALES OFFICES : Mill naval [! lly, | ti 


Detroit Office:—326-27-28 Ford Bldg. 
F. Walter Guibert, District Representative eres 19) — 


Cleveland Office:—Hickox Bidg. 
The Hamill-Hickox Co., District Representatives 
Chicago Office:—1370 People’s Gas Bldg. 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
C. H. Beach, District Sales Manager 


Philadelphia Office:—03 Widener Bidg. 
Frank Wallace, District Sales Manager 


Syracuse Office:—62! University Block, 
T. B. Davies, District Sales Manager 
J. E. Dockendorff & Co., 20 Broad Street, New York, 
General Export Agents 
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inally had a government contract for 16 vessels of 
tons deadweight capacity, and an option on a similar con 


tract. The proposed yard at Brunswick, Ga., will do 
governinent work but under an altered agreement lt 
is stated that bids on equipment will be asked in about 
three weeks. Locomotive cranes, it is understood, willi 


be used at the ways, while jib cranes will be installed 


in the plate and angle shops. Another new shipyard 
to be established in the east will be that of the Curtis 
Bay Shipbuilding Co., which recently was incorporated 
with $2,000,000. The yard will be located along Curtis bay, 


in Maryland, and will be used for the construction of 
vessels. James H. Preston, mayor of Baltimore, 1 
of the incorporators. 


Crane Business ts Sloz 


“A 
Competition in the crane market is becoming mor: 
strong, as a result of a continued lull. Sellers, particu 
larly those dealing in electric travelers, report few new 


inquiries, although a fair amount of business is pending 


At present, the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
is inquiring for a 20-ton electric crane for export. Markt 
& Hammacher, 193 West street, New York, are asking 
prices on a foundry crane for shipment to Spain. TI 
New York Air Brake Co. is in the market for a 5-to1 
electric crane with a 47-foot span. Fox Brothers & Co 
126 La Fayette street, New York, are inquiring for fou 
electric cranes, ranging from 15 to 25 tons capacity | 
Merchant Shipbuilding Co., 165 Broadway, New Y: 
has not closed on its inquiry for four electric cranes, but is ex- 
pected to do so shortly. William Cramp & Sons Ship 
& Engine Building Co. still is negotiating for four 1?-ton 
cranes of 106-foot span. 

Chicago Expects Munitions and Ordnance Contracts 

HOUGH buying of machine tool equipment in th 

Chicago territory still consists for the most part o 
small lots and lighter tools, some larger business seems 
likely to come out shortly The general expectation is 
that war demand will continue and smaller manufacturs 
are increasing their equipment to meet the conditions 
The demand at present indicates a wider distribution 
war business. Agricultural implement manufacturers, es- 


rt 


tp r a i 
sis otal Ba 








New Construction and Kquipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 
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pecially those building tractors, are adding to th 
machine shop equipment, some fair orders having bee: 
taken recently from this source Two concerns with 


yn contracts are seri 


I 


muniti e ously considering doubling their 
he Chicago C fo 


Chicago, is making plans, apparently is work 


facilities Ordnance O., r which the 


Arnold Co., 


ing out in more definite form. This project is backed 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce and is a com- 
posite undertaking. The Standard Steel Car Co., Ham 


¢ 


mond, Ind., which is equipping for war work, is placing 
its equipment after several delays. Much remains to be 
bought. Deliveries are improving in most lines and re 


for boring mills obtained shipment in 10 
still 


six 


cently an order 
Planers makers cannot 
Bros. Mfg. Co 

The Western 
Electric Co., Chicago, is building a six-story fac 
tory, 211 x The Aurora T Works, Aurora, 
Ill., will build an addition. The Muncie Gear Co., Muncie, 
Ind., The ee.. 
Sheboygan, machine addition 
The United 


concern, 


A* 


Cleveland 


days. are slow and some 


promise 
build 


than months. Gits 


‘ 
eariier 


will an additional machine shop. 


Cicer 
et 0! 


6/5 te 


addition Jenkins Machine 


hi 


build an 
Wis., 
Steel 


will 


, build 
W build a shop 


Co., Everett, Wash., a newly chartered 


1 


is about to start the erection of a rolling mill. 


Demand ts Increasing 


H To 
INCREASING 
none of 
machine tool 
still 


ceav\ Ml 


demand indicated by the diversi 


1s 


1 ~~. | 
iar ee received 


the 


which is 


market 


ied inquiries, 


the during past week. 


Light equipment is wanted by. contractors workin, 


on parts for airplane and motor construction 


is increasing, particularly fri 
mp 


in 


mand for heavy machines 
Detroit Toledo, 
‘T here b 
based j| 
date. 


ordnance work nds 


of 


and where new 


has ‘en some shifting war orders th 


rrobably results shown in cor 


Phi 
a clearing 
Tool 


war 


district, on 


work t readjustment m in some 


of 


) 


ay 


indicat decks for action on contracts 


come, buying is limited almost entirely to firms 


with work, shipping conditions and prevailing’ high 


enterprise 


d 


inquiries 


discourag« 

needed 
active demand and a large 
’ 


a 


ing Lo private 


tools 


sery 


} 


rit 


prices 


except w re are for replace ments Use 


¢ ; 


St OF 


the 


nm 


equipment is 


probably will remain unsatisfied due to scarcity of 


‘ 


machines for sal 


10 gr RAN MN ARE MONEE IP! WEI Koen sone gn - 
lls a Fs AN AEE tN u 





ay Tal 
new 


i ee ae SR A 


Factories 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Cumberland Motor ley Co. has received the ntract ler hous 
Sales Co., Inc., has been incorporated to 000 pattern storage building t erected FALL RIVER, MASS.—The Fall River 
manufacture motor vehicles, airplanes and the Howard & Burroughs-American Ma Iron & Metal Co. has been incorporated with 
engines, with $10,000 capital E. C. Keith ( I new | ge will be ‘ j $10,000 capital by Joseph Bloomberg, Ignatz 
and Thomas A. Sander are interested x 100 feet Baza Providence, R. I. and Samuel Bloom 
— : . mn . ‘ . : berg 
ROCKLAND, ME.—The Francis Cobb BOSTON The Artl ( Harv ‘ .RDNEI MwA ; ” 
= : ~ . sARD> 4 SS he eter Mig 
Shipbuilding Co. has been incorporated and importer and dealer in ir steel and me : . + ; 
- . : ( i ui i brick, t ur isement 
has taken over the ‘shipyard of the Cobb has purchased a tract of 000 s e feet , =e 
° . ‘ . : . lit ts { 
estate, Atlantic wharf. The shipyard will of land on Everett street, Brighton district, . ; 
street > 
be enlarged. The imcorporators are H. and will « t several rge buildings for . 
. “eel - Dp MILLBURY, MASS Peter | Wil 
Nelson McDougall, Benjamin C. Perry, May- manufacturing purposes at an estimated cost 2 
» ae kinsonville, Mass., has bought the property 
nard S. Bird, Portland, Me., and others of $300,000. ‘ a ‘ : ied 
B.C. P ‘ . i , of the Charles Buck Tool Co., Grafton 
: ‘ erry is treasurer and general man- : a ; : 
7 y & CAMBRIDGE, MASS The Cambridg« street, and will remove his shuttle iron 
ager. ; - 
& Electric Light Co. is taking bids the re manufacturing business there 
ATTLEBORO, MASS.—The Frank G. Row tion of a Il-story, 30 x foot addition to SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—A A Shea, 
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EXPANSION with 
ROLLIN G MILL JIM 


say fellows— 
was out to the 
Hubbard the 
other day and 
the boys showed 
me the plans of 
the new steel 
foundry theyre 
putting up. She sure is a 


humdinger—electric furnaces 
and all that. The next time I go over [ll 
rubber around a lot more and tell you all 
about it. 




















So long, 


filleeg ll fom — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« “Hinds of Fron and Steel Folls and Steed Castings, 
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Inc., has been incorporated to manufacture 
electrical machinery and equipment’ with 
$12,000 capital. Augustus A. Shea, L. R. 


Schechterle and E. J. Roberts are interested. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The 


Sawyer Lum 


ber Co. will make several additions to its 

mill, including a power plant. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The J. O. Draper 

Co. will build a brick 4-story, 75 x 100-foot 


factory on Front street. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The United States 


Rubber Co. has purchased the plant of the 
American Locomotive Co. and will equip 
part of it for the manufacture of balloons 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A charter of incor 
poration has been granted to the Menten 
Brass Co., Inc., capitalized at $25,000. The 
incorporators are A. J. Menten, B. E. Men- 
ten, and R. Weller, 1547 Broadway, New 
York. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Turner Construc 
tion Co., 244 Madison avenue, New York, 
will make alterations to the plant of A 
Schradet’s Sons, Inc., manufacturer of diving 
apparatus, 783 Atlantic avenue 

BUFFALO.—The Liberty Aircraft Corp. has 


been organized with $1,000,000 capital to man 


ufacture airplanes and tractors. The incorpo 
rators include H. L. Jauch, D. G. Drew and 
others. 

BUFFALO.—Plans have been prepared and 
bids taken for a forge shop, 130 x 300 feet, 
to be built by the Delaney Forge Co. The 
company plans to build a machine shop 100 
x 250 feet. 


Works has 
Bridge Co. the 


The O'Neil 
Lackawanna 


Iron 


BUFFALO 
awarded to the 
contract for a plant addition to cost $100,000, 


for use as an erecting shop 


BUFFALO.—An 


addition to the plant .of 


the Hard Mfg. Co. will be built at a cost 
of $40,000. It will be two stories high and 
75 x 150 feet in size. 

BUFFALO.—The Lackawanna Bridge Co. 


has been awarded the general contract for the 
construction of an addition to the 
the O'Neil Works, 269 

BUFFALO.—Architect Lewis 
receiving bids on a brick and 
building, 1-story, 35 x 100 feet, for ‘an 
whose name is withheld. 


BUFFALO.—The 
having plans drawn 
tects, for a 


plant of 
Iron Perry street. 

Greenstein is 
steel factory 
owner 


Motor Co. is 
Hill, 
building, 


Stewart 
by Lewis & archi- 
storage and assembling 
l-story, 92 x 110 feet. 
BUFFALO.—A charter of 
been granted to the Aldrich Mfg. Co., -capita!- 
ized at $400,000, to manufacture copper, brass 
other metal products. The incorporators 
are L. E. Desbecker, W. C. Newcomb, I. L. 
Fisk, 604 D. S. Morgan building, and others. 
BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Plant 
Corp., 129 Erie street, has a fac 
tory which it will equip for the manufacture 
of hoisting machinery and building equipment. 
DEPEW, N. Y.—The American Car & 
Foundry Co. will make alterations 
and additions to its plant in this city. 
DUNKIRK, N. Y.—The Atlas Drawn Steel 
Corp., manufacturer of steel and wire prod 
ucts, has incorporated its with a 
capital of $275,000, to plant 
expansion. 


incorporation has 


and 


Contractors 


purchased 


several 


business 
provide for 
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for the United States 

WOONSOCKET, R. I.—The Tafe-Pierce 
Shoe Co. will build a _ reinforced concrete 
and brick 4-story, 45 x 132-foot addition to 
its factory, to cost $60,000. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. The Automobile 
Tractor Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
ture tractors and accessories with $150,000 cap- 


government. 


ital by Charles H. Davis, West Haven, 
Conn., James R. Booth and Frederic A. 
Bartlett. 

EAST HARTFORD, CONN.—The Gilder- 
sleeve Ship Construction Co., Gildersleeve, 
Conn., has leased the plant of the Hartford 
& New York Transportation Co., at East 


EAST JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—A_ $30,000 
addition will be erected at the plant of the 
Jamestown Wood Finishing Co. The new 
building will be two stories, 35 x 100 feet. 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—The Willys Motor Co 
will erect an $80,000 addition to its branch 
plant in this city The proposed structure, 
l-story, 90 x 400 feet, will be erected from 
plans drawn by Architects Mills, Rhines, Bell 
man & Nordhoff, Detroit. The Lowman Con- 
struction Co., Elmira, will be in charge of 
the work. 

FULTON, N. Y.—The Fulton Steel Corp., 
Woolworth building, plans to build an addi 
tion to its foundry in this city. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Crescent Tool 
Co. is having plans drawn for the construc 
tion of a power house and coal storage build 


ing. F. A. Shoemaker, Buffalo, is engineer 
in charge. 

MEDINA, N. Y.—The A. I 
Works has 


to $500,000 to provide for works extensions. 


NEW YORK,.—A 


Swett Iron 


increased its capital from $200,000 


charter has been granted 


to the Saugerties Foundry & Machine Co., 
capitalized at $20,000. The incorporators are 
F. C. Smith, E. North and G. W. Levett, 1 
West Seventy-second street 

NEW YORK.—Incorporation papers have 
been issued to the James R. McMann Co., 


$30,000 manufacture 
sanitary fixtures and 
E. Mulliken, Englewood, N. J., 
dressed. 

NEW YORK.—tThe 


been 


organized with capital to 


plumbers’ supplies. H. 


may be ad- 
Electric 
$5000 


avenue, 


Gas & 
incorporated with 
1278 Webster 


Union 
Iron Co. has 
by S. 


others. 


capital Daniels, 


and 
NEW YORK.—A charter has 


been granted 


to E. R. Senn & Co., capitalized at $50,000, 
to manufacture lubricating oils, paints, var- 
nishes, etc. Incorporators are E. R. Senn, 
972 St. Johns place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. H. 
Greeley Jr., 87 Woodruff avenue, Brooklyn, 
and others. 

NEW YORK.—Work will start soon on a 
l-story, 50 x 200-foot factory for the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., 25 Beaver street, New 
York. The building will be of brick and 
steel. The Austin Co., Cleveland, is in charge 
of the work. The cost of the new structure 
will be $35,000. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The National 
Carbon Co. has awarded to the Hunkin-Con 


Cleveland, the general 
of four additions 
The largest build- 
54 x 103 feet. 
buildings are as 


key Construction Co., 
contract for the 
to its Niagara Falls plant. 
six stories high, 


of the other 


construction 


ing will be 
The dimensions 
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Hartford, Conn., to build barges for the 
United States war department, and plans to 
build four new shipways. , Machinery will be 
required for the carpenter and machine shops. 

NAUGATUCK, CONN.—The Risdon Tool 
& Machine Co. has awarded to the Fred T 
Ley Co., Mass., the contract for 
a factory building, 1l-story high and 98 x 104 


Springfield, 


of frame This is 


feet in size, construction 
the first of two large additions to be built 
to this plant. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—The New Lon 
don Chemical Co. has been _ incorporated 
with $50,000 capital by Bert W. Flanders 
Ira M. Comstock and H. Ernest Harris. ' 


Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard : 


follows: Two stories, 20 x 114 feet; one 
story, 70 x 144 feet; one story, 49 x 70 feet 
OLEAN, N. Y.—The board of water sup 


commissioner Sheehan, is receiv 


$75,000 filtration 


ply, through 


ing bids for a plant, to be 
l-story, 30 x 70 feet 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—A 250-acre site has 


been purchased on the east bank of the Hud- 
son river by the Weehawken Dry Dock Co 
for the establishment of a shipbuilding plant 

TONAWANDA, N. Y.—The United States 


Alloys awarded to the Ferguson 
Steel & 
construction of a building. 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y.—The Air-Ge Co 
has been chartered with $5000 capital to manu- 
ventilators, by W. W. Westall, E. A. 


Corp. has 
Iron Co. the general contract for the 
furnace 


facture 


Farintosh and others. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—A _ 2-story factory 
building to cost $100,000 will be erected by 
the Crouse-Hinds Co Gaggin & Gaggin, 
architects, are drawing plans 

WHITESTONE, N. Y.—The Federal Tool 


Co. has leased the plant formerly operated by 


the New York Watering Co., which it will 
equip for the manufacture of its product 
YONKERS, N. Y.—The Continental Ship 


building Co., Selah B. Masten, president, has 
leased a tract of three acres on which it 
plans to build a fabricating shop and a plant 
for building wooden ships. 

ALIQUIPPA, PA.—The Russell Shovel Co. 
plans to rebuild its factory which was dam- 
aged by fire recently with a loss of $150,000 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—Harvey Settler, own- 
er of the Adelaide Brass Foundry, 384 Lin 


den street, has bought a site in this city and 


will build an additional plant. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Bethlehem Mo 
tors Corp., 40 East Walnut street, is building 
a l-story, 80 x 145-foot addition to its plant. 
The cost of the 
$20,000. 


addition is estimated at 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Carlish & Sharrer, 
architects, Jenkins arcade, Pittsburgh, have 
let the contract to P. H. McDanel, New 
Brighton, Pa., for a $10,000 factory at Bea 
ver Falls, Pa., for the G. ‘H. Hamilton Mfg. 
Company. 

BERWYN, PA The American Bronze 


Corp. is having plans prepared for a 1-story 


foundry, 83 x 100 feet, to cost $20,000. 


BRADFORD, PA. The 
Co. has been chartered with L 
president and general manager. 
pany will plant on West 


Bryant Novelty 
J. Bryant as 
The 

Corydon 


com 


equip a 
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Small 
Steel Castings 


plus 


Laeryeng 
Jertice! 











**Farrell-Cheek™ Service has come to 
be known among foundrymen as 
never failing emergency service. 


When they want Small Steel Cast- 
ings and want them quick 
*Farrell-Cheek” Service is always 
specihed. 


We tolerate no delays when we 
accept your order we tell you just 


when you will get it—AND YOU 
GET IT! 


How do we do it? 


We hold 30% of our capacity open 
for rush work—which enables us to 
get out rush work without a 
moment's delay, 


We have proved it to hundreds of 
others. Give us a chance to prove 


it to YOU. 
And how about the quality? 
*Farrell-Cheek™ Quality is guaran- 


teed to be second to none. 


When you require 


SMALL STEEL CASTINGS 


for Tractor Work, Machine Tool 
Work, Truck Work, etc., or when 
you wish Blank Gears, or Carbon- 
izing and Case Hardening Boxes, 
let us figure on your require- 
ments. 


Farrell-Cheek 


Steel Foundry Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


821 
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street for the manufacture of metal special 
ties. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—Zebriskia, 
& Co., 225 Fourth avenue, are having 
prepared by Arch E. Shields, 141 
Way, for a factory house to cost 


$18,000. 


Gamon 
plans 
Lin oln 


and dye 


COATESVILLE, PA.—The roll-turning and 
punch shops of the Lukens Steel Co. have 
been severely damaged by fire, with a loss 
estimated at $30,000. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—Ford & Kendig, 


1428 Callowhill Philadelphia, are re 
ceiving bids on the erection of a 
dry and machine shop which they 
build. A. E. Wood is 
pany. 

CORNWALL, PA. 
Traylor 


street, 
l-story toun 
propose to 


president of the com- 


Mig. 


have 


The 
Shipbuilding 


Enterprise 
Co. and the Corp. 
been granted a permit to revise plans for their 
proposed yard at this point. 
CURWENSVILLE, PA.—The Hyde 
Nickel Alloy Co. build a $250,000 
to its plant this summer. 
EAST DOWNINGTOWN, PA 
Motor Mig. Co., Wallace 


2-story plant, 120 x 200 feet on 


City 
will addi- 
tion 
The Rowe 
build a 
Fountain 


street, will 


avenue, to cost $35,000 
FARRELL, PA.—The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Frick building, Pittsburgh, 


proposes to spend $75,000 for improvements 


to the annealing plant at its Farrell works 

GREENCASTLE, PA. The Landis Tool 
Co. has awarded a contract to Jacob Shank 
for a fireproof pattern storage plant, 45 x 


125 feet in size 

HONESDALE, PA The Wayne 
ing Co., capitalized at $35,000, has. been char 
to its piant 


Engineer 


build an extension 
The Peerless 
$150,000 


tered and will 


LATROBE, PA 


build a 


Foundry 
foundry with 
warehouse. Address A. L. 
41 Conestoga build- 


Co. plans to 


power house and 


Francis, general manager, 


ing, Pittsburgh. 


LEBANON, PA.—The Bethlehem Steel Co 
plans to rebuild its coke ovens at the North 
Lebanon plant 

LOGAN, PA.—The Guyan Machine Shop 
will purchase considerable additional equip 
ment 

MILLERSBURG, PA.—W. L. Brubaker & 
Bros., manufacturers of machine tools, have 


had plans prepared for a l-story, 75 x 100 


foot 
MOUNT 
ives Co. will build an 
to cost $500,000. 
NEVILLE, PA.—The Pittsburgh-DesMoines 
Steel Co. has bought a tract of land on 
which it plans to build additions to its plant 


CASTLE, PA, 


Cleveland, will 


machine shop 


UNION, PA.—The Aetna 


addition to its 


Explos- 
plant, 


The Grasselli Chem 
build a $1,000,000 


NEW 
ical Co., 


addition to its power plant 
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PHILADELPHIA 


awarded the 


rhe Keystone Supply & 
general contract 


addition to the 


Mie Co. has 
tw 1 2-story warehouse 


Smith-Hardican Co 


PITTSBURGH. The Ardary-Burns Co., 
Liberty and Thirty-first streets, has awarded 
the contract for a l-story, 48 x 120-foot ma 
chine shop to cost about $5000. 

SCRANTON, PA.—The plant formerly oc 
cupied by the Scranton Axle & Spring Co 


is been sold to the 


Philadelphia, for about 


Buchanan Foundry Co., 
$10,000. The 
plants at 


Buchan- 


in company, which has Lebanon, 
Waterbury, 


equip its 


Pa., and Conn., makes gray iron 


castings, and will newly acquired 


plant for their production 

SHARON, PA.—The Savage Arms Corp. 
will build an addition to its plant 
SUNBURY, PA.—The Sunbury Converting 


Works will build a gas plant shortly. 

WILSONBURG, PA.—The 
Black Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
plant here, has let the 
Munroe, La 

TITUSVILLE, PA. The 
diator Co. has had plans 
and has let the 


Peerless Carbon 


which now oper 
ates a contract for a 
branch factory at 
American Ra 
prepared for a 


$25,000 plant contract to the 


J. W. Cowper Co., Fidelity building, Buffalo 
WAYNESBORO, PA The Waynesboro 
Railway Co. will take bids for a power sub- 
station here, to cost about $10,000. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The Williamsport 
Water Co. proposes to issue bonds for $490, 
000 to provide for building additions to its 


plant 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA 
461 Elmira street, has 
$10,000 


Meredith 
received the 
foundry to be built by the 
& Supply Co 


Hannan, 
contract 
tor a 


National Foundry Mfg 


CAMDEN, N. J.—jJ. S 
town, N. J., has the 


Rodgers, Morris 


general contract for 


covering several of the shipways at the yard 
of the New York Shipbuilding Corp The 
work is estimated to cost $68,000 


ELIZABETH, N. J 
Tool Co. has 
by Otto H. 


others 


The D. & D. Ma 
organized with 


Walter 


chinery & been 


$50,000 capital Dissman, 


Decker and 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The New York Dry 


dock & Transportation Co., South Front 
street, has had plans prepared for a 2-story, 
30 x 50-foot addition to its machine shop. A 


secretary and treasurer of the 


L. Alpers is 
company. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Olive Loading 
Co. has been chartered to manufacture metal 
goods with a capital of $500,000. T. A. Gil 
lespie, R. Oliver and 1 H. Gillespie, New 
York, are incorporators 

MADISON, N. Jj [The Behre Chemical 
Works has been incorporated with $50,00( 
capital to manufacture chemicals The incor 
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porators are James Benny, Burgess A. Crude 


and others, Bayonne, N. J 
MORGAN, N. J.—The T. A 


Gillespie Lo., 


50 Church street, New York, plans to build 
1 shell-loading plant here. New equipment 
required will include cranes, hoists and ma 
chine tools. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The City Auto Radiator 


Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap 

tal by Samuel Zucker and others. 
NEWARK, N. J. - The Hartwell-Rader 

maekers Mfg. Co. has been chartered with 


$150,000 capital to manufacture dynamos and 


motors. William A. Rademackers, A. E. Hart 
well and W. H. Rademaekers Jr., New York, 
are meceorporators. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Liberty Machine 
Tool & Die Co. has been chartered with $80, 
000 to manufacture tools Albert W. Wenzel, 


Charles L. Newark, and others are 


the incorporators. 


NEWARK, N. J.—A. ‘J. 


Sarrows, 


Hastings & Co 


have been chartered with $3000 capital to 
manufacture saws. The incorporators are Ar 
thur C. Hastings, Newark, and Victor I H 
Hoagland, East Orange, N. J. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Ford Motor Co., it 


is reported, will erect a shipbuilding plant on 


the meadows near here for the construction 


U-boat destroyers. The plant will be a du 
plicate of the River Rouge plant, near De 
troit, and will employ between 10,000 and 
15,000 men. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Seven warchouses, cost- 
ing in all $2,000,000, will be erected here by 
the army quartermasters department. It is 
stated that estimates on construction have al- 
ready been asked, and that the buildings will 


be completed within 30 days, after work is 


begun. 
PHILADELPHIA.- 


Machine Co. has 


Packer & 


$50,000 


The Massoth 


been chartered with 


capital to manufacture tools by L. K. Cor 
nelius. 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J The Peerless 


Clock Co. has been chartered 


The 


Watchman’s 


with $75,000 capital. incorporators art 


E. L. Prior, Maplewood, N. J.; W. M. Vin 
nedge, Brooklyn, N. Y., and H. T. Stetson, 
Orange, N. J. 

TRENTON, N. J.—J. O. Hunt, 114 North 


prepare d plans for i 
the John | 
foundry, 100 x 36( 


Montgomery street, has 


new plant to be built by rhropp’s 


Sons Co to comprise a 


feet, a new power house, pattern shop, pat 


building, and 
$100,000 


tern storage railroad sidings, to 


cost in all about 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Bids will be re 
ceived about April 15 for the construction of 
the proposed $10,000,000 plant to be erected 
by the Wilmington Sugar Refining Co. 

CURTIS BAY, MD [rhe Maryland Bolt 
Co. will build a $100,000 addition to its 
plant 





ALGOMA, WIS.—Moses Shaw, consult- 
ing engineer, has been engaged to prepare 
plans for a new reinforced concrete and 


steel bridge over the Ahnapee river, to 


consist of four 40-foot deck girder spans. 


BERLIN, WIS.—Metzig Bros. have dis 
posed of their blacksmith shop but will con 
tinue their machine shop business, adding a 


welding and cutting shop and in- 


machines. 


complete 


stalling several new 


CAMPBELLSPORT, WIS 
York 


Donohue, 
Sheboy 


Jerry 


consulting engineer, building, 


gan, Wis., is preparing plans for improve 
ments and extensions to the city waterworks 
ind s€wage system estimated to cost $50,000 
A new 70-foot steel stand pipe of about 
100,000 gallons capacity is contemplated. 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS 


der way on the 


Work is now un- 


construction -of a new con- 


cret edam and power house for the new hydro- 


electric plant which is being built on the 
Embarrass river by the Topp-Stewart Tractor 
Co. for the operation of its new farm tractor 
plant, completed recently The new power 
plant will consist of a 210-foot dam, 30 feet 
high, and a power house. The generator will 


have a capacity of 750 kilowatts and provision 


is being made for the addition of a unit of 


the same size when a greater output is needed 


CUDAHY, WIS Another large addition 
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Mod ern Carriers 


Our great West 60 years ago is duplicated in a dozen different countries 
today. And just as our land developed and grew so will these great stretches 
of virgin territory. After the war is over railroads will be built to bring out the 
wealth of these countries to a needy world, but until that time comes freight 
trafic must be conducted by prairie schooners, veldt kaarts and arcos, just as we 
did two generations back. 


It is vital to the success of the American export trade that our goods be 
safely delivered to the present buyers in these countries. These lands will be 
great and populous, and the American products that give satisfaction now will 
hold a permanent trade in the future. Goods that are improperly packed, that 
come to the buyer broken, mouldy from dampness, or riddled by weevils won't 
develop this export trade. 


There is a nght way to pack for export, and the export merchant knows 
and specifies these requirements. To the manufacturer it may seem that his 
demands are excessive, but he knows what each packing case must withstand to 
reach its destination safely. Our little booklet, “Export Packing,” explains these 
conditions. It will be sent to any manufacturer on request. 


FEDERAL EXPORT 
CORPORATION 


115 Broadway New York 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape Review 
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to the plant of the Ladish Drop Forge Co. 
will be erected at once to provide for handling 
existing contracts. The new shop, designed 
by Klug & Smith, consulting engineers, Mil- 
waukee, will be 50 x 250 feet, of steel, rein- 
forced concrete and brick, and will cost about 
$30,000 with equipment. 


FRIENDSHIP, WIS.—A. J. Kramp, Berlin, 
Wis., has been awarded contracts for erecting 
five concrete and steel highway bridges in 
Adams county. F. F. Mengel is county high- 
way commissioner. 


GREEN BAY, WiS.—Architect C. W. Wil- 
liams, Parmentier building, is preparing plans 
for a 2-story concrete, steel and brick machine 


shop addition for the Hudson & Sharp Ma- 
chine Co., 1207 Main street. It will be 35 
x 110 feet, and will cost about $15,000, ex- 


clusive of equipment. 


HARTFORD, WIS.—The Kissel Motor Car 
Co. has awarded the general contract for the 
buildings, 40 x 
Hart- 
about 


two new factory 
x 100 feet, to Thom Bros., 
Kissel company spend 
new buildings 
contract for 


erection of 
200 and 40 
ford. The 
$40,000 in 

handle a large 
the government. 


will 
and 
army 


equipment to 
trucks for 


MILWAUKEE.—The department of public 
works is taking bids until March 22 for 
the reconstruction of the Humboldt avenue 
bridge over the Milwaukee river. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Babcock Automobile 
Spring Co., 192 Milwaukee street, 
turer of vehicle springs, has broken ground 
for a new plant on Jefferson street. The 
building will be three stories, 60 x 127 feet, 
of reinforced concrete and brick, and _ will 
cost about $35,000 when equipped. 


manufac 


Res Mfg: 2907 
has awarded 
2-story ad 


West 


hard- 


MILWAU KEE.—The Co., 
2909 Meinecke avenue, 
eral contract for the erection 
dition, 67 x 75 feet, to J. D. 
Allis, Wis. The company manufactures 
ware specialties. Arthur J. Buckley is 


the gen- 
of a 
Morrison, 


presi- 
dent. 


MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee-Western 


Fuel Co., 14 Grand avenue, has awarded to 
the Frank Luenzmann Co., 1912 Prairie 
street, the general ¢ontract for constructing 
600 feet of coal hoppers at Fifteenth and 
Canal streets. Klug & Smith, Mack block, 
are consulting engineers. The work will 
cost about $35,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—A fire which swept the 


coal yards of the Kanawha Fuel Co., March 
10, damaged the hoisting and screening equip- 
ment so that it will have to be replaced. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Router Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,- 
000 to manufacture metal-working tools and 
hardware specialties. James C. Casey is in 
charge. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Universal Foundry 


Co., which recently increased its capital from 
$10,000 to $25,000, plans to install additional 
equipment. The company manufactures gray 
iron castings. 

PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—The Tur- 
ner Mfg. Co., which recently increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000, 
contemplates the ereetion of a large factory 


addition to house its tractor department. 
SUPERIOR, WIS. — A permit has been 
granted to the Superior Iron Works, Third 


street and Grand avenue, for the erection of 
a new boiler shop, to be two stories high and 
60 x 96 feet in size. Cost is estimated at 
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$5000. 
company. 


Frank Hayes is president of the 


The Monarch Trac- 
prepared for an ad 
dition to the machine shop and 
$20,000. W. H. Stiemke 


plant. The 


WATERTOWN, 


having 


WIS. 
tor Co. is plans 
assembling 
about is manager. 


room of its investment will be 


WEST BEND, WIS.—The 
authorized a bond issue of 
construction of a_ reinforced 
Milwaukee 
street. An 


common coun- 
$10,000 
concrete 
and the 
engineer 


cil has 
for the 
bridge 
mill-race on 


over the river 
Division 
will be selected at once. 

WINTER, WIS.—The Kelsey-Brewer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has engaged L. A. De 
Guere, consulting engineer, Grand Rapids, Wis., 
to prepare plans for a new concrete dam, 110 
feet long and 40 feet high, 
steel gates, and for other improvements at its 


containing three 


hydro-electric power plant on the Thornapple 


river, 


DETROIT.—The foundry of the Monarch 


Steel Castings Co., Solvay avenue and the 
Wabash railway, has been severely damaged 
by fire, with a loss estimated at $100,000 


Phillip H. McMillan is 


the company. 


general manager of 


GALESBURG, MICH.—A 


granted to the 


charter of incor- 


poration has been Galesburg 


Foundry & Castings Co., capitalized at $5000. 


CHICAGO.—A permit has been granted 
to G. A. Buehl, 3950 West Fillmore street, 
for the erection of a l-story brick boiler 


house to cost $2000. 

CHICAGO.—The A. Nelson Mfg. Co. has 
obtained a permit to build a machine shop 
on Southport avenue . 

CHICAGO.—The Security Tool Works has 


increased its capital from $20,000 to $35,000 


to provide for building extensions to its 
plant. 
CHICAGO.—The William Ganschow Co., 


gear cutter, has purchased a site on Morgan 


street on which it plans to build an addition 
to its plant, located nearby 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.—The Indiana 
Car Works, it is reported, has purchased the 
Hicks Car Works, and will enlarge and build 
additions to the plant. 

DE PUE, ILL.—The east unit of the ore 


crusher at the plant of the Mineral Point 


Zinc Co. has been damaged by fire, entailing 
$15,000. An elevator, a 


a loss of number of 


belts and some machinery will have to be 
replaced. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Lubrite Re- 


has purchased a tract of 25 
plans to build a plant for the 

airplane lubricants. WwW. &. 
president of the 


fining Co. acres 
on which it 
production of 


Strickler is company. 


OTTAWA, ILL.—The 


Pianophone Co. has 


factory of the Ot 
been damaged by 
at $100,000. 


tawa 


fire with a loss estimated 


PEORIA, ILL.—The Tank Heater 
Co. has been granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion with a capital of $100,000, and will build 
a plant. S. B. Adelman, F. E. Mendenhall 


and L. Adelman are the incorporators. 


Lawler 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Works, Monmouth, 
plant to Peoria. 


The Maple City Stamping 
Ill., plans to remove its 


ROCKFORD, ILL. — The Rockford 
increased its capital stock 
000 to $150,000 to provide for building exten 
plant. 


Tool 


Co. has from $10, 


sions to its 
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AKRON, O.—Preliminary plans have been 
drawn for a 1-story factory building 60 x 100 
feet, to be built by the Akron Standard Mold 
Co., at a of approximately $35,000. ( 


W. McLaughlin is president of the company 


cost 


Williams 
has been damaged by 


The 


AKRON, O.—The plant of the 
& Machine Co 
$10,000. 


Foundry 
plant has 


fire with a loss of 


heen working to capacity on government 
orders. 

ALLIANCE, O. — The Alliance Auto & 
Tool Co. has been chartered with $20,000 
capital. The incorporators are J. A. Me 
Caffery, George W. Fertin, Charles S. Luce 
and others. 

The American Clay Machin 


BUCYRUS, O 


ery Co. is in the market for shell making 


equipment, including ten 24-inch lathes and 


12 grinding machines. 


rhe Electric Co 


charter of 


CANTON, O 
granted a 


K« lipse 


} 


has been incorporation 


with a capital of $10,000. The incorporators 
re Charles A. Miller and N. W. Wirth 
CARTHAGE, O.—The large addition to 
the plant of the Pollak Steel Co., to cost 
$500,000, will be started in a few weeks. 
The plant will be devoted entirely to the ex 
ecution of contracts for the navy 
CINCINNATI.—The Willard Press & Tool 
Co. has been chartered with $10,000 capital 
by Thomas L. Bratton, George W. Schaefer, 
Ernst Richter and others. 


The Warman 
Central 


Aluminum 


CINCINNATI 


Casting Co., 1741 avenue, contem 


plates equipping its plant for the production 
of brass castings. The company has been 
incorporated recently with $20,000 capital. 
Roy Warman is president. 

CINCINNATI.—tThe Fening-Stockman Iron 


Works Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 


capital by Henry Fening, Fred Stockman 


and E. C, Lamb 


state Stove 


COLUMBUS, 0O.—The Ohio 


Co. has increased its capital from $75,000 to 


$250,000 to provide for expansion of its plant. 


Iron 


COLUMBUS, O 


make 


The Ohio 


extensive 


Malleable 
Co. plans to alterations to 


including the installation of three 


other 


its plant, 
labor-saving devices 
steel buckets, 


chain 


and 
manufactures 
malleable 


gantry cranes, 


The company mo- 


tor truck castings and 


Richard 
building, is 


archi 


COLUMBUS, 0. 
tect, Hartman 


Dawson, 


receiving bids on 


the construction of a 3-story building, 40 x 
63 feet, to be built for the Atlas Brass Foun- 
dry Co., 980 South Park street. Cost of the 
new building is estimated at $15,000 John 
Whittman is president of the company. 
CLEVELAND The Standard Pressed 
Steel Co. has been organized with $25,000 


capital by Joseph J. Boehm, Andrew J. Mil 


ler and others. 

CLEVELAND The Flexible Steel Tire 
Co, has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
by G. O. Bell and John Keavey 


CLEVELAND.—A charter of incorporation 


has been granted to the Fisher Chemical Co., 

capitalized at $50,000 The ingorporators are 

Louis Fisher and H. E. Varga. 
CLEVELAND The Ferry Cap & Set 


Screw Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 to 


extensions, 


provide for plant 


CLEVELAND.—The 
has awarded to the A. A. 


General Chemical Co 


Lane Construction 
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Steel Giants Do Work of 
Thousands of Men 


All of the large modern o docks constructed during the last six years have been equipped 
with Hulett Boat Unloaders. These machines have become a standard for unload- 
ing Iron Ore, and they are equally well adapted for unloading Coal. 

Hulett Unloaders are built in the following sizes and guaranteed capacities: For Ore: /7-Ton Buch»'s. capacity 
1,250,000 tons per season; /5-Ton Buckels, capacity 1,000,000 tons per season; /0-Ton Buckels, capacity 750,000 tons per 
season. For Coal: 8-7on Buckels, capacity 500,000 tons per season. 

Hulett Unloaders require (1) fewest number of men, (2) lowest labor cost per ton, (3) lowest 
power cost per ton, (4) lowest maintenance cost per ton. 


Complete Ore and Coal Handling Stations, equipped with Boat Unloaders, Car Dumpers, Rehand- 
ling Bridges, etc., are a specialty of The W-S-M Company. 

Bulletins are in preparation on Ore and Coal Handling Machinery. Send for your copies 

The four Unloaders pictured above titute the P yloania Railway's Whisky Island instaliation at Cleveland, Ohio 
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A, Sie WELLMAN 


The W-S-M Company 4 


Steel Plant Equipment: ; : 
Manipulators, Furnaces, 
Charging Machines, etc. ey / 


By-Product 


Coke Oven Machinery. Wi eS ig 2 — -— ae 
Shipyard Cranes. . 
Hoisting and Mining ae, - 
Machinery. 4 1 
Ore and Coal Handling 7, ne 
Machinery. . 
Special Large Cranes. t f. M D N y 
Gost te oun, Se ~ Valves. ; 
ydraulic Turbines. .. 
Johnson Hydraulic Valves. C é E V E L A N D 
~ Steel Castings. ‘ 
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Co., 1836 Euclid avenue, the contract for the 
erection at Willow station, of two plant addi- 
tions to cost $20,000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Gebauer Chemical Co., 
523 Erie building, plans to build a factory at 
Union avenue and East Ninety-third street, 
to be of brick and reinforced concrete con- 
struction. Plans are drawn by R. H 
Hinsdale, architect, Erie building. The 
ing will cost about $10,000. 


being 
build- 


proceedings 
x 600 


pumping 


CLEVELAND. — Condemnation 


will start 
adjoining the 


involving a site, 500 
Kirtland 


on which the 


shortly 


feet, street 


station, city plans to build a 


waterworks addition. 
CLEVELAND. 


Bids will be received short 


ly by David Katz, 2330 East Thirty-seventh 
street, for a building to be used for light 
manufacturing. The structure will be two 
stories high and 40 x 90 feet, and will cost 
about $25,000. 

CLEVELAND.—Contract has been awarded 


by the D. Connelly Boiler Co. to W. I 
Thompson & Son, 
boiler shop 80 x 140 feet, which it will erect 
Nickel Plate railroad. 
$18,000. 


contractors, for a _ 1-story 
at Ivanhoe road and the 


The building will cost about 


CLEVELAND.—The Acme Mill Supply Co 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 
by A. E. Mark L. Morris 
Becker and others. 


Demilio, Fisher, 


CLEVELAND.—The Tractor Co 
has awarded the contract for the 


Euclid 


Cleveland 
first unit o! 


This 


avenue. 


its plant to be built on 






Canada Car 


BROCKVILLE, ONT.—The 


Factories, Ltd., will build an addition 
factory to cost $40,000. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—The Colonial 
will build a tannery on Hurdman’s 
cost about $40,000. 


riage 
to its 
Hide Co 

road, to 


OTTAWA, ONT.—McDougal Bros., Mes- 
serer street, are in the market for t wo 
locomotives, fifteen 4-yard dump cars, one 


traveling derrick and 75 tons of relaying rails 

TILSONBURG, ONT.—The Mig 
Co. whose plant severely damaged by 
fire recently, with a loss of $100,000, will re 


Huntley 


was 


build immediately and will require machin 
ery and equipment. 

TORONTO, ONT The Nipigon Re 
serve Iron Co., Ltd, has been incorporated 
to carry on a general mining business and 
to manufacture and treat iron, steel, ores and 
minerals, with $375,000 capital stock. John 
W. Newcombe, Fort William, Ont.; Frank 


E. Abbott, 169 College street, Toronto; James 
R. L. Starr and others are incorporators 

TORONTO, ONT .— The 
Acetylene Supply Co., a New 
ration, has been chartered to 
machinery and appliances for railroad 
ing systems, with $50,000 
William H. Wood, 6 
Toronto, Ont., is the 
company. 

GRAND MERE, QUE.—The 
Co., McGibbon and Third avenues, 
an addition to its plant, to cost 
Elwood Wilson is chairman. 


HULL, 


Commercial 
Jersey 
manufacture 
light- 


corpo- 


capital stock. 


Stonehouse Crescent, 


representative of the 


Laurentide 
will build 
$150,000 


QUE,.—Bids are being received by 
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unit will be “180 x 440 feet in size and will 
cost about $250,000. 
DAYTON, O.—The National Cash Register 


Co. has had plans prepared for the erection of 


a l-story factory building to cost $100,000. 


LORAIN, O.—The Detroit Engineering & 
Detroit, contemplates 


Foundry Co., building a 


plant here, and has obtained an option on a 
tract of 20 acres on the New York Central 
railroad 

NEWARK, O.—The Blair Motor Truck 
Co. will build an addition to its plant. 

RAVENNA, O.—The John F. Byers Ma 
chine Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $300,000. 

SANDUSKY, O.—The Ohio Tread & Tire 
Co. will start work shortly on the erection 
of a factory building. F. Haskell Smith is 


general superintendent of the company. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—The Superior Gas En 
160-foot ad 


gine Co. plans to build a 60 x 

dition to its plant, two stories, of reinforced 
concrete construction The addition will be 
equipped for a machine shop. 

TIFFIN, O The Hanson Clutch & Ma 
chinery Co. will start work shortly on the 
erection of two new factory buildings for the 
manufacture of friction clutches M. B. Han 
son is in charge. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O The American Sinter 


Stambaugh building, 
March 20 on the 
iddition to its 


Ke lle Vv, 
bids after 


ng Co., (¢ B 
take 


construction of an 


manager, will 
sintering 


plant which was damaged by fire a few months 


ie aN 


New Business in Eastern Canada 


TU al Me 


Millson & Burgess, Union tank © = building, 
Ottawa, Ont., for the erection of a _ 1-story 
machine shop for the Hull Iron & Steel 
Works 

MONTREAL, QUE.-—Williams & Williams 
tos & Chrome Mines Ltd. are in the market 
for a lift centrifugal pump. M. A. Sammett, 
room 504, McGill building, Montreal, is the 


consulting engineer In charge 


MONTREAL, QUE have been re 
4-story erected 
Castings Co., 750 St. Paul 
cost $75,000 


Place ry’ 


ceived for a factory, to be 


for the Canada 
west, and estimated to 


Hutchison, Wood & Miller, 2 


Montreal, are the 


street 


Armes, architects 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Phillips Steel & 


Wire Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to 
manufacture wire and machinery with $1090, 
000 capital stock Maurice Alexander, Aub 
rey H. Elder, Felix W. Hackett and others 


are interested. 


& Willia 

manufacture 
with $500, 
Bronstetter, 
Notman and 


-Williams 


incorporated to 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
Ltd. 


machinery 


have been 
and hardware supplies 
Michael B 
Keith C 


incorporators 


O00 capital stoc k 


Walter E 
others are the 


Richardson, 


Tollard Mig 


manutlac 


MONTREAL, 
Co. Ltd. has 
ture machinery and tools with $50,000 capital 


QUE.—The 


been incor porated to 


stock. Waldo W. Skinner, William G. Pugs- 
ley, Gordon G. Hyde and others are inter 
ested. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The American Elec- 


tro Products Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
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ago. Cost of the proposed structure will 
about $100,000. 
COVINGTON, KY.—A charter has been 


Metal Weather 
Gaiser, L. B. 


Tristate 
John 


granted to the »trip 


Co., organized by Simpson 


and C, Gregory, with a nominal capital of 
$1000. 

GRAND RIVERS, KY.—The Suwanee Iron 
Co. of Kentucky, has been incorporated r 
cently with a capital of $500,000. The incor 
porators are J. M. Overton, president of the 
company, C. Cooper and D. I. Miller. 

HARLAN, KY.—The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Pittsburgh, has announced plans for 
opening up mines with a capacity of 12,000 
tons in Harlan field and plans extensive cd 


velopments. 


The 


Co. has been 


Louisville Ma- 
incorporated with 
Keim, Paul | 


others. 


LOUISVILLE, KY 
Mig. 
$150,000 capital; by Arthur L. 
Loichot, Archibald 


chine 


Rogers and 


KY.—The St. Bernard 


MADISONVILLE, 


Mining Co. will rebuild its power plant at 
Shamrock mine, which was recently dyna- 
mited. Loss was about $40,000. 


KY.—The 


operator of a 


Ow ENSBORO. Anglo-Ameri 
can Mill Co., 


manufacturer of 


foundry and 
milling machinery, has in 
000 to provide for plant expansion 

creased its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,250, 
American Gas 


addition to 


WINDSOR, W. VA Che 
& Electric Co. will build a 
this 


large 


its plant 


spring. 





equipment and ma 
capital i. Ma 
MacNaughton and 


electrical 
chinery with $1,500,000 
farlane, W. B. Scott, J. 
incorporators. 


to manufac ture 


others are 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Federal Zinc & 
Lead Co, Ltd. has been incorporated to de 
velop lead, zinc and copper mines with $3 
000,000 capital. M. M. A. Plimsoll, R 


Brodeur, H. Langevin and others are incor- 
porators. 

SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE. The 
Church-Ross Co., Ltd. 4 Hospital street, 


Montreal, Que., haye been awarded the gen 


eral contract for the erection of a plant for 
the American Products Co., to cost $1, 
800,000 

SHERBROOKE, OUF Che Auto Piston 


Ring Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture automobile piston rings with a cap 
ital stock of $149,000 M. Standish, ©. B 


Somerworth, A. Graham and others are incor 


porators 

THREE RIVERS, QUE rhe 
Fence Co. Walkerville, 
work shortly on the erection of a 


Page Wire 
of Canada, Ont., will 
manu 


$150, 


start 
facturing plant at Three Rivers to cost 


000, and will require machjnery and equip 


ment. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—The 

Foundry Co., Ltd., has 

carry on a general foundry and machine shop 


Metal & 


incorporated to 


Magnet 
been 


business, amd to manufacture iron and steel 
products, with $150,000 capital stock y. B 
Coyne, S. F. Moffatt, F. K. Hamilton and 


others are interested. 
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PIG IRON 


‘“‘BUFFALO” Buffalo, N. Y. 
Foundry, Malleable, Bessemer, Basic. 


“CHERRY VALLEY” Leetonia, O. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“DOVER’”’ Canal Dover, O. 
Basic, Malleable 


“FANNIE” W. Middlesex, Pa. 


Basic. Bessemer 


“VICTORIA” Pt. Colborne, Ont. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“ZUG” Detroit, Mich. 
Foundry, Malleable, Basic 


IRONORE COAL COKE 


M.A.HANNA Co. 


Sales Agents 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND PITTSBURG 
DETROIT TORONTO 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 








IRON ORE 


Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range Bessemer, 55 iron......... $5.95 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 iron............ 5.70 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron...... 5.20 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% Tiitseesadce 5.05 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 
Steel bars, Chicago......... 4.10c 
Steel bars, Cleveland........ 4.035¢ 
Steel bars, Detroit.......... 4.085c 
Steel bars, Philadelphia..... 4.10c 
Steel bars, New York....... 4.095¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis........ 4.17¢c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati....... 4.085c¢ 
meee Bare, Bt. - Pets ccccccre 4.22c 
Steel bars, Buffalo.......... 4.05c 
Ison bars, Buffalo..........-. 4.65c 
Iron bars, Chicago.......... 4.10c 
Iron bars, Cleveland........ 3.985¢ 
Iron bars, Detroit........-. * 4.75¢ 
Iron bars, St. Louis......... 4.17¢c 
Iron bars, Cincinnati....... 4.085¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia...... 4.50c 
Iron bars, New York........ 4.659c 
Shapes, Chicago .........«.- 4.20c 
, (ROGRTOR cccaenescces 4.185¢ 
Shapes, St. Louis. ......0- 4.27¢ 
eee Se Pee 4.32¢ 
Shapes, New York.......... 4.195¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland .......... 4.135c 
Shapes, Philadelphia ....... 4.20c 
NOR, BPUMEENO, “oc cccccccces 4.15¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati ......... 4.185c¢ 
DCE cebancecceche 4.40c 
OE col eccccctes 4.45¢ 
Dt PE. csccbticeccepes 4.435c 
Pi Rs, MMs cc es cccsece 4.52c 
EE EES” PO 4.57c 
Plates, New York........... 4.445c 
Plates, Cleveland ........... 4.385c 
Plates, Philadelphia ........ 4.45¢ 
Plates, Cincinnati .......... 4.435¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chi. 5.45c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve. 5.385c 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo... 5.40c 
No. 10 blue anl., sheets, St. L. 5.52c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci. 5.435¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.57¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sh., Detroit 5.435c 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo.. 6.45¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleve.. 6.385c¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cinci.. 5.45¢ 
No. 28 black, Detroit....... 6.435c 
No. 28 biack sheets, St. L.. 6.52¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 6.57¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo... 7.70c 
No, 28 galv. sheets, Cleve... 7.635¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cinci... 6.635¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit. . 7.685¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L.. 7.77¢c 
Hoops, Cleveland ........... a 
ON FPP ST OT 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


STEEL WORKS USE 
(Gross Tons) 

Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh. .$22.00 to 23.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland... 24.50 to 25.25 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo..... 22.00 to 24.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1 Chgo. 24.50 to 25.50 
City wrought, short, N. Y.. 26.75 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. L. 29.50 to 30.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo. 30.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts... 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo. 

Heavy melt’g steel, Cleveland 
Heavy melting steel, Cinci. 

Heavy melt’g steel, east. Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, N. Y.. 
Heavy melting steel, St. L.. 


30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
27.00 to 27.50 
28.50 to 29.50 
26.75 
29.50 to 30.00 


Heavy melting steel, Birming. 25.00 to 26.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Cleve. 29.50 to 30.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Pitts. 27.00 to 28.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Chgo. 27.00 to 27.50 
Knuckles, couplers, Chgo.... 35.00 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo..... 40.00 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh. . 40.00 
Low phos. steel, eastern Pa. 37.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago..... 30.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis... 29.50 to 30.00 
i, Pi .rsdeagneesec 35.00 
Steel rails, short, Chicago... 34.50 to 35.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland.. 35.00 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis. 34.00 to 35.00 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham. 28.00 to 30.00 
Stove plate, Chgo........... 25.50 to 26.50 
Stove plate, Cincinnati...... 20.00 to 20.50 
Stove plate, St. Louis...... 20.50 to 21.00 
Stove plate, N. J. points. 22.75 
Stove plate, Birmingham. . 18.00 to 21.50 
Stove plate, Buffalo......... 25.00 
Stove plate, eastern Pa...... 23.00 to 24.00 
Stove plate, Cleveland....... 28.50 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Pittsburgh...... 20.00 to 21.00 


(Net Tons) 
cut, No. 1, St. L. 24.50 to 25.00 


Stove plate, 


Boiler plate, 





Bundled sheets, Cincinnati.. 20.00 to 20.50 
Knuckles, coup., St. Louis.. 31.00 to 31.25 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 

Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
SL ckcipkdecphaesv<¥sewe ee $0.95 
OS ONS Rae er erT tT Te 3.50 
DT na ohhh 60 ens eee coneeesed 3.70 
DEE wtcctaeseecevavacese 3.30 
Pittsburgh ......cccccccscoseces 95 
RN, cccee eh tueecseceaeee ae 3.18 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 

Buffalo to: 

OS i ore re $1.26 
New England (rail).........-e+. 3.10 
New York and Brooklyn (rail).. 3.10 

Virginia furnaces to: 

PD ccetateqaesscegeces $3.27 
i DME .dvcs sbesnsceesees 3.77 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark.. 3.52 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
ES  aeeh doe eten ve obs 04a hee 6.00 
DED. chewedtents oonceesnees 2.90 
ES a ee ee 4.00 
SD -sctén cet cccedent vets 4.00 
DP Gls enecscsetivianses 2.65 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 5.85 
New York (r. and w.).......++- 6.00 
Philadelphia (r. and w.)........- 5.25 
i bee a ced cages 4.90 
PT: senbsdidnsaeceee an 2.75 
Pt inact cawdteen seeseee dle 3.40 

Chicago to: 
cece chu eaknnséwe $2.80 
Ey ded cod ete kun nw eheaeis .50 
pepeepos, St. Padl......csce- 2.00 
Tin coo ld wate dadenakee 1.15 
i . -. evens seven gd bee one 3.58 
St. Louis > édddsiee tina dbebee 1.58 

Ironton and Ja ackson, O., to: 
NS ee oe eae $2.54 
Ee oe eo ee 1.26 
EY Oe ey 1.62 
tive «ties «ad baeebabes aie 1.81 
GE OS Pe 1.58 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 

Duluth, Minn., to: 

Bermmeapone- St. Paul.....ccsces $1.25 

Mayville, Wis.: 

Minneapolis-St. Paul ........... $1.75 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 
Mn »scesaskae¥alnae 19.5 cents 
Tn ccs skeensaben 18.5 cents 
i dite osvceenteasevent 21.5 cents 
NS ae eee 16.0 cents 
OE ee eae: 18.0 cents 
eS Berta oe 13.5 cents 
ES PS eer 17.0 cents 
ON TTC TT ee 21.5 cents 
Detroit —wyT 15.7 cents 
Minneapolis and ‘St. Paul.. 32.9 cents 
i <Jshraseetabeebaucs 82.5 cents 
en... ieesual ooeee 27.0 cents 
eae GUNES .ccccectesess 30.0 cents 
ee OPT re 45.0 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)..... 75.0 cents 
Pacific coast (tin plate).... 75.0 cents 
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IRON MILL USE 
(Gross Tons) 


Angle bars, iron, Chgo...... 40.00 
Arch bars, transoms, Chgo 47.50 
Busheling, No. 1, ( ‘leveland 32.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo... 30.00 to 31.00 
Bushcling, No. 2, Buffalo. 22.00 to 24.00 
Busheling, No. 1, P ittsburgh 32.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Chgo...... 29.50 to 30.00 
Busheling, No. 2, Chgo..... 20.25 to 21.25 
Cast borings, New York. 17.00 
Cast borings, eastern Pa 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast borings, Cleveland..... 20.00 
Cast borings, Buffalo....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh..... 20.00 
Cast borings, Birmingham... 13.00 to 15.00 
Cast borings, Chgo.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
City wrought, long, N. Y... 31.50 
Cut forge, Chicago.......... 32.75 to 33.25 
Forge flashings, small, Cleve. 28.00 to 28.50 
Forge 8 large, Cleve. 28.00 to 28.50 
Forge No eastern Pa.... 26.50 to 27.50 
Grate bars, OD. see ced-& x 5.00 
Grate bars, Cleveland........ 21.50 to 22. = 
Grate bars, N. J. points..... 22. 

Iron axles, Pittsburgh....... 42.00 to 44. 00 
Iron axles, Cincinnati....... 44.00 to 44.50 
Iron axles, Cleveland........ 47.50 
Iron axles, eastern Pa....... 47.50 
Iron axles, Chicago......... 47.50 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron axles, Buffalo.......... 45.00 to 47.00 
Iron rails, Chicago.......... 39.00 to 40.00 
SS eS ONS eee 37.00 to 38.00 
Iron rails, Cincinnati....... 33.00 to 33.50 
Iron rails, St. Louis........ 34.00 to 35.00 
Iron rails, Cleveland........ 35.00 
Machine turnings, Cleve..... 18.25 
Machine turnings, Buffalo... 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine turnings, N. Y..... 16.50 
Machine turnings, Pitts..... 20.00 
Machine turnings, east. Pa.. 18.50 to 19.50 
Machine turnings, Birming.. 17.50 to 19.00 
Machine turnings, Sarees * - 18.50 to 19.00 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland. 25.50 to 26.50 
Pipes and flues, Chicago 26.50 to 27.50 
R. R. mch. cast, No. 1, Buff, 35.00 
R. R. wret. No. 1, Buffalo.. 35.00 
R. R. wregt., No. 1, east, Pa. 35.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cleve. 35.00 
R. R wrought, No. 1, Pitts. 35.00 
Railroad wr’ght, No. 1, Chgo. 35.00 
Railroad wr’ght, No. 2, Chgo. 33.50 to 34.50 
R. R. wret. No. 1, Birming. 27.50 to 29.00 
Wrought pipe, Buffalo....... 28.00 to 29.00 
Wrought pipe, eastern Pa... 33.00 to 34.00 
Wrought pipe, ungraded, east- 
Be ae Se ee eee 30.00 
(Net Tons) 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis 34.50 to 35.00 
Arch bars & transoms, St. L. 42.00 to 42.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati 24.00 to 24.59 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis. 26.50 to 27.00 
Cast borings, Cincinnati..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings, St. Louis...... 17.00 to 17.50 
rn MOE, -OR. EUS. cc cs cee 42.00 to 42.50 
Machine turnings, Cinci..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine turnings, St. L..... 17.50 to 17.85 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis 26.25 to 26.75 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cinci. 30.00 to 30.50 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. 31.00 to 31.25 
Railroad wregt., No. 2, St. L. 30.00 to 30.40 
IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
(Gross Tons) 
Axle turnings, Cleveland. ...$24.00 to 25.00 
Axle turnings, Buffalo....... 25.00 
Shafting, New York........ 36.50 
Shafting, eastern Pa......... 40.00 
Steel car axles, Birmingham 32.00 to 33.00 
Steel car axles, New York... 45.50 to 46.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo...... 45.00 to 47.00 
Steel car axles, Cleveland.... 45.00 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 to 42.00 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa.. 47.50 
Steel car axles, Chgo........ 47.50 
(Net Tons) 
ee “are 42.00 to 42.50 
Steel car axles, St. Louis.... 42.00 to 42.50 
IRON FOUNDRY USE 
(Gross Tons) 
Car wheels, (iron), Pitts.... $30.00 
Car wheels, (steel), Pitts... 33.00 to 35.00 
Car wheels, eastern Pa...... 30.00 
Car wheels, Buffalo......... 30.00 
Car wheels, Chicago......... 30.00 
Car wheels, St. Louis....... 29.50 to 30.00 
Car wheels, Birmingham.... 25.00 to 30.00 
Car wheels, Cleveland....... 30.00 
Tram car wheels, Birming... 21.00 to 25.00 
Cast, No. 1 cupola east. Pa. 33.00 
Cast, No. 1, Birmingham.... 25.00 to 26.00 
Cast No. 1, Cleveland....... 33.75 
Cast, 1, heavy, N. J. points. 33.25 to 33.75 
Cast, 1, machy., N. J. points 33.25 to 33.75 
Cast No. 1, Chicago........ ; 33.00 to 34.00 
Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh..... 28.00 to 29.00 
Malleable, Cincinnati ....... 30.00 to 35.00 
Malleable, Cleveland ........ 30.00 to 35.00 
Malleable, Buffalo 30.00 to 35.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 30.00 to 35.00 
Mateatle, enst. PS....cccces 30.00 to 35.00 
Malleable railroad, Chgo..... 33.00 to 34.00 
Malleable, agricultural, Chgo. 33.00 to 34.00 
(Net Tons) 
Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati..... 26.00 to 26.50 
cae ee. Be. Lee. 44 cas 26.50 to 27.00 
Malleable railroad, St. Louis 26.25 to 26.75 
Malleable agricultural, St. L. :26.50 to 26.75 
MISCELLANEOUS USES 
(Gross Tons) 
oiler oe Chgo..... 36.50 to 37.50 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Pitts. 35.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., " Chgo. 35.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa. 35.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L. 34.00 to 35.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve. 33.00 


Rerolling rails, 
Locomotive tires, 


Locomotive tires, 


long, Birming. 
Rises css 


(Net Tons) 


St. 


Louis. . 


37.50 to 38.50 
44.00 to 45.00 


39.50 to 40.00 
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